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CONDUCTORS AND SOLOISTS OF THIS YEAR’S FESTIVAL OF THE WORCESTER COUNTY 
MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 


For sixty years the Festival has been an annual feature of New England musical life. This year the event took place on October 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. 








MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
School Positions Secured. 
BABCOCK. 
Cannecizg Hatt, 


AND 


Concert and 


MRS 


Church, 


New York 


Telephone 2634 Circle 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
hy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
usic, Special coaching for church trials, 
New York School, 809 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 





JACQUES S. | DANIELSON 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Assistant to the late Ravagn Joserry 
Studios arnegie Hall } New York 


Stelon ay Hall 
Mail address: Carnegie Hall, New York 





UMBERTO MARTUCCI 
PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
(with Mme. Matzenauer season 1916-1917) 


Available for Concerts and Recitals 


Grand Opera Repertoire 

Wednesday and Friday 
213 West 8sth St 

2461 Amsterdam Ave. 


Monday, 
Schuyler 6293 


Residence St. Nicholas 2882 





ARS SAEVERA—BEL CANTO 
SIGNOR TETAMO. 
SINGING PEDAGOG-—CONCERT MASTER. 
VOICE PLACING-—-COACHING OF OPERA, 
Arrangements for pupils Wednesdays 

and Fridays only, strictly P, 


tas East g7th St, N. E, Cor 
New York City 


Mondays, 
3:00 to 4:00 


Lexington Ave., 


MME. OHRSTROM-RENARD, 
TEACHER OF VOICE IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES. 
Only Teacher of Anna Case. 
Studio: West zoth St., New York City 
Columbus 3082. 


Res 


216 
Phone, 





SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 


PAUL 





NIESSEN-STONE, 

MEZZO-CONTRALTO. 

Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 
so W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. 1405 Col. 


MME. 


Management 
Vocal Studio 





KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 
Studio, Carnegie Hall 
Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, 


MAX 


Address N. ¥. 


Mail 





MORRILL, 
SINGING 


at Central Park West. 
New York. 


LAURA E 
TEACHER OF 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St., 


Phone, 21:8 Columbus 





E, PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Address personaliy, 8 West orst St. 
Phone, 3552 River. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. Sixty-ninth Street. 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF. NORMAL SINGING 
Mme, Anna E, Zinorer, Director. 
Summer Courses, New York atid Brookfield 
Center, Conn, ‘ 
Tel. ta74 Bryant. 





Ma. 
AND 
Mas. 


JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
-responsible positions. 


For all particulars apply to 


154 West s7th St. 


yo Carnegie Hall, 
Circle 1472. 


Tel. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2:84 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





Mas. Henay Smock oes Susan S. 


Break Con- pO 1-<¢ E, Conching. 


trol, Perfect VOCAL STUDIOS’ pamee in all 
Placing. languages. 


65 Central Park West, cor. 66th 9 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 


The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 





BOGERT, BARITONE 
Lectures and recitals, 
Tuesday and Friday, 161 West 71st St. 
Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 


WALTER L. 


Teacher of singing 


130 Claremont 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 

VOICE 

zto FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Madison Square 382. 


STUDIO: 
Telephone: 





EDMUND J, HELEN ETHEL 
M Y 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING. 


, Teacher of Theo Karle. 
703-4 Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Studio: 2128 Broadway, New York 
Phone: Columbus 2068, 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION, 
327 West s6th Street, New York City, 
Telephone, Columbus 3341 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 

Broadway 
8oth Street) 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 


Studio, 2231 
(Elevator entrance, 





GOTTLIEB, 
Symrnony Orcuestaa, 
Serrtement Music 


JACQUES L 
Conpuctor Ngicupornoop 


Dinector East Sipe House 
Scnoot. 


Teacner or Viottn Ensemace, Tuzory Music. 


Orchestral Training School, 864 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West ro4th Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
(Ten years in California.) 

“Being in full posse ssion of my method of sing: 
ing, he has the “ability to form great artists,””— 
Francesco Lamperti. 
Hall Studios, 


MR. 


Carnegie 1103-4, New York City 





Sicnork FILOTEO GRECO. 

THE ART OF SINGING. 

249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio: 





WILBUR A, LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir) 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 

tical use. 
Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 
Res, Phone, 5469) Bedford 


Large 


220 Madison Ave. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Studio, 337 West S8sth Street, 
Riverside Drive. 
Phone, 2140 Schuyler. 


Residence near 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7o1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER. 
Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 

St., New York. 


Teacher of 
Studio: 33 West 67th 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


111 E, 6and St., New York. Tel. 2285 Plaza 


ESTELLE HARRIS, 
SOPRANO 
Concert, Church Recital. 
34 Gramercy Park, N. Y. Tel. 2ts0 Gramercy. 





STUDIO HALL 
220 Madison Ave. (36th St.), New York. 
Musical Studio Subrented for Teaching and Recitals. 
Telephone, 427 Murray Hill, 





GiusepPpE CAMPANARI, BARITONE, 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
accept pupils. 

668 West End Avenue, New York City. 
Telephone, 3469 River. 





LIONEL LEVINSON-SINCLAIR, 
—ANGLO-RUSSIAN PIANIST— 
Coérdinated principles of Leschetizky, Busoni 
and Matthay. Booklet on request. 

Special classes and individual instruction, 
Studio: 468 Central Park West. 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING. 
Until Jan. 15, 1918, singing “somewhere in France.” 
After Jan. 15, 144 East 62nd Street, New York. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
143 West 4and St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios 832-3, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Concerts, 


Studio: New York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING. 


1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bidg.) 
New York, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


All mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





CUYLER BLACK, 
TENOR. 
Recital—Concert—Oratorio—Opera. 
Personal Representative: Howarp E. Porrss, 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
N ORK, 





FENNER HILL, 

(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 


JESSIE 


MINNA KAUFMANN 
Vocal Instruction, Lehmana Method 
CarTALL, 601-60oa Carnegie Hall. 


Soprano 
Address, J. 





J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY 
AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 
Address; The Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Telephone, Plaza 6862. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 

PIANIST. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Loudon Charlton. 


Studio: 
Management: 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 
Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
785 Lexington Ave. (61st St.) 
2685 Plaza. 


Authorized 
Residence Studio: 
Telephone, 


Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—-INSTRUCTION. 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann. 
Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., tog2 St. Nicholas 
Ave., New York. Telephone, Audubon 5896. 
(Residence phone, Melrose 3310.) 





BERNHARD STEINBERG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
316 West Ninety-sixth Street, New York City 
Tel. 9028 Riverside. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 6and St. 
Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 

ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and s3rd St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT 
76 East 86th St. 
"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





F, W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the ‘Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 


Society; Organist. 439 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 
Murray Hill, Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, nv 





CARL FIQUE, Prano 
KATHERINE NOAK- FIQUE, 


, Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York, 
: Phone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
SINGING LESSONS 
Style Finish, Oratorio and Song Repertoire 
228 West 58th St, N. Y. Tel. 8113 Columbus 
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ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Studio: 537_W. 121st St. New York 
Phone, 5120 Morningside 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements. 
Studio for Voice aman and ene 
222 West Fourth Stree! ncinnati. Ohio 


SILVERMAN’S 72. 


INSTRUCTION IN VIOLIN AND PIANO 
235 EAST 39th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Booking Engagements Season 1917.18. 
400 Riverside Drive, New York City. 
Telephone 4043 Morningside. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of Muss 
sog S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


. TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street - 


MORTIMER WILSON |’ 


Composer—Conductor 
227 Riverside Drive NEW YORK Phone Riverside 1150 


























“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher ot 


HAGGERTY-SN Vocal Music 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vorce Instructor amp Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West 1ogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


wassiti J. EPS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio, 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


cari WILLARD "us 


162 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘is 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


LaForge Murphy |&® 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Oraterio—-Concer—Hestial—Pupile accepted. 
in London. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special cores in voice placement, Diction, 
Respiration. Pupils prepared for Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio, Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “*<ccompeniat” 


JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Bidg.. Chicago, Ill, 
Phone, Garrison 5963 


HARRISON Concert 

M. Organist 

Studie 1203 Kimball Building Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 

















arn 

















MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall New Vort 


RAYNCND WILSON 


PIANIST 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 


$ DUFAULT = 


Tust refurned from Australian and Far East Tour. 
In America Season 1917-18. Address: Ste. Hé- 
Line pg Bacor, Canapa, q 





Knabe Piano Used 

















veers 


Oratorio Recital Concerts 
Mencgomens : 
Helen Levy, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO TEACHER y pth nog 
Season 1917-18 


_|[RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 


Exclasive Management. Aunie Priedbere 1425 Rresdway New York 
MME, 


BUCKHOUT| ¢ 


SOPRANO 


“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 
265 Central Park W. (87th St.) 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


— ser 
Fine Arta Ruilding Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSUN 


Concert Organist 


Orgapies and Director Brick Fert. T 
b-El, Unies Theol ee 
ata Fifth Ave 


FLECK <= 
Gustaf Holmquist 


BA S$ 8S OA 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers, Address: 1430 Aravle St. Chicago. Ill, 


KAKLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


pus DAWLEY 


1716 Waverly Seen sia St. Louis, Mo. 


Wine FB. do SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
4% West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 


Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 

































































CHEVALIER af Teacher of 
ASTOLFO Pp E SC Artistic Singing 


24 WEST 7stm ST., NEW YORK 


LATE OF MILAN 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 














For Intormation 
Address - ° 


Virgil Conservatory 


UNEQUALLED ADVAN1 AGES 


Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 





COURIER 


s;DUBINSKY 


"CELLIST 
MF et: Maste Leacue of Amerize, 1 W. Mth St.. Y. 
R Stodio: 547 W. 147th St Telephone. 3970 eestes 


== REIMHERR 


Concerts - Recita's - Festivals 
Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin,Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clabs,Musicals,ete. 
FRED. V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
153 West 80th Street, New York Phone : 9520 Schuyler 


Mme. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 
505 Kimball Hall, Phone Drexel 2778 
Chteago, tt. 


Raiph CO KK 


Teecher of Sinai gin. 
? 2 Opera Yonse Building 
148 28 tne le New York 


: FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 


Address: 479 West 146th St., N.Y. 
Tel. 259-M Audubon. 


¥ LANGWORTHY 


4 Concert Soprano and ,Teacher 


























E SOLOIST FIRST M. E. CHURCH 
D Address: 56 Park Street, West End, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Bonels VALERI =: 


LILLIAN WRIGHT 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: , 
Heren Levy, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. 


VIOLA COLE 


———— PIAN IS 
612 612 Fine Artes Arts Bidg. 


LEON RICE rN‘’o's 
ANEMIA" on “ERICA 


The Belnord, Broadway and 86th Street, New York City 


ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
Address: 308 West 82nd St.. N. Y. Phone Schuyler 8120 


Personal Representative— 
James O. Boone, 810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York 


JOHN BLAND, Tenor 


Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 23d Street. New York Telephone, 328 Cramercy 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano. Metropolitan Opera Company 
109 West 45th : Street New York City 


TEACHER OF SINGING Voice placing a specialty 


LINNIE LOVE 


“A Teacher Who Soprano of the 
Can Demonstrate Metropolitan 
Pertect Tones.” Opera Quartet. 








cutcaco. LL. LL. 




















Stadio Tele 
58 West 85th Street 8213 Schuyler 





DEMUEL 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Stern 


cal Art. 
Stadio: 212 W. $9th St., New York City. Colambus 2329 





Eight P sn leading teacher, 
onservatory, Berlin; 
three years at Institute of Musi- 





3 


Lazar $. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Aart or Siwatne 


Indorsed y Coehepie. Brogi, 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
bach, Zerola, ete. 

Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 











MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Exclosive Masagement: ALMA VOEDISCH 
25 W. 42nd Street New York 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


COMPOSIT'ON and COND'CTING 
Address: care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y, 


tata HOFFMANN se 


Home Address: Sr. Pavt 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Chure 
aad and Walnut Sts., Philedetphie. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION, 


LITTA MABIE BACH 


SOPRANO 


























soot Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ii. 


we’ DILLING 


HARPIST 
Studio, 18 East 6oth St. N. Y. Phone, Plaza 4570 
Chicago management: 
Richard A. Pick, 64: Lyon & Healy Bldg. 























TENOR—COM POSER. 
“Song of the Canoe, " “An Evening Song,” “A 
Little Red Ribbon,” “Moonlight and Starlight” 
(waltz song). 
Hote! Marie Antoinette, Broadway, 66th & G7th Sts, Wow York 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 2740 Columbus 





REUBEN H, 


ae DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 





BEAD OF 
PIANO DEPARTMENT 
Texas Woman's College, Forth Worth, Texas 


Eviyn Gray 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Address: 
44 West 68th Street, New York. 
Phone: 8238 Columbus 


SHEPHERD 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratorio, Recital 


Address: 
Masic League of America 
} West 34th Street New York 


VIOLINS 
OLD and NEW 
Fine Outfits at from $10 up 


Write for catalogues 
g 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 







































PP NATE te 


Tonge to the oy seg ged Aue. and 
A . 
Studi ie. Stee y hwy Teaen, My 


* H. A. Grant « noted teaching gives postive 
breath control and increases the range. It has 3 
restored and turned many injured solege into 
artistic successes, Send for cir, of his femous 

*Pen Works on Singing.” Wm. Robinson, 
musical critic and former Cor. Musical Courier." 





Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 
America’s TO Goan’ Peis of Parte Eapechion "900° Vocal et 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. Available for Lectures on Opera and 
Musical Appreciation 


STUDIOS: 952 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TEL. 651 CIRCLE 





4 


& SOKOLSKY-FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST AND ORGANIST 

Available for Recitals, Musicales, Etc. 

Will accept « limited number of pupils 
4 Address: 174 Madison Avenue, New York 


E R-eellist 


¢PLE wit IER Snquner 
204 Lewis Ave, wne, Pa. 


Urs gai at 








MUSICAL COURIER 


§ MARGOLIS Sx 


628 Riverside Drive, 8. ¥. 


The Sdith Rubel Trio 


Sdith Rubel, Marie Koemact. Brenda Putnam, 
anne ‘Caco me as 


Phone Morningside 4863 








IE HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR 
17 Revere Place. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Bedford 





E "RE Conductor — Coach— Accompanist 


New York 3% W SSth St 
Pitts A Met By cis C. 
We tae 9 nae ade 
Available to Artists on Toor ie Middle Wee i 


THOMAS ASKIN 


BARITONE 
— cal Adaptations 
niploying song, recitation and gesture 


ar rt fo 
Angeles, California. 


14 Blan has ‘4 Hall, Los 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 
Los Angeles 


HERBERT MILLER Sarton 


716 Fime Arte Bullding Chicago 
A 


Californie 














INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
EXPRESSION AND DANCING 


EMMA CLARK-MOTTL, President 
63 Auditorium Bldg Chicago, Illinois 


KATHERYN SHARY 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Telephone ts7th St., N.Y. 


# CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
1435 Broadway. N. Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bidg.) 
Bass- 


JOHN RANKL xi... 


yey RECITAL-PUPILS 
400 Fine Arts 
Vy one: 8324 Wabash 


LE Y paca 
i Y= 

U 

oO 

L > 


e Osborne Reed 
ARTIST. TEACHER —DIRECTOR. 
COLUMBIA SCHOUL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation or Artist-Students, 
Teachers Norma) Training. 
soo S. Wabash Avenue, 





Audubon 3883 614 W. 





cago 





Kimball Hall 
Chicago 





Chicago 








PIANO CONVERSATIONS 
INSTRUCTION 


54 West 90th Street, N. Y. Tel. 5419 River 


MORTIMER _KAPHAN 


a8 W  & ae rk. Phone Columbus 7062 
Mg for distir ished artists ‘Tours negotiated 


Now Box <p ng “Artistic Triumvirate 
Karua "Di -_ ns characters 
inent eee st 


nic dan 


Kroworn-Karnan Cc ry, Mus sic, Drama and 


OLD, Mort sper Karuan, Directors. 


HAROLD 


LAND; 


BARITONE 


BS GREEN CABLES, YONKERS, N.Y. 
Seleist: St Themes’ PE Chorch S3rd St and Sth Ave.. W. Y. C. 
Standard Booking Office. Aeolian Hall, New York 


Detroit, Institute 
of Musical Art 


‘Strongest Faculty in the Middle West"’ 


Guy Bevier Williams 


President & Head of the Piano Department 


William Howland 


Vice-President & Head of the Vocal Department 


Charles Frederic Morse 


Sec’ y-Treas. & Head of the Organ Department 


Edward Britton Manville, F.A.¢.0. 


Head of the Theoretical Department 


William Grafing King 


Head of the Violin Department & Concert- 
meister of the Detroit Symph Orch 


Mande Emprey Taylor 


Voice Instraction Member, Board of Directors. 
Faculty of Over Fifty 
Witt TS Westend Aces Deut” 


Hans Kro 
























































ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building 


MAY MUKLE ‘ca sales 


Address: 
61 West 48th St., New York. Telephone No. Bryant 507 


Will A. Rhodes, Jr. 3 


TENOR 


Chicago 








Pittsburgh 
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‘JULIA CLAUSSEN 
WINS AS DELILAH 


Contralto Makes Impressive Debut at Metropoli- 
tan—Clarence Whitehill Shares in 
Success—The Other Operas 
of the Week 





On Friday evening, November 23, “Samson and De- 
lilah” had its season’s premiére at the Metropolitan with a 
brilliant cast, as follows: 











DOS is ten vekVerinicedics Julia Claussen 
COMO ccs cce acess .... Enrico Caruso 
The High Priest .. ‘Clarence Whitehill 
Ce Or 


.. Carl Schlegel 


An Old Hebrew ........ Leon Rothier 


A Philistine Messenger .. 

First Philistine en 

Second Philistine . Vincenzo Reschiglian 
Conductor Pierre Monteux 

The occasion marked Julia Claussen’s 
first New York appearance as a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and it may be stated at once that 
she made a distinct impression and es- 
tablished herself as a musically resource- 
ful, artistically intelligent operatic in- 
terpreter with a voice of luscious color, 
unusuai smoothness and emotional ap- 
peal. While the part of Delilah calls 
chiefly for the accents of sensuousness 
and seductiveness, nevertheless Mme. 
Claussen gave it also its necessary ele- 
ments of stressful passion in the second 
act scene where Samson repulses her 
advances and thereby endangers her 
political scheme. The big aria which 
winds up the episode—the most popular 
measures ever penned by Saint-Saéns— 
was sung by the debutant with rich and 
flexible quality of tone, polished phras- 
ing and communicative feeling. In ap- 
pearance Mme. Claussen was tall and 
typically Oriental as to allurements of 
figure and physical bearing. The audi- 
ence received her with enthusiasm, and 
the lobbies hummed later with praise of 
the newcomer. 

Clarence Whitehill made a superbly 
effective figure of the High Priest and 
raised the part far above the usual aver- 
age. He put compelling vitality into his 
vehement music and acted with com- 
manding skill and impressiveness. 
Whitehill is an artist of uncommon 
gifts. 

Caruso, in his sympathetic and dra- 
matic characterization of Samson, gave 
the central role the necessary touches 
of poetry and pathos. His tones were 
not produced with some effort, but the 
general effect was that of song con- 
trolled by deep vocal knowledge and a 
high degree of musical taste. 

Leon Rothier, as the Old Hebrew, 
was admirable in his euphonious tonal 
utterance and his refinements of phras- 
ing. 

Pierre Monteux gave a finished read- 
ing of the score, delicate, faultlessly 
tinted and contrasted, rhythmically and 
musically impeccable. 

One of the chief delights of the even- 
ing was Rosina Galli’s remarkable danc- 
ing in the last act, an effort which she 
never has excelled here for grace, ap- 


.. Max Bloch 
enna ad .Pietro Audisio 
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ence laughed audibly and Caruso seemed to have hurt 
himself for he limped when he later emerged before the 
curtain to acknowledge applause. 

(Continued on page 12.) 


JULIA CULP NOT COMING 
Her Husband Is Kaiser’s Personal Chauffeur 


It is reported that Julia Culp, who was scheduled for an 
American tour this winter, will not come to this country. 
Her husband, it is understood, is one of the personal. mili- 
tary chauffeurs for the German Kaiser. 


S. R. O. FOR HEIFETZ IN CHICAGO 


Jascha Heifetz appeared with the Chicago Orchestra on 
Friday afternoon, November 23, and Saturday evening, 
November 24. His recital was scheduled for Tuesday 
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KREISLER CANCELS 
ALL HIS CONCERTS 


Noted Violinist to Play No More in America 
During Wartime Except for Charity—Dr. 
Kunwald Resigns Conductorship in Cin- 
cinnati—Other Musical Militarism 





Fritz Kreisler, the well known and popular violinist, 
announced last Monday morning that he had asked for a 
general release from all his outstanding concert contracts 
that he had yet to play this season. A long tour had been 
arranged for him by Charles A. Ellis, of Boston, and in 
some quarters it was said that the Kreisler earnings this 
season wou'd have run to about $80,000. It is by no means 
certain that all the holders of Kreisler contracts will re- 
lease that artist, but if the agitation against him continues 
throughout the country, doubtless the abrogation of his 
contracts will become general. 

In an official statement which Mr. 
Kreisler gave out, following upon his 
action in cancelling the contracts, he 
says: “Bitter attacks have been made 
on me as an Austrian and because at 
the outbreak of the war I fought as 
an officer in the Austrian army at the 
Russian front. I also have been criti- 
cized for fulfilling engagements under 
contracts made long ago. Therefore I 
am asking all concerned to relieve me 
from my obligations under existing con- 
tracts. .My promise will be kept to play 
without compensation for those charities 
for which I have already pledged my 
support. 

shall always remain deeply sensi- 
ble of my debt of gratitude to this 
country for past kindnesses and appre- 
ciation of my art.” 

Another long statement by Mr. Kreis- 
ler was published in the Musicar 
Courter last week, and in it he spoke 
with regret of the present conditions 
and expressed his thanks to the coun- 
try for its kind treatment of him arid 
his admiration for our land and our 
people in general. 

It is a familiar story that Kreisler 
concerts had been cancelled in Pitts- 
burgh, Youngstown, Ohio; Morgan- 
town, W. Va., etc. In New York, last 
Saturday afternoon, his recital at Car- 
negie Hall took place before a house 
packed from pit to dome, and there 
was no indication of objection to Kreis- 
ler’s appearance on the part of anyone 
in the huge auditorium. The enthu- 
siasm of the listeners was very marked. 
An unusually large number of sailors 
and soldiers was present, scattered 
throughout the audience as patrons who 
had paid for their tickets. 

In a late interview, Mr. Kreisler ex- 
pressed his intention to live quietly in 
New York, and to devote himself to 
composing serious works that he long 
has bad in mind. He married in this 
country some ten years ago, and his 
wife is an American. She was criti- 
cized rather sharply in San Francisco 
some months ago on the occasion of a 
patriotic demonstration. “It is my fond 
hope,” said Mr. Kreisler, “that after 
the war is ended we artists will be first 
to carry the message of peace through 
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propriateness and imaginativeness. She Photo by Matzene, Chicago. JULIA CLAUSSEN, Nl 
is a terpsichorean genius. The renowned mezzo-soprano, formerly of the Chicago Opera and now of the Metropolitan all the countries. ‘Surely art and re- 
The stage trappings and costumes Opera. Mme. Claussen made her debut there last Friday evening, November 23, as Delilah in ligion will be the first forces that will 
were of customary splendor and espe- Saint-Saéns “Samson and Delilah,”and a _—_ po — Cage with the finish of her vocal set about the great reconstruction of 
art and the resourcefulness and effect of her histrionism. world sympathy. When peace comes, 


cially in the final tableaux made an irre- 
sistible impression. 
“Samson and Delilah” 
oratorio than opera. The first act 
choruses’ are masterpieces in that form of writing. 
Many of the solos are suave and even moving pieces 
of music. The ballet parts are undeniably charming. 
However, the score as a whole fails to exert a powerful 
hold on the fancy of the listener, and doubtless this is 
due to the fragmentary and actionless libretto. The Bib- 
lical story of Samson and Delilah is a powerful one and 
should be able to yield better dramatic results than are 
achieved in the Saint-Saéns work. The first act is prac- 
tically barren of action and the exposition lacks directness 
of expression and cumulative interest. The finale is fool- 
ish, with Delilah practically offering herself to Samson 
in the public street and the Old Hebrew restraining the 
young hero from throwing himself at her feet before the 
very eyes of the gaping multitude. There should have 
been a scene for the pair alone. Also the end of the sec- 
ond act is badly constructed. It should have been an 
interior showing Delilah in all the sensuous surroundings 
of her customary existence. The hair cutting episode, 
of such vital import, should at least be suggested. As 
it is handled at present, off stage, it goes for nothing. Last 
Friday the effect was marred further by a mishap to 
Caruso, who dashed from Delilah’s house, and tripping on 
the outside steps, fell headlong to the ground. The audi- 
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afternoon, November 27, but the first advertising of the 
recital appeared in the Sunday daily papers of November 
25. On Monday afternoon, November 26, the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau received the following telegram from the 
local managers, Wessels and Voegeli, in Chicago: “Heifetz 
recital advertised in newspapers for first time Sunday 
House sold out Monday at two o'clock. Now selling stage 
seats.” 


Metropolitan Repertoire, Week of December 3 





Godunoft”; usual cast, 
Marina; Wednesday, Puccini's 
Caruso, Amato, Papi; Thurs- 
day, “Nozze di Figaro,” Hempel, Matzenauer, Farrar, 
De Luca, Didur, Bodanzky; Friday, “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” Florence Easton (her debut with the company). 
Riccardo Martin, Thomas Chalmers; followed by 
“Pagliacci.” Muzio, Caruso, Amato, Moranzoni_ con- 
ducting; Saturday afternoon, a revival of “Daughter of 
the Regiment,” Hempel, Mattfeld, Carpi, Scotti, Rossi, 
Papi; Sunday evening concert. December 2, Puccini- 
Verdi evening; soloists, Muzio, Miller, Fornia, Althouse, 
Mardones, Papi conducting. 


Monday, December 3, “Boris 
except Louise Homer as 


“Manon Lescaut,” Alda, 


although art will try to speak its mes- 
sage, will not all the energies of the 
nations be devoted to reestablishing the 
material things that are urgent ? I fear everything else 
will have to wait for that.” 

It is said that Mr. Kreisler will appear four times this 
season for charity, three times with the Kneisel Quartet 
(taking the place of Franz Kneisel as the first violin), 
and once as soloist at a Sunday night concert in the Hip- 
podrome in December. , Also, he has been booked to ap- 
near with the Philharmonic and Symphony orchestras, but 
he savs that, unless they hold him to his contracts, he 
will not play. A Boston appearance is on the tapis, 
too. s 

In addition to his recital of Saturday, Mr. Kreisler ap- 
neared here also at the Biltmore Musicale on Friday 
There, too, he was made the recipient of an ovation, and 
had to play several encores a 





Des Moines Speaks 


Dr. M. L.. Bartlett, the well known concert manager of 
Des Moines, Iowa, wrote a ringingly patriotic letter to the 
Des Moines Capital. of November 21, 1917, in which he 
said: “If the American people can look with equanimity 


and a clear conscience on the spectacle of our own Albert 
on page 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


ZIMIN ABANDONS HIS MOSCOW OPERA HOUSE 


Refused to Be Dictated to by His Artists—Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Kashtey”— 
Ippolitoif-Ivanoff’s New Work, “Ole from Nordland”—Last Season 
Very Busy Notwithstanding the Revolution 


Moscow, Arbatte, Deneshny 32, Russia, 
July 28, Russian date } 1917. 
August 10, new style 

[In her next letter, to be published next week, Miss 
von Tidebthl tells of the summer musical season this 
year, bringing events nearly down to the time of the 
second revolutionary outbreak.—Editor’s Note.] 

A close succession of great events in the political and 
social life of Russia filled up the season of 1916-1917. 
Never was the need of music greater than at that time, 
when the revolution had driven the minds of men to strug- 
gle and when the brazen din of battles had resounded from 
afar. ’ 

Music. indeed, had a great work to do: Music helped us 
in our fight for principles, refreshing our minds, saved us 
from the insanity of hatred, quieting our feelings, and at 
present, let us hope. will help us to vanquish the crisis 
which has overwhelmed us in the affairs of Russia. This 
was felt during the whole winter season; the music halls 
and opera houses were crowded to the utmost extent. Our 
musicians and singers wished to do their best and highest 
duty to their native lend. 

Concert and opera performances were given in close suc- 
cession. To be sure, the conditions in the country could 
not constantly give the power to the performers to do their 
best, as the disturbance was sometimes too great. 

Now comes the question: Did the artists supply us with 
new thoughts, new impressions? Did the new political 
state of things aid to establish musical democracy in the 
country? 

Much has heen done in this line, and much is planned for 
the future. Let us hope that our musical organizations 
will attain the ideal they have set for themselves. 


What Was Done in Opera 


Here follows a brief account of what has been done in the 
realm of opera. First come the novelties and new settings 
of the Grand Onera House in Moscow. now called “The 
Theatre of the State.” There 166 opera and sixty-two ballet 
performances were given. 


“Ole From Nordland” 


The only new opera was “Ole from Nordland,” by 
Michael Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, director of the Moscow Con- 
servatoire, known as a composer of great skill and ‘anci- 
ful flieht when dealing with Russian songs or melodies of 
the Orient. The oriental coloring in his productions is 
something in which to rejoice. In the opera just men- 
tioned, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff quite unexpectedly turned his 
attention toward the Norwegian shore. His “Ole from 
Nordland” is a hero from there and the action takes place 
in the midst of fishermen and sailors. It seems that the 
Russian composer had been under the spell of Grieg, as 
his melodies are of a Norweaian style, depicting the naive 
sincere feelings of the people living near the sea, which 
changes from calm to storm and requires great strength in 
working from those who give their life to it. The music 
is sometimes appropriate to the sea, sometimes Ivrical, as 
in love duets and in the sones of peasants at their festi- 
vals, sometimes passionate and vigorous, denicting the em- 
phatic rise of feeling and temper in the hearts of men. 
This opera was performed twelve times during the season. 
The performances were in every respect good and the 
novelty met with a satisfying, thouch not overwhelming, 
success. Great praise ig due to Peter Olenin, an exneri- 
enced récisseur in chief, who supplied the opera with heau- 
tiful settings. He is the leading spirit of the artistic scheme 
at the theatre. 


Operatic Revivals at Moscow 


The operas revived at the Grand Opera House in Mos- 
cow were Rimskv-Korsakoff’s “Kashtey,” Tscha‘kowskv’s 
“Yolantha.” Verdi's “Don Carlos” and Tschaikowsky’s 
“Mazeppa.” 


Rimsky-Korsakoff's “Kashtey” 


Rimsky-Korsakoff’s short opera “Kashtey” is a marvel, 
a gem created by his genius, worthy to be universally 
known. He cumposed it in 1901 and called it “An Autumn 
Fairy Tale.” A Russian folk epic full of poetical charm 
and symbolic spirit wae chosen as its subject for it—a sub- 
ject, indeed, of quite exceptionally rich coloring. Kashtey, 
a hero sovereign, the personification of evil and passion- 
ate, wicked temper, who has his free will, kept a Czar’s 
daughter captive in his domain of gloom and terror. Her 
betrothed, a Czar’s son, came to deliver her and, succeed- 
ing in so doing, saved his beloved from the cunning and 
wicked Kashtey. llis daughter, Kashteiewna, loved the 

oung Czar’s son, but, rejected by him, suffered poignantly. 

The young Czarine, who pitied her, gave her a kiss that 
impressed Kashteiewna so deeply that she burst into tears. 
These were the first calm and peaceful feelings she ever 
had felt in her heart, and through them she was delivered 
from her grief, being turned into a water-willow. Kashtey 
and his domain of gloom and terror perished too, spring 
and warm sunny weather came and everything became 
radiant and joyful on earth. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff himself with his daughter worked out 
the libretto, improvising beautiful verses in quite an old 
Russian style. The fantastic subject gave Rimsky-Korsa- 
oft large scope for revealing the wealth of his fanciful 
mind. e adorned his orchestra with picturesque bits and 
exhibited a rich vein of sentiment and color. He used the 
system of leading motives in a most logical and consum- 
mate way. Kashtey’s gloomy domain was depicted by him 
with grvesome tunes, while the love duets, on the contrary, 
were full of soothing and poetical charm. The music to 
a snowstorm on diminished seventh chords suggested the 
impression of a real storm. Scales of augmented inter- 


vals, chromatic harmonies, syncopations, a flood of mighty 
melody, gave glamour to the music of this short opera, 
attracting everyone who listened to it. 

There is no doubt that this work holds the germ of en- 
during life, as it is one of the most important Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s creations and is interesting both in structure 
and contents. The composer himself was entirely sub- 
merged in his nationality, while improvising this marvel. 
The work has only three scenes, with three short pauses, 
but without any real break in the music. 

Mme. Neshdanowa, the leading soprano, was a charming 
Czar’s daughter, though not at the zenith of her great 
artistic and vocal powers in this part. Her betrothed was 
sung by Migay, a vigorous tenor, lacking expressiveness in 
acting. Kashtey was impersonated by a great artist, Pea- 
cock, who gave a perfect type of the gloomy hero with the 
magic force. His daughter, Kashteiewna, sang her part 
satisfactorily. The opera was conducted by Emil Cooper 
with a firm hand, bringing out every detail, every glimpse 
of Rimsky-Korsakoft’s heautiful orchestration. Moreover 
he imparted to the orchestra the true spirit of Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s music reviving the traditions bequeathed to us by 
our great national genius. 


Tschaikowsky’s “Yolantha” 


Tschaikowsky’s opera, “Yolantha,” is the last opera he 
composed. It cannot be ranked as one of his best, though 
several parts of it are of intense beauty, but as a whole it 
lacks the inspiration and grandeur one is accustomed to 
find in the compositions of the latter period of his life. 
His “Mazeppa,” on the contrary, based on a historical 
event, is full of a tragic motion, with intense revolutionary 
spirit and several lyrical episodes of great beauty. A more 
detailed report will be given at the opening of the coming 
season, as this opera will be one of the first to be given in 
Moscow. 

Verdi's “Don Carlos,” the third revival mentioned above, 
was given with the same care, and conductor and artists 
did their best to attain perfection. 166 opera performances 
took place at the Grand Opera House in Moscow during 
the season. 18 operas were by Russian composers and 9 
by foreigners. 

At the ballet Tschaikowsky took first place as a com- 
poser of ballet music, as his ballets were performed oftener 
than those by other composers. The activities of the 
ballet were not extensive; they were on the contrary rather 
insignificant and monctonous. Only one new ballet, Gla- 
zounow’s “Bovaderka” is to be mentioned. Nevertheless 
the number of ballet performances was 62. 


At Zimin’s Opera 


It has always been the fashion at Zimin’s Opera to bring 
out several novelties during the winter, but for the season 
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sov6-t7 there was only one new opera, called “Clara 
Militsh,” . f D. Kastalski, a well known composer of beau- 
tiful church music. The above mentioned opera is based 
on a novel of tragic mood by Tourgueniew. The music 
to it is sometimes of er lyrical beauty, very impressive, 
with much feeling. stalski composed it at an early 
period of his career. The orchestration is not worked out 
to its full beauty and lacks wonderfully resourceful or- 
chestral combinations. Nevertheless the opera attracted 
large audiences and had considerable success. 

imin’s Opera attracted interest by a splendid array of 
first rate mee’ who came as guests each for a few per- 
formances. They were: Mmes. Petrowa, Zvanzewa, Kous- 
nezowa; Messrs. F. Shaliapin, L. Sobinow, Gryuzounow, 
and some others. 

The number of performances at Zimin’s Opera amounted 
to the considerable total of 237, of which 14 operas were 
by Russian composers and 13 by foreigners. “A Fairy of 
Dolls” was the only ballet given there. [The old “Pup- 
penfee,” by Bayer, of Vienna—Editor’s note.] 


An Interesting Enterprise 


A new artistic enterprise was Zimin’s “Opera Studio,” 
the aim of which was to create an opera of intimate kind 
and to give young artists the opportunity of revealing their 
artistic endowment. There were 65 performances given 
of works by composers at the beginning of their careers. 
Yanowski, Ostroglazow, Kankarowitsh and others. Tschai- 
kowsky’s duet, “Romeo and Juliette.” was set for the first 
time on the stage like a play. It was delicious. Two bal- 
lets, “Arabian Nights” and “The Great Pan Is Dead,” and 
several performances for children took place. 


Zimin Abandons His Opera 


The revolutionary spirit afforded the artists and singers 
of Zimin’s Opera an excuse to demand for themselves sev- 
eral autonomous rights and a certain liberty in their work. 
But Mr. Zimin was of quite another mind in regard to the 
management of his artistic institution. He rejected every 
kind of conference on the affair and preferred to liberate 
the artists from their contracts. The opera enterprise was 
abandoned. Perhaps this decision was taken so abruptly 
on account of a great loss Mr. Zimin had suffered. In the 
spring a great fire broke out in the storehouse where much 
of his oneeey was kept. Beautiful pictures for stage set- 
tings painted by well known artists, productions of im- 
mense value, perished in the flames, 

** * * & 
_ Now the opera at the “People’s House” must be mén- 
tioned, where 113 performances took place. The repertoire 
consisted of 20 operas, 12 of which were by Russian com- 
a and 8 by foreigners. Operas by Tschaikowsky, 
imsky-Korsakoff, Glinka, Rubinstein and Verdi gained 
the greatest success. 

A democratic audience regularly filled the hall of the 
“People’s House” to the last seat. The artists were enthu- 
siastically welcomed and applauded, but the performances 
were not of the highest rank. 

6s el 

Such were the achievements at the opera houses in Mos- 
cow, at a time when Russia was sunk in strife and dis- 
turbance, in sorrow and trouble. ELLen von Tiperdut. 





“LA RONDINE” COOLLY RECEIVED IN MILAN 


Hopes for a La Scala Season—“I! Teatro del Soldato” Ends Its Season—Filipino 
Baritone to Debut—A Tenor Changes to Baritone 


Hotel Diana, Milan, Italy, } 
October 23, 1917. 

The campaign of protest against the closing of La Scala 
this year has assumed very interesting proportions, and it 
would seem now that there is a good chance of having a 
season after all. The central figures in an officially an- 
nounced project to put on a season after Carnival are 
Count Luigi Broglio and Arturo Toscanini. By this ar- 
rangement, Tosganini would become general manager of 
La Scala for this particular season. The movement is 
backed up by many influential people in the musical world 
and in the aristocracy, who desire at all costs that a season 
be put on even if only under a temporary management to 
prevent the bad impression that the closing of La Scala 
would create abroad. The fact that the enemy would 
prohably exploit the closing of Italy’s first theatre as an 
indication of general distress in the country, is bringing 
many adherents to the movement. 

A meeting has been arranged to take place in a few days 
with the object of discussing ways and means and of com- 
ing to a definite decision. This decision, as can be imag- 
ined, is awaited with the keenest interest in musical cir- 
cles here, and it is to be sincerely hoped that the efforts of 
the principal workers in the campaign will be crowned with 
success. : 

An important musical society in Milan, named the “Sifal” 
(Societa Italiana Fra Artisti Lirici) has issued a circular 
which states in a very precise and clear manner which 
various categories of workers in the lyric theatre would 
suffer, and emphasizes that if only on account of the bad 
impression which would be created abroad, La Scala must 
not remain closed. The “Sifal” has appealed to the mu- 
nicipality, to the box owners, to public administrations, and 
to the great personages in art, literature, journalism, and 
finance. 


“La Rondine” Fails 


In the meantime, the Dal Verme season continues to 
justify Oreste Poli’s ambitious enterprise. The first nov- 
elty of the season, “La Rondine” of Puccini, was given 
its Milan premiére. and every credit is due to the _impres- 
ario for a heautiful mise en scéne and a very effective cast. 

Much curiosity was manifested at the first performance. 
Unfortunately, however, the audience anneared to be ex- 
pecting another “Bohéme.” The similaritv of the scenes 
and characters to those of “Bohéme” had led most people 


in the house to expect a music approaching in kind that 
of Puccini’s masterpiece. The disappointment, as the music 
revealed itself to be far below the standard of “Bohéme” 
and merely a music, to accurately describe it, of an oper- 
etta, was general, and Puccini came in for a lot of crit- 
— for lending himself to the compilation of such a 
work, 

The music is in fact that of an operetta, a very pretty 
operetta with a very per Viennese waltz tune for its 
principal theme. The hand of Puccini is always felt, but 
merely as a shadow of himself. There are scores of 
dainty, very light, Puccinian cut phrases, full of melody of 
delicate construction, which unite easily with orchestral 
accompaniments of simple arrangement. There are also 
two or three long periods which are absolutely devoid of 
interest and tedious to a degree; these may be due to the 
insipidness of the libretto. 

The whole work was very disappointing and did not 
score anything like a success. Only once, in the closing 
scene of the opera, did we feel the real Puccini touch. This 
scene might have been written purposely for the Puccini 
temperament, and the maestro has responded in his best 
vein. The pity is that one should have to wait for the 
close of the opera to hear some good music. Puccini was 
called several times before the curtain, but his reception 
was only lukewarm, and he did not look overpleased. 

The cast was excellent in every respect. Mme. Farnetti 
as La Rondine, executed her part very artistically. Gen- 
naro Barra, one of the most popular tenors at the Dal 
Verme, sang a not very exacting part with consummate 
ease. His. voice, of beautiful quality, lent itself especially 
well to the mezza voce effects and his boyish figure went 
a long way to make him a really excellent Ruggero. Mlle. 
Dalmont made a great hit as Lisette. The same can be 
said about Dominici, who created the part of Prunier at 
Monte Carlo. Maestro Mugnone worked very hard at a 
thankless task and cannot blamed for failing to get 
any brilliant effects from his orchestra. 


The Closing of “Il Teatro del Soldato” 

“Il teatro del soldato” (the soldiers’ theatre) at the 
Italian front, has ceased to exist as an institution for the 
time being. The last concerts have been given and the 
soldiers very sorrowfully have had to bid au revoir to an 
institution which has provided them with many enjoyable 
moments during the last two months. Until next Spring 
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the doors of “Il teatro del soldato” will remain closed. 
The reason is not difticult to ess; the approaching winter 
with its accompaniment of ook rain, and snow. 

“Il teatro del soldato” has been an unqualified success. 
The mission it set out to fulfil, already described in the 
Musicat Courter, has been very completely fulfilled, and 
before everything else, credit must be given to the pro- 
moters and workers in the big and difficult scheme, In 
two months, over 600,000 soldiers have attended 150 con- 
certs, in which 150 of Italy’s , nw ge artists, dramatic, 
lyric, and variety, took part. hree and four concerts 
were given daily, to audiences averaging from 4,000 to 
5,000 soldiers just returned from the toils of trench work. 
The enthusiasm at the concerts has always been at a very 
high pitch, and the artists have undoubtedly forged a new 
link between stage and public, a link of sympathy forged 
under shell fire which will never be forgotten, by the sol- 
diers at least. All the expenses of the soldiers’ theatre 
have been met by the military authorities. 


At the Verdi Conservatory 


_ At the Verdi Conservatory, the principal conservatory 
in Milan, an interesting concert was given on the 2Ist by 
the Italo-Britannica League. The program consisted 
entirely of English music and was unique perhaps in the 
history of the conservatory, where so many magnificent 
concerts have been given. The large hall of the conserva- 
tory, seating some two or three thousands, was packed, and 
many people present appeared to be very surprised that 
so much pretty music has been penned by English com- 
osers. William Byrd, Henry Purcell, John Bull, Landon 
onald, Edward MacDowell, Cyril Scott, Edward German, 
and Edward Elgar were the composers whose music feat- 
ured in the program. The concert was a big success 
and will probably prove a forerunner to others. 


A Vocal Phenomenon 


Icilio Callejia, the tenor, is at the present moment looked 
upon as a vocal phenomenon. The reason is that this tenor, 
who, by the bye, is a British subject, hailing from Malta, 
and who for some ten years, ever since his debut at La 
Scala, has been considered one of the best dramatic tenors 
in Europe, especially famous for his rendering of “Otello,” 
has suddenly decided to give up singing tenor roles and 
sing instead those of a baritone. Many are the cases which 
could be cited of famous baritones and even basses becom- 
ing tenors, but it is extremely rare in history that a famous 
tenor has become baritone. Mr. Callejia makes his debut 
as baritone shortly at the Costanzi of Rome and the event 
is awaited with much curiosity. A few days before the 
new baritones departure for Rome, your correspondent and 
a few friends had the privilege of hearing the vocal phe- 
nomenon in the quondam tenor’s home, and all were struck 
by the beautiful quality and facility of the new voice. At 
the last season at La Scala Callejia was criticised as a 
tenor with baritone quality. The next time he sings he 
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Other Successes for Dianette Alvina 


Dianette Alvina, the American soprano, is back in Milan 
after singing nine times in “Fedora” at Vigevano, where 
she was starred. In four days Miss Alvina leaves for Spezia, 
where she will sing in “Fanciulla del West.” When this 
engagement is over Miss Alvina will probably go to Naples, 
where she has been offered a contract for the San Carlo. 
It was for some time thought that there would be no 
season at the San Carlo this year, but the official announce- 
— has been made that the usual winter season will take 
place. 

An Interesting Debut 


An interesting event to take place early next month at 
Treviso, is the operatic debut of Leopoldo Brias Roxas, 
Mr. Brias is a very young man and belongs to one of the 
best known families in the Filipino Isles. Originally in- 
tended for a commercial career, his unmistakabie gifts as 
a vocalist quickly showed him which was his real voca- 
tion. Following the advice of the famous baritone Bat- 
tistini, who is very keenly interested in the career of his 
oung friend, Mr. Brias took up his studies in Milan with 
Snedre Podesti, ex-conductor of the Metropolitan, who 
successfully brought him to the point of debutting as Ger- 
mont pére in “Traviata.” 

The Smaller Opera Houses in Milan 


At the Carcano and Lirico the interminable operatic sea- 
sons are flourishing, and every now and then turn out 
some excellent work. “Carmen,” “Mignon,” “Forza del 
Destino,” “Norma” and “Guaranv” have been the latest 
features. At Carcano “William Tell” of Rossini is sig- 
nalled for the near future. The most interesting thing 
about this production is that Hazel Buhl, an American so- 
prano, will sing the part of the prima donna. Miss Buhl 
has been amazingly active in Italy during four years, and 
has sung in no less than twenty-eight operatic seasons. 
Her vocal activities have taken her all round Italy and 
Sicily and Sardegna, and her repertoire, which is rapidly 
assuming large proportions, includes the roles which come 
under the category of both light and lyric soprano: “Faust” 


and “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Traviata” and fi etc. 


Pupils of Charles L. Tracy and John W. Nichols 


The second musical evening given by the pupils of 
Charles Lee Tracy, the eminent Leschetizky exponent, 
and John W. Nichols, the well known tenor and teacher 
of singing, was held in Mr. Tracy’s studio in Carnegie 
Hall on Monday evening, November 19. The next en- 
tertainment will be given on Tuesday, December 4. The 
students are expected to organize a club very shortly, 
the name and officers of which will be made public at a 
later date in these columns. On various evenings 
throughout the season the works of composers will be 
presented for the purpose of study. Other evenings will 





will undoubtedly be called a baritone with tenor quality. be devoted to folkmusic, opera, the French, Russian, 
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Old Italian anid Scandinavian schools, as well as pro- 
grams by American and English composers. 


Ethelynde Smith in Maine and Middle West 


Ethelynde Smith, whose lovely soprano voice and ex- 
cellent interpretative ability has won for her large and 
ever increasing circies of admirers from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, has begun her season most auspiciously. On 
October 31, Miss Smith made her eighth appearance under 
the auspices of the Woman's Literary Union of Portland, 
Me. In addition to an aria from Bizet’s “Carmen,” Miss 
Smith sang three numbers dedicated to her, “Spinning- 
Wheel Song” (Fay Foster), “Come, Greet the Morn” 
(Daisy Wood Hildreth) and “To You” (Alexander M. 
Jareckie). On November 9, Miss Smith appeared at Mon- 
ticello Seminary, Godfrey, Ill, an exclusive girls’ school 
which engages the best artists, among those who have ap- 
peared being Julia Claussen, Christine Miller, Wynne Pyle, 
Arthur Shattuck and others. Her audience was most en- 
thusiastic, and Miss Smith was obliged to repeat two songs 
and add three encores after numerous recalls. The follow- 
ing day she gave a second recital at the Missouri State 
School for the Blind at St. Louis, her audience showing that 
deep appreciation for her art which those who cannot see 
so generally have. Under the auspices of Aurora College, 
Miss Smith gave a recital at Aurora, Ill, on November 
12, this being a re-engayement as a result of her success 
there last March. Wednesday, November 14, found her 
in Chicago, where she appeared in Carl D. Kinsey’s series 
of Morning Musicales. An unusually large and apprecia- 
tive audience listened to an excellent program, to which 
many encores were necessarily added. 





The MacDermids on Tour 

James G. MacDermid, the composer, and Sybil Sammis 
MacDermid, his wife, were in New York a short time last 
week bound from Philadelphia to Chicago. The artist 
couple had just returned from a very successful appear- 
ance in Philadelphia, where a MacDermid program was 
given by the Matinee Musical Club of that city. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. MacDermid scored a pronounced success, accord- 
ing to the newspaper and private reports received by the 
Musicat Courier. 





Herman Sandby Plays for War Relief 


Herman Sandby, the Danish cellist, played November 16 
at the big Féte des Allies, given at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, and on November 18 he was heard in Morris- 
town, N. J. His numbers included some of his popular 
Scandinavian folk music in addition to his transcriptions 
of songs by Dvorak and Rimsky-Korsakoff. His excellent 
playing aroused great enthusiasm and deserved the many 
recalls which were accorded, to which he responded with 
several encores. 
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November 15, Aeolian Hall 
“Another Triumph” 











N. Y. Tribune. 


The evening recital was that of Mary Jor- 
i] dan, whose host of friends always turn out 
in force. Miss Jordan was in admirable 
voice. She is an excellent artist, and one 
whose voice is an organ of purity and power. 
The audience, one which filled the entire hall, 
greeted the singer most nthusiastically. 


N.Y. Times. 


Mary Jordan, an admired contralto whose 
annual recital filled Aeolian Hall with a gala 
audience last night, sang ‘“‘The Star Spangled 





Banner’. amid a decoration of flags and 
palms, and introduced into her pro; 

not only French, Russian, and old Hebrew 
airs which were redemanded, but also Amer- 
ican negro folksongs and by request “Swa- 
nee River” which the house applauded at the 
first bars. She sang three unusual numbers 


with evident s: ag ws he 
“Sailors Wife,” by H. T. Burleigh. 
N. Y. Sun. 


Mary Jordan, contralto, was heard in her 
annual recital. This singer has a voice of 
velvety quality and she uses it well. Her 
program was very interesting. The audience 
tiled the house, 


N.Y. World. 


Mary Jordan, a popular contralto, gave her 
annual recital in Aeolian Hall last night. 
She was in fine voice and made a stunnin 
picture in front of a tastefully decorat 
stage. Intelligence and charm marked the 











Management : 





Brooklyn Eagle. 








LOUDON CHARLTON 


delivery of all her songs. A _ fashionable 


audience filled the house. 


N. Y. Evening Mail. 


Mary Jordan's recital was a triumph for 
that most difficult of all organs to popular- 
ize, the contralto voice. Miss Jordan knows 
how to sing and how to interp-et songs, but 
she has never been so completely in posses- 
sion of her powers as last night. 





Mary Jordan gave her annual recital last 
night in Aeolian Hall. A large audience en- 
joyed her full, beautiful voice and polished 
singing. An interesting part of the pro- 
gram was one devoted to negro spirituals 
arranged by H. T. Burleigh. 


Miss Jordan, as is well known, has a voice 
of unusual beauty. 


Mary Jordan gave a song recital with 
many interesting novelties. Miss Jordan’s 
art may well be exemplified by younger sing- 
ers. Not only does she produce her tones 
with unction, but she exercises taste and 
skill in the arrangement of programs. She 
is also a rarity among singers, as she can do 
a modern French song with appropriaté style. 
Other interesting “novelties were Paul Mar- 
tineau’s arrangements of Eleventh Century 
melodies, which Miss Jordan sang in Hebrew. 
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ANNA FITZIU MAKES BRILLIANT 
DEBUT IN CHICAGO AS TOSCA 


The Young Soprano Given an Ovation— Baklanoff and Crimi Score in the Cast 
—Galli-Curci Supreme in “Dinorah”—Melba’s Farewell 
in “La Bohéme” 


“Tosca,” Monday, November 19 


Anna Fitziu made her Chicago debut in grand opera here 
Tosca. From her first entrance, the talented, young 
prano won the hearts of her audience through her 
charming personality and pleasing vocal equipment. 
The “Vissi d’Arte” aria was superbly rendered and 
hough the public insisted upon an encore, Miss 
Fitziu wisely declined to grant the request, in order 
to allow the drama to go on its course uninterrupted. Her 
losca has a touch of originality, though classic in tradition. 
gowned, Miss Fitziu was ravishing to the eye. 
Histrionically, the singer was likewise excellent. Her por- 
trayal of the part in the first act revealed a seductive, 
lever and fascinating woman much in love with Cavara- 
dossi, while in the second act, in the famous scene with 
Scarpia, she made a pathetic figure of a woman strong in 
defending her honor, weak and feeble when away from 
her and unable to stand his suffering while he was 
being tortured. Vocally Miss Fitziu'’s voice is clear, mellow 
ind of great carrying power, and she uses it with consum- 
hier debut was successful in every respect 
George Baklanoff was the Scarpia. Much was expected 
from this artist in the role, especially after his original 
conception of Mephisto in “Faust,” and he lived up to his 
reputation as a first class actor-singer. His Scarpia is 
cynical, hard, passionate and even rough. It is not the 
Baron Scarpia. It is Scarpia, the chief of police, bent on 
wetting both his desire and his passion satisfied. He in- 
‘licted cleverly the third degree on helpless Tosca, employ- 
ing all artifice of an intelligent mind—politeness, 
roughness, kindness—until finally she had to grant both 
requests. A truly remarkable delineation of one of the 
most difficult acting parts in a baritone’s repertoire. He sang 
the role with telling effect, and his presentation will live 
jong in the memory of those who were present on this 
occasion, 

Giulio Crimi, who, since the beginning of the season has 
scored heavily on each occasion, was again in superb form. 
Ihe famous aria in the last act, “A lucevan le steele,” was 
acclaimed to the echo. He too refused to encore the aria, 
though the insistence of public showed real desire for a 
repetition, A special word of praise is also due to Vittorio 
Trevisan one of the greatest character singers on the stage, 
who as Ii Sagrestano has no peer. Constantin Nicolay, in 
splendid voice, was a most effective Angelotti. Sturani had 
his orchestra well in hand and gave an exquisite reading 
of the score 


“Aida,” 


On account of C ampanini’s indisposition, the third per- 
formance of “Isabeau,” which was to take place with the 
same cast heard previously, had to be postponed, and 
“Aida” was substituted with the same cast as last week, 
. with the exception of Crimi, who was the Rhadames, and 
of Sturam, who replaced Campanini at the conductor's 
desk, Crimi, who has been singing exceptionally well since 
the beginning of the season, gave a splendid account of 
himself as the Egyptian warrior. He sang with great 
beauty of tone and at the conclusion of his “Celeste Aida,” 
the audience broke forth into a tempest of applause. Crimi 
is ascending in popularity, and he shared with Rosa Raisa 
in the first honors of the evening. 

Rosa Raisa duplicated her triumph of the opening week 
in the title role in which she excels. Columns could be 
written about this great artist’s admirable conception of 
the part which she is making her own and in which she 
is sure to triumph elsewhere than on the shores of the 
Nile or of Lake Michigan. The other members of the 
cast were worthy supporters to the two stars, Sturani 
gave an illuminating reading, building up climax after 
climax without drowning out the singers, keeping his 
orchestra subdued except in the ensemble and march, when 
he allowed its full tonal volume to expand ad libitum and 
to play senorously the ever enjoyable music of Verdi. 


Gorgeously 


lover 


mate art 


1 
the 


Tuesday, November 20 


“Dinorah,” Wednesday, November 21 


A second hearing of Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah” was further 
evidence of Maestru Campanini’s sagacity and Mme. Galli- 


Curci’s supreme art. A large house came to hear the star 
= one of her most convincing roles. It was a regular 

Galli-Curci night, with ovations after everything she did, 
and justly so, for the great artist was at her best. The cast 
was the same that sung it on its first presentation here last 
week, and Rimini was again an effective Noel. He, too, 
shared the honors of the night. 

At the conductor's desk a new director was in charge, 
Sig. Conti, who gave the score an excellent reading. 


“La Bohéme,” Thursday, November 22 


“La Bohéme” was given for the farewell operatic night 
this season of Nellie Melba, who sang the part of Mimi. 
The famous soprano, who had in years gone by practically 
made the role her own, was not at her best; besides, she 
no longer looks the part of the young consumptive girl. 
Crimi covered himself with glory in the part of the poset. 
He sang gloriously and won an overwhelming success. 
Likewise, Rimini as Marcello disclosed his large and sono- 
rous organ to best advantage, and his delineation of the 
role could not be improved upon, as it has the verve and 
spirit ot the Latin Quarter. Miss Sharlow for the first 
time had essayed the part of Musetta. Our excellent con- 
frere, Felix Borowski, had the following criticism regard- 
ing the work of this artist in the Chicago Herald: “Miss 
Sharlow’s Musetta lack something of the animation 
which has characterized the work of some of her prede- 
cessors, Her waltz song of the second act would have 
been greatly improved by a more vivacious tempo, but 
there can be no doubt about the charming quality of her 
voice and the skill with which she uses it.” Sturani con- 
ducted. 


“Faust,” Saturday (Matinee), November 24 


A repetition of “Faust” brought out the same cast as 
last week, with the exception of Anna Fitziu, who replaced 
Melba as Marguerite. The newcomer is without doubt the 
best Marguerite presented since the inception of the regular 
opera here eight years ago. Her acting is realistic and 
poetic. Miss Fitziu’s youthful appearance made of the 
heroine a picture ravishing to the eye, and from the first 
she won the heart of her audience. Her study of Mar- 
guerite, though it conforms to tradition, had a true note 
of originality and personality, sweet, winsome and lovable. 
Vocally, Miss Fitziu came up to all expectation. Her 
voice rang true and the ‘ “Jewel Song” was sung with tell- 
ing effect. General Manager Campanini is to be congratu- 
lated for having given the Saturday afternoon habitues an 
opportunity of hearing this new Marguerite, a worthy op- 
ponent to Lucien Muratore. The great French tenor re- 
peated his wonderful delineation of the role and once 
more achieved. The Mephistopheles of Baklanoff on sec- 
ond acquaintance impressed even more favorably. His 
makeup was capital and his apparition in the church scene, 
which was omitted last week, surprised the public, which 
gave way to its approval in bestowing upon the baritone 
salvos of applause, “The Calf of Gold” was superbly ren- 
dered, likewise “The Serenade.” Alfred Maguenat was a 
handsome Valentine and disclosed his beautiful organ to 
best advantage in his aria, “Avant de quitter.” Jeska 
Swartz discarded the ugly accoutrement worn last week 
and looked stunning in tights. The young artist sang the 
“Flower Song” beautifully. The other roles were in capa- 
ble hands. Charlier conducted. 


Opera Notes 


The opera bomber, Reinhold A. Faust, a true disciple of 
Mephisto,.has been arrested, and thus the unfortunate 
incident which could have had bad results at the first per- 
formance of “Dinorah” has come to a happy ending. 

The injunction restraining George Baklanoff from ap- 
pearing with the Chicago Opera Association was heard in 
court last week. Mr. Baklanoff won his case against the 
Boston Grand Opera Company, the injunction being re- 
fused the latter organization. 

“The Jewels of the Madonna” will be given next Sunday 
afternoon with Crimi, Rimini and Raisa. Daddi, who was 
inadvertently credited in the Musica, Courier with being 
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a conductor of the Chicago Opera Association, has been 
secured by General Director Campanini to sing the role of 
Biaso, in which the comic tenor has been heard since the 
Chicago premiére of the work. 

“Ernani” and “The Masked Ball” will be revived for the 
new baritone, Riccardo Stracciari. 


Levitzki to Play for the Bohemians 


At the regular meeting of the Bohemians (New York’s 
musicians’ cluh) to be held next Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 3, a program of piano music will be given by Mischa 
Levitzki, with works by Beethoven, Schumann (G minor 
sonata), Chopin and I tszt. 


The BearGiees Sousa 


For at least twenty-two years, John Philip Sousa’s face 
has been familiar to all the world. During that time one 
of the distinguishing feature traits of the popular com- 
poser conductor was his luxuriant growth of sable chin 


SOUSA, 
sans Sousa’s Band, sans all except a dollar a day from 
Uncle Sam and a lot of additional honor. 


Sans beard, 


whisker. The word “was” is used advisedly, for Lieu- 
tenant Sousa no longer possesses his famous hirsute camou- 
flage. Last week the Sousa whiskers went under the 
shears. And now look at him! 





Fas NP pitas in Be 
\ 


Sam S. Losh, directing the singing at Camp Bowie, Fort Worth, Texas. 
time. 


SINGING SOLDIERS AT CAMP BOWIE. 


Mr. 


Mr. Losh is seen in thr center o with the megaphone. 


he picture, 


Losh has recently been capeinted song leader for the camp. He is directing 


x 
the boys in “Songs for the Hike,” a regiment at a 
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YOLANDA MERO’S ART 














Press Opinions on Her Recent Recitals in Philadelphia, 
New York and Cincinnati: 


NEW YORK 
(New. York Times, November 20, 1917.) 


Yolanda Mero, a rare pianist, now in “her prime, 
opened her matinee in Aeolian Hall yesterday with 
an “organ’’ concerto of Friedemann Bach, arranged 
by August Stradal. The player added Schumann's 
“Davidsbuendler” dances, two bits of Debussy delight- 
fully done, a seranade of Rachmaninoff, and a rhap- 
sody of Dohnanyi. She also gave her own version of 
a waltz by Merkel, very much as the late Teresa 
Carrefio, whom the radiant Miss Mero oddly recalled 
vesterday, used so proudly to play her little ‘Teresita 
Waltzes” to a public that acclaimed her ‘“Valkyr of 
the piano.” There were concluding numbers of Liszt. 





(New York Evening Mail, November 20, 1917.) 


Yolanda Mero has played the piano often enough in 
New York to prove her right to give a recital an 
time she chooses. if Any other excuse were needed, 
however, the organ concerto of W. F. Bach (arranged 
for piano by August Stradel), with which she opened 
her program yesterday afternoon at Aeolian Hall, 
would have been sufficient. 

This wonderfully virile composition, opening with a 
sustained pedal point, and built up in true ‘“‘Rhein- 
gold" style, gave the pianist the best chance to show 
her true capabilities, and she made good use of the 
opportunity. Schumann's ‘Davidsbuendlertaenze,” 
which followed, were played with as much poetic feel- 
ing as their contents will permit. 


(New York Evening Journal, November 20, 1917.) 


Mme. Mero has not appeared very often in the last 
few years in New York, which is something that is to 
regretted, for this pianist is one of the most interesting 
of the women of the keyboard. She is not given to that 
meticulous overelaboration of finicking effects that is 
so soon productive of ennui in the listener, On the 
contrary, whilst splashes of color illumine her inter- 
pretative plan, its most salient element is fire of 
temperament, a dash that makes her playing tingle 
with life. 

‘This was the impression that she created yesterday 
One failed to realize, at times, that it was a woman 
who was playing, while she was occupied with a 
Friedemann Bach organ concerto. Reserve, without 
constraint, marked her account of ‘‘Davidsbuendler- 
taenze’’ of Schumann—a reserve within the requisites 
of the lighter, romantic sentiment attendant upon the 
Schumann style. But life and vigor still shone through 

reserve, and Schumann escaped sentimentaliza- 
tion. 


(New York Herald, November 20, 1917.) 


Mme. Yolanda Mero, one of the excellent women 
pianists who appear here frequently, gave a recital in 
Aeolian Hall yesterday. . . Schumann's ‘“Davids- 
biindlertanze’’ she played with a fine touch, bringing 
out the humor, the merry rhythms and the sentiment 
of the beautiful little melodies most successfully. 
P . She is at her best in music of Liszt and she 
presented a group of his compositions, including ‘“Har- 
monies du Soir,” “Sposalizio’” and the polonaise in E. 


(New York Evening Post, November 29, 1917.) 


In the Schumann “Davidsbiindlertinze”’ the pianist 
revealed u wonderful variety of tone color and a fine 
interpretative sense. 

Morceaux by Debussy, Rachmaninoff, Dohnanyi, and 
her own arrangement of a ‘Valse Intermezzo” by 
Merkel, followed. Each was charmingly played, but 
the Valse was by “ar toe most fascinating. A group 
by Liszt closed the official program, but the audience 
demanded more It is pleasant to be able to record 
that the artist deserved all the applause she received. 
Few of even the best pianists now before the public 
have the ardent temperament of this young Hun- 
garian artist. Delightfully pianistic in every sense of 
the word was her playing of Liszt’s “Harmonies du 
Soir,” “Sposalizio,”” and the inspiriting polonaise in B 
major, all of which were much relished. 


(New York Sun, November 20, 1917.) 


MME. MERO SCORES IN BACH CONCERTO. 
Pianist Plays Brilliantly Stradal’s Arrangement of 
Piece Written for Organ. 

. . . Her program was one of interest and vayicty. 
She began with a very brilliant arrangement of an 
organ concerto of Friedemann Bach made by August 
Stradal, which gave her a good opportunity for a dis- 
play of tone and technic. It is a virtuoso piece in- 
deed. but she played it brilliantly, her octave work 

being especially noteworthy. 

In the “Davidsbtindler” dances of Schumann, which 
followed, the pianist showed the same mastery of the 
keyboard. . . . The audience was large and enthu- 
siastic. 


s 


(New York American, November 20, 1917.) 


YOLANDA MERO BRILLIANT IN HER PIANO 
RECITAL. 

Mme. Yolanda Mero revealed her gifts in a brighter 
light than ever before. Indeed, from beginning to end 
of the program, her performance was so brilliant as 
to surprise even her most ardent champions. It was 
a performance that not only diclosed bravura powers 
of a remarkable order, but genuine musicianship and 
temperament. 

In her opening number Mme. Mero gave a striking 
demonstration of strength and vigor, obtaining tre- 
mendous sonorities from the superb instrument she 
had at her disposal, yet never forcing the tone. Under 
her sensitive fingers, too, the beautiful cantilena of 
the slow movement (taken a shade too slow, per- 
haps) breathed tenderness and passion, 

Mme. Mero was equally successful in the lighter 
moods of Schumann’s ‘“‘Davidsbuendlertaenze,"” which 
she played almost flawlessly from a technical point of 
view, and the staccato passages of her own arrange- 
ment of Merkel’s “Valse Intermezzo” glittered like 
the diamonds on her wrist. 











PHILADELPHIA 


(Philadelphia Record, November 16, 1917.) 
MERO IN RECITAL. 
Brilliant Pianiste Given Ovation by Concert Audience. 

Yolanda Mero’s third piano recital in Philadelphia 
was a vastly different event from the first when, as 
a lately arrived young Hungarian girl, she was intro- 
duced to an awlience strange to her astounding 
genius. The audience in Witherspoon Hall yesterday 
afternoon represented musicians and music lovers who 
have acquainted themselves with the dazzling piano- 
playing of Madame Mero and who were anxious to wel- 
come her in an entire recital and to revel in her work 
unobscured by orchestral background. In the few 
seasons she has been in this country, she has made 
marked and interesting advance in her art. Her 
superabundant fire has been brought under more con- 
tol and the analytical qualities of her’ work are now, 
if not. predominant, at least in strong evidence. Her 
Bach playing, for instance, might have done honor to 
Busoni, although it is not in Bach or even in Chopin 
that she excels, but in that brilliant dashing music 
which requires technic, power and great imagina- 
tive force. Always surprising, Mero succeeded in giv- 
ing a dazzling account of herself in her Debussy play- 
ing. None of the languishing femininity that gen- 
erally appears in the accepted versions of Debussy’s 
lovely studies marred her interpretation, but while 
she played with the rarest delicacy and grace, she 
gave an ideal form of Debussy and drew some of her 
warmest applause through music that does not usually 
appeal to an average audience. The Agghazy octave 
etude was given with tremendous speed and brilliancy 
and was rewarded by an encore. 

At the conclusion of the concert, in addition to the 
Liszt Rhapsody and the Voyrich Staccato Etude, done 
in scintillant style, she played our national anthem, 
giving it with breadth and power. 


(Philadelphia Press, November 16, 1917.) 


Mme. Mero gave a recital at Witherspoon Hall, play- 
ing before a large audience, and one that fell fully 
into sympathy with her art, and showed most pro- 
nounced appreciation. The pianist presented as her 
most important effort, W. F. Bach's concerto. The 
choice was acceptable, for it afforded her the desired 
opportunity to display a masculine force in execution, 
with fine opportunities of shading and the marvelous 
power of her left hand, which is kept constantly en- 
gaged in long octave passages and chromatic runs, 

Liszt's “Funerailles’’ gave her the chance of exploit- 
ing a nicety in tonal expression, another side of her 
art that is carefully studied 

Debussy she interprets in exquisite taste. The most 
brilliant playing was the Agghazy “Etude on Octaves.” 
This masterly effort Was so much appreciated and ap- 
plauded that the pianist was compelled to respond with 
an encore. 

The last section of the program was devoted to 
Chopin. Mme. Mero presents him from the artist 
point of appealing to the sentiments rather than to 

aination Mero’s interpretation 
charmed the audience and brought an ovation to the 
pianist at the conclusion of the four numbers, 


(Philadelphia Inquirer, November 16, 1917.) 


Yolanda Mero has attained to high rank among the 
most distinguished pianists of the day. She is a 
brilliant executant whose well developed technic Is 
easily equal to the most formidable difficulties and 
who plays all kinds of music, with unfailing efficiency 
and fine effect, but what chietly impresses the listener 
to her performance is the force and fire and fervor 
by which it is inspired and the emphasis with which 
the significance and sentiment of the music which she 
interprets is communicated She is above all things 
a temperamental player and in her art the feeling and 
passion so characteristic of her race is strikingly ex- 
emplified 

She has the gift of eliciting from the piano that 
singing tone of which so few have the secret and her 
hearers by the heartiness of their applause left no 
doubt of their pleasurable appreciation 


(Philadelphia Public Ledger, November 16, 1917.) 


In W. F. Bach's concerto Mme. Mero retained a 
suggestion of the organ tones with admirable effect. 
In “Funerailles,”’ by Liszt, she inserted a grave nove 
in her program, but relieved it with some ethereal 
numbers by Debussy. 

Mme. Mero was delightful in her own arrangement 
of the ‘“‘Rosamunde,’’ by Schubert, and in another of 
her arrangements, a valse intermezzo, by Merkler 

In “hopin Mme, Mero displayed the heights of her 
temperament and technique In fact, her whole per 
formance showed increased ability both in tone and 
technic 


CINCINNATI 


(Cincinnati Enquirer, Noveniber 9, 1917.) 


Mme. Mero’s piano playing was a fine complement 
She began with the “Rondo Capriccioso”’ of Mendels- 
sohn, which she took at a furious tempo, Then fol 
lowed a beautiful performance of the B minor ca- 
priccio of Brahms, an interesting selection by Debussy, 
and a stunning performance of the “Staccato Capric- 
cio” of Vogrich Her technic is impeccable and her 
tone full of great variety of color She played the 
octave study of Agghazy dazzlingly by way of encore 
a and a brilliant performance of the second 
rhapsody of Liszt, which she gave with splendid 
rhythmic effects and a wide variety of tonal dynam- 
ies It made a fine impression, and, though she was 
recalled many times, she did not spoil the effect with 
an encore. 

The concert opened with Mme. Matzenauer singing 
“The Star Svangled Banner’ and Mme. Mero playing 
the accompaniment 


(Cincinnati Times, November 9, 1917.) 


Madame Mero is a pianist of impassioned style and 
stunning technic. These facilities enable her to offer 
at viruoso pace such things as the Mendelssohn 
“Rondo” and other selections of her groups Hers is 
always a dazzling performance, as will be recalled by 
those attendants on Symphony concerts who assisted 
at her local debut. WVossessing all those things which 
go toward a mastery of the keyboard, the impetuosity 
of Madame Mero allows her to practically overwhelm 
ier hearers with feats of tone and tempi impossible to 
a less fortunately endowed player. The Liszt rhap- 
sody, which Madame Mero played here at the Sym- 
phony concerts, has become one of her own posses- 
sions. And there are those who affirm that Madame 
Mero plays it with such vivacity, brilllancy and un- 
derstanding that for this particular style of music she 
has at present no equal, 
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great work that is being done by the educational sys- 

tem of Greater New York in teaching the people what 
is best in music was shown. It was pointed out in this 
article that during the months of October, November and 
December of the present year, 118 lectures would be given 
in various educational institutions of Greater New York, 
this forming part of the night school system. Organ re- 
citals, etc., are given along with these lectures, but the 
work of the Board of Education is in a measure confined 
to these lectures which are invaluable to the student and 
also to those who need this assistance in coming to an 
appreciation of the best in music. 

Those who are familiar with the work of the Board of 
Education can well understand that to arrive at this stage 
of the development of music in this country, there has 
been a long, hard road to travel. But it is safe to say 
that there is not another city in the Union that gives as 
much time to music through its educational system as does 
Greater New York. 

But all the good work in this direction is not confined 
exclusively to the Board of Education and the work of 
the school machinery. The individual is beginning to 
awaken to the necessity of giving the people the advan- 
tages of good music. To come to this phase of the de- 
velopment of music is the most gratifying indication of 
the love for music which is springing from basic work of 
the schools in the form of these lectures. Thousands get 
a return that can hardly be estimated, and it brings to 
musical events people who would not otherwise desire to 
hear music of the highest type. 

The Influence of the Moving Picture House 


Those who have control of public amusements do not 
seem to realize that with music acting as a part of public 
entertainments, a greater return in the way of business 
is given than would otherwise result from the efforts of 
those who control amusement enterprises. We know that 
the music in what are popularly termed the “movie shows,” 
is not of the highest order, and yet it is as a rule far 
superior to that of the ordinary theatre. Probably this is 
due to the fact that the pipe organ and the other musical 
instruments provided for that purpose, including the unit 
organ of the Wurlitzer house, have given an incentive 
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toward supplying music of the better grade for those who 
attend the moving picture enterprises, which has had much 
to do with creating a desire for better music, 

Probably no moving picture house in the world has de- 
veloped the musical side’ of its entertainment as has the 
Rialto Theatre, in New York City. Manager S. L. Roth- 
apfel, of this house, is a born musician, if one may use 
that expression. He has had no technical education, but 
he possesses the ability to direct an orchestra, and that 
with more than ordinary authority. Having this love for 
music, Mr. Rothapfel believed that the best people could 
be induced to attend moving picture entertainments, if 
music of the highest character were provided. Therefore 
an orchestra of fifty of the best musicians obtainable was 
gathered together, and a conductor of ability, Hugo Riesen- 
feld, was placed in charge of this band of musicians. One 
can well understand that a conductor of ability could de- 
velop a band of musicians such as is represented in this 
Rialto Orchestra to a point of perfection that the ordinary 
orchestra could not attain with a short time; but, even 
though the Rialto Orchestra has been under Conductor 
Riesenfeld’s direction for a comparatively short time, the 
fact that his men play seven hours a day, seven days in 
the week, winter and summer, has given them a training 
that it may be said no other orchestra in Greater New 
York has had the advantage of—for advantage it is, even 
though the work be hard. 


Results at the Rialto 


Mr. Riesenfeld has done his duty well, and hundreds of 
music lovers go to the Rialto each week in order to hear 
the music that is provided, and which is of the highest 
order. Not satisfied with the development of a small or- 
chestra to that point where many acclaim it to be the best 
orchestra in Greater New York, Mr. Rothapfel allowed 
Mr. Riesenfeld to develop a plan whereby the children of 
Greater New York would be given the opportunity of hear- 
ing this orchestra, and through this obtain that which 
would be of benefit to them, and would influence them as 
they grew older to seek of their own volition the sym- 
phony orchestra to satisfy their longing for good music. 

When Mr. Riesenfeld was asked what were his inten- 
tions and what he really wished to accomplish, his ex- 
planation set forth the ambitions of this man of music 
who believes in its educational side and believes also that 
what he can do through his orchestra for the little ones 
will be of vast assistance and benefit to the school system 
of New York, as applied to music, and which is repre- 
sented in the yearly work through lectures of those of 
ability. 

So to this question propounded to Mr. Riesenfeld by 

the Musicat Courter, “What are your intentions—what 
do you really want to accomplish?” .Mr. Riesenfeld 
said: 
“I want to gather around the orchestra pit of the 
Rialto a crowd of young people—students, even chil- 
dren, to whom I can show the eternal beauties of a 
Mozart overture or the movement of a higher symphony 
and a nobler rhythm without being academic. 

“Mr. Rothapfel and the owners of the Rialto have, in 
most generous manner, put at my disposal the house, 
orchestra, films, lights, and staff, and have sanctioned a 
mass of ‘printing matter, all of which amounts to a 
considerable sum of money. In spite of all this and of 
the fact that people who attended our first few concerts 
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said the programs were of superior quality, refined, 
educational and entertaining, I feel that the precise na- 
ture of what we are offering to the music lovers of New 
York is not yet widely enough known. I feel convinced 
that once the public realizes what we are giving every 
Saturday morning for ten cents, the theatre will be unable 
to hold those who wish to come. The problem that con- 
fronts me is how to disseminate that information among 
those who would most sincerely appreciate the concerts 
we are giving, and it is in that direction that I would 
like you to help me. 

“You see, it is not a question of money with us—if the 
theatre were filled every Saturday morning our mu- 
sicales would still have to be conducted at a loss—but 
what we desire is to stimulate an interest in the works of 
the world’s great composers and familiarize the rising 
generations with good music well played. We believe 
we have the ideal location in hick to do this and we 
have put the admission price down to a point which 
brings the concerts within the range of every one. You 
have heard one of our concerts yourself and you know 
that nothing of the sort has ever been offered before for 
the money. The symphony concerts held at irregular 
intervals in other places do not reach the masses as they 
should and do not come frequently enough to be the 
basis for such a musical education as we propose to 
make possible. We want these Saturday morning mu- 
sicales to become an institution; we want people to at- 
tend them as a matter of course, just as one would go to 
the opera, visit the art museum, use the public library, or 
take advantage of any of the other established sources 
of education and culture which this great city offers to 
those who choose to make the most of them. 

“T feel that you will be doing a real service to your 
readers and to lovers of music in general if you can find 
a way to acquaint them with what we are doing here on 
Saturday mornings and with the motives which actuate 
us in the undertaking.” 

Co-operation Offered by City High Schools 

In order to devise a plan whereby the Rialto Saturday 
morning musicales will be made an integral part of New 
York City’s educational system, Dr. Frank R. Rix, 
supervisor of music in the high schools and public 
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schools of the city, held a conference with the high 
school music teachers in his offices at the Board of Edu- 
cation Building last week. Dr. Rix attended one of the 
recent concerts which Mr. Rothapfel is offering to the 
public every Saturday morning and was extremely en- 
thusiastic concerning the work of Hugo Riesenfeld and 
his orchestra, 

“TI consider this the ideal atmosphere in which to make 
orchestral work part of our course in musical instruc- 
tion,” he said to Julius Hopp, manager of the musicales, 
“and I intend to take steps immediately to map out a 
scheme of permanent and direct co-operation with you. 

“T am confident that we can inaugurate a system of 
instruction in choral work by which the high school 
singing classes can come to the Rialto on Saturday 
mornings and take advantage of the wonderful accom- 
paniment which your orchestra here can give them, 
Later I hope to be able to extend the same sort of in- 
struction to the lower grades. 

“I have in mind also a series of ‘musical memory’ 
contests in which the students of the various schools in 
succession will take part. They will listen to your con- 
certs and then make individual reports on them to their 
several music teachers the following week.” 


A Characteristic Program 


It is worth while for any one, no matter how far ad- 
vanced in music, to attend one of these events of Satur- 
day morning at the Rialto Theatre, where the admission 
is ten cents, The scheme outlined by Mr. Riesenfeld 
for these children’s concerts will present thirty pro- 
grams. The fourth program given herewith is charac- 
teristic and shows the care that is bestowed upon this 
effort by Mr. Riesenfeld: 

PROGRAM 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home 


Overture to “Marriage of Figaro”................0+ W. A. Mozart 

Andante from the “Surprise ie Scdns oeacensanee J. Haydn 

Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes: Lady Bug; Baby Is Sleeping; 
Be Ge PERE v6 C8 e Nba vE4a 000 be ecennlca6ee veeehees B. Crist 





The Cuckoo 


Sung by Mary Ball 





Liza Lehman 


Educational Film 





Dance of the Harpies o.c.ccsecscvevncce F ...-H, Hadley 
To a Wild Rose ....E. MacDowell 
In the Village (from Caucausian Sketches)...... Ippolitow Iwanow 


Viola solo by N. Estes 

I «REVENUE POUT Tere per rere rt F. Schubert 
Star Spangled Banner 

In order to give the children the full benefit of this 
program, Sigmund Spaeth, the music editor of the Even- 
ing Mail, introduced each number with a few explana- 
tory remarks. It may not be out of place to give one or 
two paragraphs of Mr. Spaeth’s introduction to indicate 
the manner in which he endeavored to convey to the 
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little ones gathered at this particular concert the mean- 
ing of the various numbers. 

As an introduction, Mr. Spaeth said: 

“All good music is founded upon good tunes. It is 
wrong to believe that good music has no tune to it. But 
if the same tune were played over and over again we 
would soon get sick of it. That is why great composers 
have taken their best tunes and added other things to 
them so as to bring out their beauties all the more. 

“Good music is like bread and jam. The tunes are 
the jam, but when we have the bread with the jam, we 
like the jam all the better when we get to it. Sometimes 
the bread is a little thick, and sometimes there are pieces 
above and below the jam, but the jam is always there 
somewhere. So it is with good music. We wouldn't like 
the tunes all by themselves, just as we don’t like jam all 
by itself.” 


Insight in Program Given by Sigmund Spaeth 


Then Mr. Spaeth explained what an overture is. He 
also used Mozart as an illustration of what children can 
do in music, and then explained a symphony. He entered 
into a discussion of the various instruments in the orches- 
tra. He took up in the same plain, easy and comprehensive 
manner Haydn’s work in forming the symphony orchestra, 
and explained Haydn’s love for a joke, and how he. won 
a bet by playing with both hands and his nose in three 
different sections of the keyboard. He then asked the 
question, “Why do people like to call simple things by long 
names?” He stated that the easiest tunes in music are 
often hidden under long titles in foreign languages, asking, 
“Suppose the composer of ‘Swanee River’ had called it 
‘Andante con moto, from a fantasy on Afro-American 
tendencies’?” He then said that the andante in Haydn’s 
D minor symphony might be called an “Exercise in keep- 
ing time.” 

Then he explained what is meant by rhythm, and stated 
that everything on earth depends on some kind of rhythm, 
the beating of the heart, the pulse, walking, the rhythm 
of machinery, the rhythm of labor. He explained to the 
children how much easier it is to work to music, as shown 
by the rhythmic song of sailors in pulling on a rope, by 
swinging a sledge to a regular chant, threshing, mowing, 
reaping, etc. 

Next he explained the origin of folksong, and the need 
of music for marching soldiers. He explained the metro- 
nome and its use, with practical illustration, and the theme 
of the symphony played on piano. 

He told the children who invented the real tunes of 
music, and asked how many original tunes are written to- 
day. He explained that they can all be found in some form 
in Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert. Next 
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he gave the story of Mozart’s “Figaro” and Schubert's 
“Military March,” etc. 


Plan Deserving of Full Support 


Any one can see from this the care that is being taken 
by Mr. Riesenfeld to interest the little ones. Any ane 
who will attend one of these Saturday morning concerts 
will be surprised and amazed at the attention that is given 
to the music of the orchestra and the soloists by these 
children. In truth, they set a fine example to the adults 
in attention, in respect and in enjoyment of these won- 
derful concerts that are prepared specially and solely for 
the little minds. We older people are too much inclined 
to belittle the thoughts and the views of these little ones 
who are so anxious to get that which the big folks have. 
Mr. Riesenfeld seems to have sensed this desire and de- 
mand of the little ones. A work is being done through 
these concerts every Saturday morning that should re- 
ceive the support and the hearty co-operation of every 
adult in this city. 

One can readily understand and realize the great bene- 
fit and assistance this is to the work of our Board of Edu- 
cation. When we realize that the City of New York 
spends between $40000000 and $50,000,000 yearly for its 
educational system, then can it be well understood that if 
others who can would do what Mr. Riesenfeld is doing 
through the kindness of Mr. Rothapfel, we would advance 
far more rapidly. 


Laid Before Mayor’s Alien Committee 


This work of Mr. Rothapfel and Mr. Riesenfeld was 
laid before the Committee on Aliens of the Fifth Avenue 
Association at its last committee meeting, and its advan- 
tage was explained to this committee; it was the sense of 
those who heard what this work was, that this particular 
opportunity should be utilized when the occasion pre- 
sented, and that the work that was being done by the 
Rialto Orchestra under Conductor Riesenfeld should be 
laid before the Mayor’s Committee on Aliens, of which 
the committee of the Fifth Avenue Association is a unit. 

There should be no hesitancy in accepting this offer of 
these two men. It is a work that is invaluable, and if there 
be any doubting Thomas as regards the benefits that will 
accrue to music generally, all that is necessary is to attend 
one of these Saturday morning concerts and see what these 
little people do, their attitude, their intense interest, their 
quietness, and the absolute evidences of love for good 
music, even of the highest character, that has probably 
never before been placed within their reach as it is under 
the direction of these two men who are giving to the chil- 
dren of New York City this music, at a cost to them- 
selves, to say nothing of the great labor involved. 
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What the Cleveland Press 


The First Symphony Concert 
By Alice Bradley 


- «+ » The concerto was played by one of the young- 
est pianists before the public today, Mischa Levitzki, 
and revealed the art of a rising genius who will undoubt- 
edly soar to great heights in his mature career. Levitzki 
is but a slip of a boy. yet in his playing of What a 
Boston critic calls “this amicable concerto” he carried 
his audience with the spell that is cast only by genius. 
> a Whether in the sonorities of chromatic octave 
pagsages or in sparkling arpeggios, the pianist made 
each phrase meaningful with a touch of individuality all 
his own, With a crisp staccato in the scherzo, he spun 
the themes into finest frost-work, yet melted with the 
sun of noon in the swaying measures of the rhythmic 
waltz, <An insistent encore brought the well worn G 
minor ballade of Chopin, tricked out in a new garb of 
original reading that quite transformed it. A recital by 
Mr. Levitzki will be awaited with interest.—Cleveland, 
Ohio, Topics, November 3, 1917. 





The Symphony Concert 
By James H. Rogers 


. « « Mr. Levitzki proved himself a pianist of admir- 
able attainments, a clear and musical touch, a capital 
sense of rhythmic values, and a fluent and reliable tech- 
nic being at all times at-his command. We have before 
now noted that our symphony audiences particularly 
favor piano playing, provided it be of superior quality. 
Last evening they hailed with delight the performance 
of the beautiful G minor concerto of Saint-Sa@ns at the 
hands of the slim and boyish looking young Russian. 

The first movement roused an enthusiasm that In- 
creased with the succeeding sections, and Mr. Levitzki 
was finally prevailed upon to play an extra number. 
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said of LEVITZKI’S recent 


appearance there: 


this he chose Chopin's A flat ballade, to which he gave 
a decidedly novel and original interpretation. We shall 
without question hear more of Mr. Levitzki, who is cer- 


tainly one of the most gifted of our younger pianists. 
—Cleveland, Ohio, Plain Dealer, October 31, 1917. 


YOUNG RUSSIAN PIANIST MAKES BOW AT ARMORY 
Levitzki’s Playing Real Sensation; Orchestra Gives Sym- 
phony Splendid Reading 
By Archie Bell 

~ a A prophecy: inside of five years the name of 
this young M. Levitzki will be what is popularly known 
as a household word in this country. .. . 

There's nothing of the sensational about Levitzki. He 
creeps into town as silently as the poetical Arab; but 
I imagine that no city will let him as silently fold his 
tent and pass away. Last year he made a big success 
in eastern cities; this year he is adding the middle west 
to his list. Every one of them will want him again and 
it would be a safe wager that he will soon become an 
annual visitor. 

Ife played Saint-Sa#éns’ concerto in G minor No. 2, a 
splendid composition usually found on the programs of 
the matured and not the youthful pianists. Levitzki 
literally pranced into its intricacies like a young colt 
with all the courage of youth. The way those pearl like 
scales trickled through his fingers would have pleased old 
Saint-Saéns himself. Aut beyond and behind all this, 
Levitzki soon demonstrated that he had those solid quali- 
ties that make for great virtuosity. His tone Is often lush 
as velvet, and in the poetical passages he proved that 
we must add another name to the list of great pianists. 
Such a technique we rarely have the opportunity to wit- 
ness—for instance, when Josef Hofmann and his like 
happen this way.—Cleveland, Ohio, News, November 1 
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“He is an artist with both hands, the left 
being strong enough to evoke the great bass 
of Beethoven, while the right sings pure 
Schubert.” 











* . . , the remarkable talent of this young pianist which can- 
not be disassociated from genius.” — Boston Globe 











“Mr. highly developed technique, a warm, 
ee es acer of taste, and, when reauired, fire 
oo —New York Tribune 
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ad . brilliant, brainy, correct, clean, dazzling, easy, fra- 


grant, insouciant, lovely, musical, sensuous.”—Chicago Tribune 















Management: 
DANIEL MAYER, Times Building, New York 


Mr. Levitzki used the Baldwin Piano 
SHH 





What the Boston Transcript said of his recital 


in Boston, on November IIth 


The Young Pianist in New Evidence of Many Merits 
By H. T. Parker 


. « » There is no doubting his expertness of wrist 
and finger or his sensitive command of the pedals. Tech- 
nical means lie ready at his call; technical skill, full, 
fluent, eiastic, manifold, has become as second nature to 
him. He uses both, however, not as a mastered mechan- 
ism for its own sake, but as a means to music. He can 
be as fleet as the fleetest; the long run up or down the 
seale, he can string in even, sounded, bell like notes; 
his octaves ring softly or boldly upon the ear; his ar- 
peggi and other ornament run in graceful arabesque, 
crystalline but unhardened. He can summon power to 
his bass: he knows the richness of the middle voice of 
the piano; he does not thin or sharpen the upper tones. 
As he uses the pedals they almost never blur the music; 
while they lend it characterizing and pleasurable color. 
His exposition, so to say, of the piece in hand, is usually 
transparently clear, just of pace, happily moulded in 
phrase, conducted in x#raduation, cumulation, sequence 
and 4esi¢n. His tone—the chief means to this revela- 
tlon—is clear, warm, rich and edgeless, maintaining the 
varied beauty, capable of the degrees of power within 
musical sound. His phrases have sensuous charm and 
He 
in the voice of tong, 


grace; his periods are often rounded and eloquent. 
imparts his music 


hears ard 


whenever the composer joins with him to make the piano 
a songful instrument. His sense of rhythm is alert and 
pliant. There is no mistaking in him in these his young- 
est years in public, the born and practised pianist, the 
adept and sensitive musician. 

- «+ He was signally happy in sustaining of line 
through Reethoven’s fast coming improvisations and in 
the quickening of each with apt rhythm while appropri- 
ate tonal color warmed it. . . ,. 

Again, and in different fashion, with the “Sonata Ap- 
passionata’’ Mr, Levitzki struck this personal note. 
Youthful energy, fire, passion rang out of his playing of 
the tempestuous passages that bestrew it. When 
surprising maturity of understanding response, he played 
the measures of monotonous laesitude that are reaction 
to these stormy ardors. Kverywhere through the first 
movement the nervous driving force propelling his de- 
sign matched his large cumulation of it. The melody. of 
the slow movement rose from his hand, first struggling, 
then gaining deeper and warmer voice and finally poised 
in a golden serenity of tones; while intervening measures 
gradually and artfully -stilled away the recurring echoes 
of the earlier tumuits. Throughout the performance was 
of nervous, liigh hearted youth, stirred and driven by the 
music and so bearing it in honest and spontaneous sweep 
of voice and feeling, home upon the hearer. pe 
—Boston Evening Transcript, November 12, 1917. 








METROPOLITAN OPERA 


(Continued from page §.) 


“Tosca,” Monday, November 19 


Tosca” opened the second week at the Metro- 
House on Monday evening, November 19, 
an unusually large and demonstrative audience. 
ne Farrar, in the title role, displayed considerable 
Mme, Farrar wore new and beautiful 
and in the first act her head was adorned with a 
carlet plume. Antonio Scotti as Scarpia showed 
gth in the portrayal of his role. 
anni Martinelli was called upon at the last moment 
radossi in place of Riccardo Martin, who 
Mr. Martinelli was in excellent voice, 
g with intensity and artistic effect 
other members of the cast were Giulio Rossi as 
Pompilio Malatesta as Sacristan, Angelo Bada as 
ta, Lou d’'Angelo as Sciarrone, Vincenzo Reschig- 
as the Jailer, and Sophie Braslau as the Shepherd. 
Moranzoni conducted excellently. The chorus 
»wed marked freedom and independence. In Mr. Setti, 
chorusmaster, the Metropolitan Opera Company has a 
iusician who is capable of raising the work of the chorus 
1 high standard of perfection 
[wo new settings from Milan were presented for first 
ind second acts, which were a decided improvement on 


formerly used 
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Wednesday, November 21 


who deplore the lost days of bel canto would have 
ad to cease from their complaints had they visited the 
first Metropolitan performance for the season of “Marta” 
Wednesday evening, November 21. If Miss Hempel, 
Caruso, and De Luca did not furnish examples of the true 
bel canto singing at its very best, then the present reviewer 
at a loss to know what genuine bel canto is. All three 

f the artists were in superb form, and the quartet was 
worthily completed by Flora Perini, who took the place 
of Mme. Ober to the great advantage of the general effect 
“Marta” was one of the bright spots of last season at 
the Metropolitan, and it was welcomed by an audience 
crowded the house and displayed tremendous 
cuthusiasm, as well it might, for there is nothing in the 
whole Metropolitan repertoire that is better done. The 
performance had tremendous life and energy from start to 
chorus and orchestra worthily supporting the 
principals, among whom mention of 
Tristan must not be forgotten 


“Marta,” 


Those 
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finish, the 
plendid array of 
Malatesta’s capital Sir 
Bodanzky conducted 


“Madam Butterfly,” Thursday, November 22 


’ 


A fine performance of Puccini's “Madam Butterfly,” with 
Geraldine Farrar in the title role, was the offering at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Thursday evening, Novem- 
her 22, Owing to the continued illness of Riccardo Martin, 
who was to have appeared as Pinkerton, Paul Althouse was 
called upon at short notice to assume all responsibilities of 
the rol Incidentally, it is the second time within a week 
that the young tenor has jumped into Martin’s place and 
acquitted himself with glory. Mr. Althouse not only sang 
the role of the American officer with skill, but he looked 
and acted the part. In the first act, his duet with Mme. 
Farrar was easily one of the most brilliant points of the 
His voice was in good form and dis- 


entire pertormance 
all of its pleasing qualities. He 


played to advantage 
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brought tenderness and spirit into his work when the score 
so demanded. er 

Mme. Farrar’s voice was particularly appealing, though 
uneven. However, her charming histrionic interpretation 
of the little Japanese maiden’s role made up in a measure 
for what she lacked vocally. Her best singing was done 
in the “Un bel di,” which brought the house down. Antonio 
Scotti did his usual splendid work as Sharpless, the Ameri- 
can consul. Rita Fornia was excellent as Suzuki, although 
somewhat hampered in voice. Albert Reiss and Louis 
d’Angelo were also in the cast. Several new technical 
details greatly added to the merits of the production, which 
were no doubt due to the efforts of Richard Ordynski and 
Edward Siedle. It must, however, be added that the one 
discordant feature of the last act was the ordinary costume 
worn by Minnie Egener as Kate Pinkerton. 


“Francesca da Rimini,” Saturday (Matinee), Novem- 
ber 24 


With but very few changes, the cast of “Francesca da 
Rimini,” the Saturday matinee, was the same as last sea- 
son, all the characters being excellently portrayed by those 
to whom they were assigned. Frances Alda, as Francesca, 
sang beautifully; her voice is vibrant, rich and pure, and 
she brings feeling and dramatic force into her work. Her 
acting was admirable. Marie Sundelius appeared as 
Samaritana and lent effectiveness to the role with her fine 
voice. Leonora Sparkes was excellent as Biancofiore. Paolo 
was splendidly handled by Martinelli, who was in his usual 
good voice. He is an actor of skill. Amato’s contribution 
as Giovanni lent value to the performance. He seemed to 
he in much better voice than in “Aida” and his capital 
histrionism was one of the features of the performance, 
Roberto Moranzoni was at home in his reading of the 
score, into which he brought vitality and sufficient coloring. 


“Le Nozze di Figaro,” Brooklyn, November 24 


lf the Metropolitan management wishes to give its New 
York friends the real operatic treat of the season, it will 
arrange to take them en masse across the bridge or through 
the tube and show them “Le Nozze di Figaro” on the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music stage, for the exquisite 
Mozart work fits the Brooklyn stage and house as a sword 
its sheath. A Mozart performance there is opera intime 
in its highest degree of perfection; and when the work 
is in the hands of so capable a cast as sang it on Saturday 
evening, November 24, the sum total represents finer 
Mozart opera than is to be seen anywhere else in the 
world. The writer, who has repeatedly attended the famous 
Mozart festivals at Munich, knows whereof he speaks. 

Frieda Hempel, Margaret Matzenauer and Giuseppe de 
Luca sang and acted in a manner which was the very 
essence of Mozartian style in its full bloom. In solos and 
in ensemble numbers, their work was the purest delight. 
Hardly behind them was Adamo Didur, whose heavy voice, 
however, found a trifle more difficulty in accommodating 
itself to the delicate measures. Raymonde Delaunois, new 
to the part of Cherubino, certainly made a more attractive 
figure in the boy’s clothes than Miss Farrar—who watched 
her from a box. When she has sung the part oftener, she 
undoubtedly will give to it more of that distinction it re- 
quires. The others were all satisfactory, especially the 
characteristic Marcellina of Kathleen Howard and _ the 
carefully done Doctor Bartolo of Malatesta. Bodanzky, 
conducting, was not the least factor in the evening's suc- 
cess. The scenic setting was a delight. 
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VALENTINE’S DEATH SCENE FROM THE METROPOLITAN REVIVAL OF “FAUST.” 
Thomas Chalmers, the young American baritone, as Valentine, and Geraldine Farrar, as Marguerite. The picture illus- 


trates strikingly the new ideas of Stage Manager Ordynski as to the handling of the chorus. It will 
member of the chorus constitutes an integral part of 
dramatic movement of the moment. 


and every 


seen that each 


the scene, showing an intelligent interest in the 
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Sunday Evening Concert, November 25 


Claudia Muzio and Thomas Chalmers from the company, 
and Percy Grainger from the United States Army, were 
the soloists at the regular Metropolitan Sunday evening 
concert on November 25. Miss Muzio, gorgeous in a 
white costume, sang the “Un bel di’” from “Mme. Butter- 
fly” with orchestra, and with piano, the gavotte from 
“Mignon” and songs, displaying the splendid art to which 
she has long accustomed us on the same stage, and winning 
many recalls. Thomas Chalmers is an all-round artist of 
the first rank. His manner on the concert platform is as 
finished as his acting in opera and he sings delightfully. 
How many of his colleagues could learn from him  cor- 


MARGARET MATZENAUER, 


Who sang Amneris in the opening night’s performance of “Aida,” 
and on Wednesday of the same week scored another triumph as 
Marina in “Boris Godunoff.” 


rect legato singing! The “Pagliacci” “Prologue” was finely 
done. Tosti's “Mattinata,” in a group with Morris 
Class’ capital song, “Old Roses,” gave an object lesson in 
the handling of two widely separated styles. There was 
much applause and encores. 

The acoustics of the Metropolitan Opera House are any- 
thing but favorable to pianos; notwithstanding, Percy 
Grainger played effectively in the Grieg concerto and 
pleased even more in a group of his own tunes and arrange- 
ments. It would be a pleasure to hear Richard Hagemann 
conducting some symphonic orchestra with which he had 
an opportunity to rehearse. As it is, with none, or the 
most rudimentary, rehearsal for these concerts, he achieves 
surprisingly good results with the Metropolitan orchestra, 
as was proved again last night, especially in the ballet 
music from “Samson and Delilah.” 


“Faust,” Monday, November 26 

A second hearing of Gounod’s “Faust,” which deservedly 
seems never to lose its popularity, took place on Monday 
evening, November 26, before a large audience whose en- 
thusiasm was genuine and hearty. Geraldine Farrar re- 
peated her intelligent and feeling delineation of Mar- 
guerite, imbuing the character with the same charm which 
was emphasized at the first performance. She had a 
vocally impressive and personable lover in Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, who sang the role of Faust with verve. Frequently 
his audience burst into applause almost before the final 
note in his arias. An artist par excellence is Leon Rothier, 
whose delineation of Mephistopheles is one of the finest 
things this singer ever has done. Thomas Chalmers re- 
peated his virile characterization of Valentine, making 
much of the part both vocally and histrionically. Kathelen 
Howard as Marthe, Raymonde Delaunois as Siebel and 
Louis d’Angelo as Wagner completed the excellent cast. 
Rosina Galli, Giuseppe Bonfiglio and the corps de ballet 
made the Walpurgis Night scene one not soon to be for- 
gotten. Pierre Monteux was the conductor and revealed 
all the manifold beauties of the score. Applause greeted 
his entrances before the acts and it was worthily bestowed. 


Charles Hackett Reported Engaged 


The Rassegna Melodrammatica, of Milan, publishes a 
report in its issue of October 25 to the effect that Charles 
Hackett, the American tenor, who has met with so strik- 
ing a success in Italy and South America during the past 
two seasons, will soon be married at Buenos Aires to 
Virginia Zucchi. Signorina Zucchi is said to be a seven- 
teen-year-old danseuse pupil of the celebrated ballet school 
at La Scala, Milan, and niece of the former famous dan- 
seuse of the same name. 

Mr. Hackett’s family, it may be added, which includes 
Arthur Hackett, the tenor, has not heard of this reported 
engagement. ‘ 


Buzzi-Peccia Songs Repeated 


At her recital at Aeolian Hall on November 20, Mabel 
Garrison was obliged to repeat Buzzi-Pecchia’s “Under 
the Greenwood Tree,” which was on her regular pro- 
gram. Greta Torpadie at her recital also had to repeat 
another Buzzi-Peccia number, “Sweet Suffolk Owl.” 
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BOGUSLAWSKI GIVES RECITAL 


Pianist Selects Sonata by Weber for Pro- 
gram Presented in Jordan Hall 
By Philip Hale. 

Moses Boguslawski, pianist, gave a re- 
cital yesterday afternoon in Jordan Hall. 
His program was as follows: Weber, so- 
nata in A flat major, op. 39; Schumann, 


“Scenes from Childhood”; Rubinstein, 
prelude, op. 75; Brockway, romance, E 
major; Schubert, “Moment Musical’; 
Gabrilowitsch, “Caprice Burlesque”; 


Liszt, six caprices after Paganini. ... 

It is true he played a sonata, but not 
one of Beethoven's last; not one by 
Brahms; not the tremendous one by 
Liszt; but a sonata by Weber, who was 
in his day a brilliant pianist as well as a 
composer of romantic operas and the 
obliging friend of a clarinet virtuoso. 
Some are deterred from playing Weber’s 
sonatas because learned men have said 
that they were not true sonatas; that 
they are loose in form, loose as ashes. The 
same has been said of Chopin's; never- 
theless misguided pianists still play them, 
and ignorant and misguided persons find 
pleasure in hearing them. It is a relief 
to find that a@écomplished musician, Vin- 
cent @'Indy, saying that Weber's should 
be studied as a treasure-house of inven- 
tion, as works characterized by the ro- 
manticism that was a protest against the 
Italian opera and French music of Web- 
er’s day; and he points out the dramatic 
and sometimes tragic nature of the first 
movements of these sonatas. 

The sonata in A flat, composed 1814- 


1816, was first played by Weber in the 
latter year. It is dedicated to Franz 
Lauska, a famous pianist and piano 


teacher of his day, also a fertile compo- 
ser. The Prussian princes took lessons 
of him, but his most illustrious pupil was 
Meyerbeer. The first two movements of 
the sonata are still interesting; the men- 
uetto is still a brilliant parade piece in 
an ingenious manner and it must have 
made a surprising effect 100 years ago; 
only the rondo now seems wholly vapid 
with its perfunctory ornamentation. 

As before, Mr. Bogusiawski showed 
that his studies had been sound and well 
directed. His technic is fluent; his runs 
are smooth, now pearly, now brilliant; 
his trill is secure. But this year he 
proved that he was more a master of 
tonal variety, nor did he abuse his 
strength so violently as before; in fact, 
his touch, even in fortissimo passages, 
was agreeable. Mr. Boguslawski, how- 
ever, is to be praised for not turning 
Schumann's ‘“Traeumerei”’ into rank 
sentimentalism.—Boston Hera'd, November 
18, 1917. 





MUSICAL 


BOGUSLAWSKI RECITAL 


By Olin Downes 

Moses Boguslawski, pian- 
ist, gave a recital yesterday 
afternoon in Jordan Hall. 
Mr. Boguslawski has a 
verV Gvscmuei aie tecunic, 
and he often played in a 
manner poetic as well as 
virile and brilliant. It was 
a pleasure to hear the long 
forgotten A flat major so- 
hata Of Wever, inis is 
a work which can afford to 
be revived. It was once a 
great piece for great pian- 
ists. It has been passed 
over, probably temporarily, 
for music of a more mod- 
ern and mordant character. 
But the music which Mr, 
Boguslawski played with 
contagious enthusiasm, if 
not with the utmost fi- 
nesse, glows with youth 
and poetry, and would be 
a welcome change once in 
a while from the great F 
minor sonata of Johannes 
Brahms, or the B flat mi- 
nor sonata of Frederic 
Francois Chopin which 
has been played ad infini- 
tum by concert pianists of 
late seasons, 

The “Scenes from Childhood’ were 
performed with most beautiful and illu- 
sive effect. In this music, and in other 
pieces by Rubinstein, Howard Brockway, 
Schubert, Gabrilowitsch and Liszt, Mr. 
Bogusiawski showed his true musical 
feeling, his straightforward, manly con- 
ceptions, his sense of virtuosity.—Boston 
Post, November 18, 1917. 


BOGUSLAWSKI’S RETURN 

A pianist, named Moses Boguslawski, 
came last season and gave a New York 
récital of more than ordinary success. 
Yesterday afternoon he appeared again 
at Aeolian Hall with the added confid- 
ence and maturity of a year’s experience, 
and quite surprised even those who had 
heard him before. The enthusiasm of 
his audience seems to justify his an- 
nouncement of another recital in the 
near future. 

Weber's sonata, op. 39, gave him a 
chance at the very start to show the 
crisp sureness of his touch, his good com- 
mand of phrasing and his delicate sense 
of form. Schumann's “Scenes from 
Childhood,” played with much imagina- 
tion, were followed by a Rubinstein pre- 
lude, a well-written romance by Howard 
Brockway, Schubert's familiar ‘Moment 
Musical” and a striking “Caprice Bur- 
lesque”’ of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 

An unusual finish was given to the 
program by grouping Liszt’s transcrip- 
tions of six Paganini caprices, includ- 
ing the hackneyed campanella. In the 
latter his exaggerated trill and the rip- 
pling runs in the right hand were daz- 
zlingly executed, Mr. Boguslawski will 
be heard again with pleasure.—The Mail, 
New York, November 14, 1917. 


BOGUSLAWSKI FINE PIANIST 

Moses Boguslawski, a young pianist, 
gave the first of two recitals in Aeolian 
Hall yesterday afternoon. He plays well, 
with sincerity and a touch of real musi- 
cal value. His program, out of the usual 
run, included a Weber sonata, the ‘‘Kin- 
derscenen” of Schumann, and shorter se- 
lections by Rubinstein, Brockway, Schu- 


COURIER 


RUSSIAN PIANIST 


Some press opinions of his recent recitals in 
New York and Boston:— 
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bert, Gabrilowitsch and the six Paganini 
caprices, arranged by Liszt. Charming 
was his unaffected playing of the delight- 
ful bits which Schumann composed for 
his wife about the time of their marriage. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


BOGUSLAWSKI ONCE MORE PLAYS 
THE PIANO WELL 

Moses Boguslawski, a pianist who last 
year dic excellently, was heard in recital 
yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall. Schu- 
mann’s ‘Scenes from Childhood” and a 
Weber sonata were his main offerings. 
Mr. Boguslawski’s playing is above the 
average and his recitals are worthy of 
attention.—New York World, November 14, 
1917. 


BOGUSLAWSKI CONCERT 

Moses Boguslawski, pianist, who wended 
his way Eastward for the first time last 
season, has this year detemined upon a 
double assault on New York. He deliv- 
ered his first yesterday afternoon in Aeo- 
lian Hall, and purposes a second recital 
there on the evening of November 24. Mr. 
Boguslawski is a welcome revisitant, for 
he again showed himself yesterday to be 
a thoughtful artist and a decidedly well 
equipped pianist. 

Mr. Boguslawski presented an unusual 
program, beginning with a seldom heard 
sonata of von Weber and containing, 
among other things, the six ‘Paganini 
Caprices’”’ of Liszt. Schumann's ‘‘Kinder- 
scenen” formed a goodly part of his list, 
the naively poetic appeal of which Harold 
Bauer brought back to concert programs 
after long absence by resurrecting them 
some five years ago. Mr. Boguslawski 
was not quite so happy in the Schumann 
pieces, as he was in the other music he 
played, particularly the Weber sonata, to 
which he contributed justness of style 
and facile technic.—New York Journal, No- 
vember 14, 1917. 


SHOWS EXCELLENT 
IN RECITAL 

Moses Boguslawski, pianist, who had 
been heard here once before, gave a 
recital yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall. 
His program was composd entirely of 
music of the Romantic school, beginning 
with Weber's brilliant sonata, op. 39. Then 
followed Schumann's ‘‘Kinderscenen” and 
pieces by Rubinstein, Brockway, Schu- 
bert, Gabrilowitsch and Liszt. The last 
named was represented by the ‘Paganini 
Caprices."’ 

Mr. Boguslawski confirmed the good 
impression made at his previous appear- 
ance. He Is a pianist of excellent qual- 
ities, chiefly in the domain of beauty of 
tone and clarity of technic. His finger 
work is generally of a high order and he 
has a good sense of rhythm and musi- 
clanly taste in the treatment of the 
phrase. His tone is always musical and 
his pedaling well planned. He was heard 
by an audience of good size and warmly 
applauded.—New York Sun, November 14, 
197. 


BOGUSLAWSKI 
QUALITIES 


YESTERDAY'S MUSIC 
“If this is the Bogusiawski, what must 
the real lawski be?’’ was the question 
asked at yesterday's recital in Aeolian 










Hall, by an admirer of this Russian pian- 
ist. He was heard in an old fashioned 
Weber sonata, as well as in Schumann's 


‘Childhood Scenes,’ and pieces by Ru- 
binstein, Schubert, Brockway, Gabrilo- 
witseh and Paganini-Liszt. Mr. Bogus- 


lawski has full control of the keyboard, 
and he played this music like one to 
whom many of the inner secrets have 
been unlocked. He will give another re- 
cital in the same hall on Saturday eve- 
ning next week.—New York Evening Post, 
November 14, 1917. 


MOSES BOGUSLAWSKI PLAYS 
Moses Boguslawski, a young pianist 
who made a promising first appearance in 
New York last season, played again yes- 
terday in Aeolian Hall. His program was 


not of the usual sort; it began with 
Weber’s A _ flat sonata; Schumann's 
“Scenes from Childhood"; six of Paga- 
nini’s caprices arranged by Liszt, and 


pieces by Rubinstein, Howard Brockway, 
Schubert and Gabrilowitsch. Mr, Bogus- 
lawski played sincerely, brilliantly, and 
with taste and musical feeling. His tech- 
nical equipment carried him safely through 
many difficulties.—New York Times, No 
vember t4, 1917. 


RECITAL PLEASES 
Moses Boguslawski, a young pianist 
who appeared here for the first time last 
Season, gave a recital yesterday in Aeo- 


lian Hall. The audience gave to him a 
cordial reception. He plays short, light 
works charmingly. Schumann's “Scenes 
from Childhood’’ was presented with 


beauty of tone and finesse. His most am- 
bitious contribution was Weber's sonata, 
op. 4%, Which is seldom heard here 
Among the interesting numbers was a 
romance of Howard Brockway, an Amer- 
ican composer. American compositions 
for plano are not often played, but this 
was well worth a hearing.—New York 
Herald, November 14, 1917 


BOGUSLAWSKI 
SNoguslawski, pianist, who made 
impression here last 
in Aeolian Hall yesterday 
ufternoon, Mr. Bogusiawski has a musi- 
cal touch, a well developed technic, and 
a straightforward, earnest habit of play- 
ing. He played very well indeed. A long 
program continued with Schumann's 
“Scenes from Childhood,’ short pieces 
by Rubinstein, Brockway, Schubert and 
Gabrilowitsch, and the six “Paganini Ca- 
prices’ of Liszt. An audience of mod- 
erate size applauded the player coplous- 
ly.—-New York Globe, November 14, 
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At Aeolian Hall in the afternoon Moses 
Boguslawski, a young pianist who made 
a favorable impression at his first appear- 
ance here last year, again proved himself 
a capable artist. The Weber sonata, op. 
39, he played with much technical flu- 
ency, precision and a potent sense of 
rhythm. It was essentially the reading 
of a sincere and well-poised musician. 

Amid the veritable torrent of pianists 
which the season has already forced upon 
us, Mr. Boguslawski keeps his head well! 
above the average. Besides the Weber 
sonata, there were on the program Schu- 


mann’s “Scenes from Childhood” and 
Liszt's six caprices after Paganinl.—New 
York Tribune, November 14, 1917. 











Management: J. A. Cowan, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Mrs. Beach’s Boston Success 


Seldom indeed in her long career has Mrs. H. H. A. 
seach been greeted by a more enthusiastic audience than 
that which listened to a program of her works on Thurs- 
day evening, November 15, at Jordan Hall, Boston. Mrs. 
Beach herself played the piano numbers, which consisted 
of a prelude and fugue, variations of Balkan themes, Scot- 
tish legend, a gavotte fantastique, and “Fire-flies,” the 
last named being used as an encore. Mrs, Lafayette Good- 
“Forget Me Not,” “An Old Prayer” (dedicated to 
Mrs. Goodbar), “O Sweet Content,” “The Lotus Isles,” 
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MRS. H. H. A. BEACH, 


America’s gifted woman composer. 





“Jephthah’s Daughter,” “A Pre!ude,” 
“Night Song at Amalfi,” “Meadow 
Larks” and, as an encore, “The Year's at the Spring.” This 
last is one of the best known of Mrs. Beach's songs 
and had to be repeated. As the Boston Daily Advertiser 
rightly says, “Few such (works of one composer) concerts 
escape a tinge of monotony. Even Clara Schumann once 
had her prestige dimmed by giving such a concert. It is 
therefore the highest praise to Mrs. Beach to say that there 
were contrasts enough during the evening to make the 
recital continuously interesting.” This same paper also 
declares that “Mrs Beach, more than any other woman 
composer of the present, has created strong works in the 
largest forms of music, from symphony down,” and that 
in the smaller works * ‘there is always a freshness and aban- 
don that igs worth more than an exhibition of great skill 
and learning. " Of her playing the Advertiser remarks 
that “Mrs, Beach played the work excellently, She is re- 
markably broad and virile in her execution and her tech- 
nic is better than ever.” 


“After,” an aria from 
“In Blossom Time,” 


Von Ende Pupil’s Recital 


Sergei Kotlarsky, a pupil of Herwegh von Ende, gave a 
beautiful program on the occasion of his recital, Novem- 
ber 23, at The von Ende School of Music, New York. The 
first number was the Rode-Franko concerto No. 6, in which 
one noted with pleasure the young violinist’s skill in double- 
stopping, his poetic conception of the adagio, and the fairy- 
like damtiness of the allegretto, A group of short pieces 
followed, theme and variations (Tartini-Kreisler), German 
dance (Mozart) and rondino (Vieuxtemps), which were 
played with skill and style. Lalo’s symphony “Espagnole” 
was the third number, which still further displayed the ar- 
tistic temperament, understanding and technical equipment 
of Mr. Kotlarsky, Scherzo-tarantelle (Wieniawski), which 
closed the program, like the preceding selections, was 
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greeted with hearty approval by the audience. Two encores 
were given. The young violinist’s gifts, as developed under 
nak von End+’s fine training, give great promise for the 
uture. 

The absolute stillness of the audience during the playing 
of the program was noteworthy. One really could have 
heard the proverbial pin drop. The audience, by the way, 
overflowed the large rooms to staircase and hallway. Mau- 
rice Eisner supplied effective support at the piano. 


Edna de Lima’s Activities 


Edna de Lima, lyric soprano, has appeared in a number 
of middle western cities and it may be safely said that 
she has gained thousands of admirers in the last few weeks. 
In Lima, Ohio, fire regulations were disregarded to ac- 
commodate late-comers. Her Aeolian Hall recital in New 
York will be on the afternoon of December 12. Frank 
La Forge, composer-pianist, will play Miss de Lima’s ac- 
companiments. 

The following criticisms appeared in the Chicago press 
after her recent recital in F. Wight Neumann’s Sunday 
afternoon series: 

Edna de Lima exhibited a voice well-schooled; reflecting the 
spirit of the selections; of pleasing quality and good range.—Mau- 
rice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News. 


She made a highly favorable impression.—Felix Borowski, Chicago 


Herald. 


Mme. de Lima conquered her public last year at her debut by 
the sympathetic appeal of her voice and femininity. This year she 
returns to us much the richer in volume of tone and variety of 


expression. Her soprano is of tender timbre, carried by a diction 
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well-nigh perfect. Bruneau’s charming pair of songs, chansons a 
danser, “‘La Pavane” and “Le Passe-pied,” and Fourdrain’s ‘Pa- 
pillon” were all exquisitely done and encored.—Herman Devries, 
Chicago American. 


One listened with genuine artistic pleasure to Edna de Lima. She 
possesses a voice of extraordinary timbre and rare poetic charm. 
Combined with that are a sympathetic personality and a presence 
yu is both attractive and gracious.—Walter R. Knuepfer, Staats- 
Zeitung. 


Printed words to her songs seem almost superfluous in the case 
of an artist with such enunciation as hers. She sang a taxing = 
gram with the ease and finish of experience.—Henriette Weber, 
Chicago Examiner. 


Selma Gogg Delights Wausau (Wis.) Audience 


Selma Gogg, the young and talented soprano who made 
such a favorable impression at her Chicago debut recital 
recently, is meeting with the same success elsewhere. Evi- 
dence of this fact is the following tribute paid the delight- 
ful singer after her recital in Wausau, Wis.: 

Miss Gogg’s colorful soprano is delightful, and supplemented by 
the charm and graciousness of her manner made a wonderfully 
entertaining and successful program. She was enthusiastically re- 
ceived in all the numbers of her program, showing her wonder- 
ful breath control and her technic and interpretative ability, carry- 
ing her audience with her through the vicissitudes of joy and 
sorrow as expressed by the composer. The masterful ren- 
dition of her well chosen numbers hespeaks for her an unusually 
successful concert singer.—Wausau Pilot. 
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Brooklyn Eagle on Cecil Arden’s Singing 


Cecil Arden, the new contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was the artist at a recent musicale of the 
Mundell Club at the Hotel Bossert. That her singing made 
a definite impression is evidenced YB following notice, 
which appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle: 

The program of the “Mundell Mornings” this forenoon, at the 
Hotel Bossert, was distinguished by the appearance, first time in 
Brooklyn, of Ceci] Arden, contralto, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Her accompanist was the eminent song writer, Signor 
Buzzi-Peccia. Miss Arden’s singing was rich toned, yet brilliant, 
her contralto voice, in her big solo, “Mon Coeur S’oeuvre a ta 
Voix,” standing out warmly. The song group she gave included 
Tschaikowsky’s “Was I Not a Blade of Grass?” Jomelli’s “‘La Belle 
Calandrins,” Hiie’s “J'ai Pleurai en Reve” and Buzzi-Peccia’s “La 
Morenita,” all four lyrics being sung with delightful tone and ex- 
pression. 


A Week’s Engagements of Skovgaard 


This week Skovgaard, the prominent Danish violinist, 
and his New York Metropolitan Company are filling the 
following engagements: November 26, Bayfield, Wis.; No- 
vember 27, Ashland, Wis.; November 29, Ashland, Wis.; 
November 30, Ironwood, Mich. Next week they will ap- 
pear in the following Michigan cities: December 3, Besse- 
mer; December 4, Iron River; December 5, Crystal Falls; 
December 6, Iron Mountain; December 7, Menominee. 


Unique Van Dresser Appearances 


Marcia van Dresser will appear in recital at Symphony 
Hall, Boston, December 2, and on December 18 at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, with the Salzedo Ensemble of seven 
harps, At this concert, Miss van Dresser will sing a group 
of Ravel's songs with entire harp accompaniment. 


Frederick Gunster Entertained in Chicago 


The kodak picture shows Frederick Gunster, the popu- 
lar tenor, with his hostess, Mrs, A. J. Ochsner, president 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs, at her home 
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in Chicago, where Mr. Gunster visited a week during his 
recent mid-western tour. Mr. Gunster’s concert engage- 
ments in Chicago were interspersed with several pleasant 
social functions in his honor, notably a large reception at 
Mrs. Ochsner’s beautiful residence, which was attended 
by prominent musical and social people of Chicago. 
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In the Revival of 


GOUNOD’S OPERA at the METROPOLITAN 


OPERA HOUSE, N. Y. 
November 17, 1917 





NO KNOWN 
FRENCH TENOR THAT COULD 
EQUAL HIM.” 


Excerpts from N. Y. Newspaper Reviews: 


“THERE IS TODAY 


—The Evening Sun 


Martinelli did his first Faust here. He was in If anything surprised the listener in this per- 









rare good voice and used that voice discreetly and 
with fine skill. This French part he sang in the 
authentic style, winning special approval for his 
taste in the treatment ef high notes. Seldom have 
I heard his singing of “Salut demeure” equaled by 
anyone. 


THE GLOBE. 








Martinelli as Faust was a really superb evoca- 
tion, both vocally and dramatically. His singing 
of the “Salut demeure” was splendidly accom- 
plished. His voice, especially his upper tones, has 
rarely, perhaps never, before sounded so full and 


powerful. Faust has at last returned to us! 


THE TRIBUNE. 











Martinelli, it may be said, surprised his warmest 
admirers by the manner in which he sang the title 
role. Though an Italian, it is safe to say there is 
today no known French tenor that could equal him. 


THE EVENING SUN. 


formance, it was the result achieved by Giovanni 
Martinelli. He sang in a way that probably has 
not been equaled here since the days of Jean de 
Reszke. No wonder the audience applauded the 
young Italian tenor so enthusiastically after the 
‘Salut demeure chaste et pure” aria. In quality 
and sustained beauty of tone—yes even when he 
soared to the trying high C—as also in phrasing, 
his performance came close to perfection. 


THE EVENING JOURNAL. 








Giovanni Martinelli showed himself superior to 
all the Fausts that preceded him upon the stage 
of the Metropolitan and we have no hesitation to 
declare him perfect. 
“Salut demeure” 
ovation. 


LE COURRIER DES ETATS UNIS. 


Vocally he was superb; his 
gained him a well deserved 











Martinelli’s high notes were thrilling. He was 


in good voice and he sang the part well. 


THE HERALD. 





MR. MARTINELLI WILL AGAIN BE AVAILABLE FOR 
MUSIC FESTIVALS IN MAY AND RECITALS IN OCTOBER 
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SAMAROFF, BAUER AND 
GABRILOWITSCH TO PLAY 
BACH C MAJOR CONCERTO 


Philadelphia Orchestra Program to Contain Seldom 
Heard Work for Three Pianos—“Aida” Opens 
Metropolitan Season—Wassily Besekirsky 
in Recital 


Philadelphia, Pa. November 23, 1917 

After a week's tour of the Middle West, the concerts of 
the Philadelohia Orchestra will be resumed on Friday af- 
ternoon and Saturday evening, November 30 and Decem- 
ber 1, These concerts are in the nature of musical events, 
for they mark the appearance on one program of three of 
the most distinguished pianists in the musical world, Olga 
Samaroff, Harold Mauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch. All 
who heard Bauer and Gabrilowitsch in their two-piano 
recital in this city last spring know in advance the pleasure 
that is in store for them in their rendition of the E flat 
concerto of Mozart, which is the second number on the 
program Conductor Leopold Stokowski has arranged. 
Mme. Samaroff, Bauer and Gabrilowitsch will perform the 
seldom heard C major concerto of Bach for three pianos, 
which was prepared in Seal Harbor, where these famous 
pianists spent the summer, and where, since Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch had three pianos in his house, they were able to 
work together constantly, The original score of this con- 
certo was entirely devoid of all marks of expression, bow- 
ing, phrasing marks, etc., so Mr. Stokowski has made a 
special orchestral edition which will be used on this oc- 
casion 

The purely orchestral works will be the first symphony 
of Haydn, which begins the concert, and the perennially 
popular “Leonore”’ overture of Beethoven, which brings 
the concert to a klose, The symphony, which curiously 
enough has never before been played by the orchestra, is 
the one commonly known as the symphony “with the drum- 
roll,” as it begins with a pause with a long roll of kettle- 
drums. It is not to be confounded with the “Surprise” 
symphony, which is often entitled “with the drum-stroke.” 


“Aida” Opens Metropolitan Season 


Before a sold out house that left many standees lined 
up behind the brass railing in the rear, the Metropolitan 
Opera Company presented Verdi’s “Aida” as the initial 
operatic offering’ of the present season. 

Manager Gatti-Casazza. who held an impromptu recep- 
tion in the smoking room, made a wise choice in desig- 
nating the Egyptian-Ethiopian music drama as the herald 
of the 1917-1918 opera season, not only as applied to the 
great drawing power of the work, but also in view of the 
excellent cast and splendor of its staging. Downstairs 
and in the boxes the audience represented all the “Who's 
Who” in the city of Penn, while the “What's What” left 
no vacancy in the upper section of the auditorium. 

The cast was identical with the opening New York per- 
formance and the presentation excellent. 


Wassily Besekirsky in Recital 


On Thursday evening, November 22, at Witherspoon 
Hall, Wassily Besckirsky, the noted violinist, assisted by 
Aurelio Giorni, pianist, gave a very successful recital, 
under management of Arthur Judson, opening with Gabriel 
Fauré’s sonata. Messrs. Besekirsky and Giorni played the 
work with laudatory artistic understanding and created a 
very favorable impression upon the large audience in at- 
tendance, 

After the sonata, the soloist of the evening devoted his 
attention to works from Saint-Saéns, Ysaye, Cui, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Gliere, Iljinsky-Besekirsky and Rachmaninoff. 
Those present were very liberal in their applause and Mr. 
Besekirsky’s tone, technic and musicianship were deserv- 
ing: of all the praise offered. Axel Skjerne presided at the 
piano with praiseworthy reflections of the violinist’s various 
tonal moods. 


Philadelphia Orchestra in Wilmington 


On Monday evening, November 12, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra gave the first concert of this season’s series in the 
Plavhouse Theatre, Wilmington, Del. The event was a 
brilliant success and the audience which packed the house 
greeted the efforts of the Stokowski forces with unbridled 
enthusiasm. After an appropriate arrangement of “The 
Star Spangled Banner” had been stirringly rendered, the 


symphony No. 1, in G minor (Kallinnikow), dance from 
“Prince Igor” (Borodin), “March Slav” (Tschaikowsky), 
were offered in the usual highly artistic manner common 
to the organization, which achievement received the hearty 
endorsement of all those present. 

Sascha Jacobinoff was the soloist on the occasion, play- 
ing the Tschaikowsky concerto in D major, his tones sing- 
ing forth with great breadth, beauty and symmetry. At 
the conclusion of his number he was compelled to acknowl- 
edge six recalls. 


Yolanda Méré’s Remarkable Piano Art Revealed 


It is seldom during a season that a soloist, be he or she 
vocalist or instrumentalist, creates such a profound impres- 
sion or gives so much pleasure to a recital audience as 
did Yolanda Méré, who appeared at Witherspoon Hall, 
Thursday afternoon, November 15. 

Ever an interesting pianist, Mme. Méré has gained in 
breadth and tona! depth to a tremendous degree since last 
heard in this city. Her ideas and ability as applied to in- 
terpretation are of a nature that endow her offerings with 
a vitality, an art and a magnetic force that made an irre- 
sistible appeal to all those present. Mme. Méro is a pianist 
on a par with any of the feminine keyboard exponents con- 
temporary with her and far above many present day pian- 
ists, irrespective of sex. The concert opened with the 
concerto for organ by W. F. Bach, arranged for piano by 
A. Stradal. In this number’ Mme. Méré gave a convincing 
exhibition of tho:ough artistic understanding, tonal variety 
and dynamic control. 

Her other numbers were given with like artistic ability, 
and several encores were necessary. Her interpretation 
of Agghazy’s “Etude on Octaves” is deserving of especial 
commendation. Her brilliant playing of this difficult tech- 
nical number was accomplished in a tempo that was amaz- 
ing, and the applause that greeted its close was loud and 
prolonged, 


Soldier Boys Again Hear Jacobinoff 


Clad in khaki, and eager to have the sound of drum and 
bugle varied by more subtle strains, the boys of the Marine 
Corps attended a concert in St. Stephens’ Church, Tenth 
street above Chestnut, on Friday evening, November 16. 

The audience presented a uniform though none the less 
picturesque appearance, and enthusiasm ran high as each 
selection was brought to a finale. Sascha Jacobinoff was 
among those who took part in the concert, and his offerings 
were greeted with decided expressions of approval, his 
technical skill, rhythmic feeling and excellence of tone call- 
ing forth much praise. G. M. W. 


TROUBLES OF THE 
BOSTON OPERA COMPANY 
Lack of Transportation Interferes with Schedule—Opera 
in Concert Form Being Tried 


Most of the road companies, operatic, theatrical, and of 
every other variety, are having their troubles this year. 
The Boston Grand Opera Company began its season on 
November 12 in Baltimore, played several Eastern cities 
and then crossed the line into Canada, where it played the 


first three days this week, ending on Wednesday with two | 


performances. Business was distinctly poor in the States, 
though the Canadian cities responded better. Today— 
Thursday, November 29—the company will open in Toledo, 
Ohio, presenting grand opera in concert form. . Manager 
Max Rabinoff has had the experience common to mana- 
gers of all road companies this year, that of being unable 
to obtain adequate transportation. The Boston Company 
carries five baggage cars for its scenery, besides the Pull- 
mans for the members of the troupe. In other seasons 
these have always been landled as a special train, but with 
the extrasdemands on* the railroad ‘caused by the tre- 
mendous freight movements and the reduction of pas- 
senger service, railroads on both sides of the border are 
refusing all special trains and it is impossible for the Bos- 
ton company, by using the regular service, to keep up with 
its schedule, which included long and swift jumps. In 
consequence Manager Rabinoff has been obliged to abandon 
his plans and to adopt cthers entailing the least possible 
transportation. : 

For the present, as stated above, he will attempt grand 
opera in concert form, presenting scenes from the operas 


of his repertoire with his regular principals, and as much 
of the chorus and orchestra as the second draft has left. 
This means too, of course, a large reduction in expenses. 
Rabinoff claims to have lost eleven men from the chorus 
and some half dozen from the orchestra. After the Toledo 
engagement, beginning today, the company is scheduled to 
play three Michigan cities, Flint, Lansing and Detroit. 


ANOTHER OPERA SEASON FOR MEXICO 


The regular season of the Miguel Sigaldi Opera Com- 
pany at the Teatro Arbeu, Mexico City, ended on Sunday, 
November 11, after ten weeks of performances which met 
with unprecedented success, both artistic and financial. 
Many of the leading artists were obliged to return to the 
States to join the Chicago and Metropolitan operas, but 
a supplementary season of two weeks was undertaken by 
Impresario Sigaldi with those artists who remained. 
Among the productions in this supplementary season was 
that of “L’Amore dei tre Re,” which enlisted the services 
of Edith Mason, as Fiora, Taccani as Avito and Lazzari 
as Archibaldo. The Musicat Courter’s Mexico City 
correspondent wires that the work, new to that city, met 
with indescribable success. There were ovations for the 
principals and for Georgio Polacco who conducted. 

A new society has been formed in Mexico City to present 
opera there during the entire winter. The season, like that 
of the Sigaldi company, will take place at the Teatro 
Arbeu and is planned to last twenty-six weeks, opening on 
Saturday, December 8, with “Gioconda.” “The Stam”— 
Mexican Society for Theatrical Art—has been organized 
to finance the season, with a capital of $50,000. Amrico 
Mancini, who has been identified with opera in Central and 
South America for many years past, is the managing 
director. The roster of artists has not been’ completed 
as yet, but those already engaged are as follows: Now in 
Mexico, Ayres Borghi-Zerni, coloratura soprano; Maria 
Gay, mezzo soprano; Zenatello, Taccani, tenors; leaving 
shortly from New York, Bettina Freeman, dramatic 
soprano; Oppezzo, Sinagra, tenors; Silva, Viglione, bari- 
tones; Martino, bass. Carlo Nicosia will be the musical 
director. The agent of the new company in New York, 
through whom engagements have been made, is Enrico 
Odierno. 


National Opera Club Meeting 


On November 23 a meeting of the National Opera Club 
of America was held in the grand ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York. It was well attended and the 
audience was very enthusiastic. The program opened with 
the singing of “The Star Spangled Banner” by the Na- 
tional Opera Club chorus, under the direction of Romualdo 
Sapio. The chorus contributed to the program two num- 
hers from “Il Lombardi” and “The Queen of Sheba,” and 
were so well received that they were repeated. Max 
Gegna, cellist, played the second movement from the 
Dvorak concerto and a scherzo by Von Goens, with 
warmth of tone and admirable technic. Ferdinando Carpi 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company sang: “Una furtiva 
lagrima” from “Elisir d’Amore.” His pianissimo work 
was especially delightful. At the close of his number he 
was presented with a memento of the occasion and was 
made an honorary member of the club by the president, 
Katherine E. von Klenner. Both Mr. Gegna and Sigifior 
Carpi responded to the continued applause with encores. 

One of the most interesting numbers was the opera- 
logue, “La Bohéme,” given by Havrah Hubbard. It was 
most concise, complete, and pleasing in every detail. 


Stracciari Wins a Real Triumph in Chicago 


Just as the Musics. Courter goes to press, news is’ re- 
ceived of the tremendous furore created by baritone 
Stracciari at the Chicago Opera last Sunday evening, 
November 25, in “Rigoletto.” The critics express them- 
selves in superlatives, and acclaim Stracciari as one of 
the world’s greatest singers. The enthusiasm of the 
audience is reliably reported to have been frenetic. The 
Chicago Evening American headlines the event as fol- 
lows: “Stracciari is a sensation in ‘Rigoletto.’” The 
Chicago Evening Post says: “He made a success that 
was close to a sensation, and the whole theatre rang 
with cheers.” 
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SKILTON’S “INDIAN DANCES” 
RENDERED IN CINCINNATI 


Conservatory Orchestra Begins Season—Other Musical 
Happenings 





Cincinnati, Ohio, November 20, 1917. 
The third regular concert of the Cincinnati orchestra’s 
season was given in Emery auditorium on Friday after- 
noon; November 16. Two novelties, a very popular solo- 
ist and the greatest of all symphonies. combined to make 
yesterday’s concert an occasion of special interest. Among 
the novelties were two Indian dances by an Americar 
composer, Charles Sanford Skilton, who personally played 
the Indian drum in the orchestra. The first is a “Deer 
Dance” of the Rogue River Indians in Oregon, and the 
second is a war dance of the Cheyenne tribe. The first 
is in the character of a solemn rite, while the second 
whirls to a barbaric climax. The pieces are of a high 
charactere and were very well played by the orchestra. 
Mr. Skilton was forced to bow his acknowledgments 
several times. : 

The other novelty on the program was D’Indy’s sym- 
phonic variations, “Istar.” It was the first performance 
of this piece in Cincinnati. The orchestra was given an 
opportunity to display its best qualities. Dr. Kunwald’s 
reading was fervent and poetically defined, and the work 
was graphically presented. 

The C minor symphony of Beethoven proved the piece 
de resistance of the concert. The cordial reception ac- 
corded it at Friday afternoon’s performance demonstrates 
anew the fact that it is the most impressive symphony with 
local music lovers, Dr. Kunwald’s familiar reading of the 
work needs but little comment. The orchestra’s perform- 
ance of the piece was good and drew a long storm of ap- 
plause. 

The soloist was Maud Powell, the well known and 
much admired American violinist. She played the popular 
B minor concerto of Saint-Saéns and did it with all her 
usual art and mastery. It has been some years since her 
last appearance in Cincinnati, and she was given a hearty 
welcome. Her response was an exquisitely played ar- 
rangement of the Rimsky-Korsakoff “Chant Indoue.” the 
accompaniment tasteiully supplied by the harpist, Joseph 
Vito. The concert was repeated Saturday evening. 


Cincinnati Conservatory Orchestra 


The Cincinnati Conservatory Orchestra gave its first 
concert of the season in Conservatory Hall on the evening 
of Thursday, November 15. Under the direction of 
P. A. Tirindelli, this popular body of young musicians 
has established itself as one of the foremost local musical 
organizations. On account of the calling to military serv- 
ice of many members cf the organization, the personnel 
has been changed, hut the Thursday evening concert 
showed the serious and conscientious work which had 
already been accomplished. The first symphony of Bee- 
thoven with which the program opened was a rather pre- 
tentious undertaking for such a band, and the manner in 
which the piece was played reflected great credit upon the 
orchestra and upon the master hand which directed it. 
The orchestra played a group of shorter numbers includ- 
ing the “Mock Morris” dance of Percy Grainger and the 
polonaise from Tschaikowsky’s opera, “Eugen Onegin, 
as well as the accompaniments for the soloists. Among the 
latter was Mrs. Thomas Ginn, who sang the aria “D’Amor 
Sull, Ali Rosee” from Verdi's “II Trovatore,” and a buoy- 
ant song by Mr. Tirindelli, “Torna Ancor.” Mrs. Ginn’s 
voice is a soprano possessing limpid quality and lyric 
charm. The second soloist was Elsie Barge, a young 
pianist who played “Concertstiick” of Weber with great 
dash technical fluency and musical feeling. An overflow 
audience gathered to hear the orchestra’s first presenta- 
tion of the season. 


Cincinnati Symphony in Chillicothe 


The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra journeyed to 
Chillicothe Jast week, where it gave a concert on the 
evening of Friday, November 23, before a capacity audi- 
ence in Elks’ Hall. Among the large crowd were a 
goodly number of soldiers and officers, and both Dr. 
Kunwald and the orchestra were given a most cordial 
reception when they made their appearance. An inter- 
esting program was given, opening with the national 
anthem, which evoked a wave of enthusiastic applause. 


The “Rienzi” overture of Wagner followed, after which 
was given the famous “Largo” of Handel, which seemed 
to be the most appreciated number of the evening. The 
Tschaikowsky “1812” overture was a timely piece which 
renewed the patriotic outburst. The second part of the 
program included the “Mignon” overture, Victor Her- 
bert’s “Irish” rhapsodie, and the “Indian” dances by 
Skilton. Julius Sturm, first cellist of the orchestra, was 
featured as the soloist, playing the Dvorak concerto. 


John McCormack Heard 


John McCormack gave a recital in Music Hall on the 
evening of Friday, November 23, to the usual large and 
enthusiastic audience which greets this celebrated Irish 
tenor upon his every appearance in this city. He sup- 
plied the patriotic thrill with “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” as his opening number, and with “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning” at the close of the concert. His per- 
formances were accorded liberal applause, which he 
gracefully acknowledged with a number of encores. 


Eddy Brown’s Recital 


Eddy Brown gave a recital at the Emery Auditorium 
on Wednesday evening, November 21. He played a 
program of unusual proportions and in a manner which 
not only substantiated the most favorable impressions 
of his earlier appearances, but also asserted in no mis- 
takable terms the increased breadth of his conceptions 
and the warmth of his tonal enunciation. The audience 
was a most enthusiastic one. 


Musical Notes 


Marguerite Volavy, celebrated Bohemian pianist, 
assisted by Emma Louise Wagner, dramatic soprano, gave 
a recital Thursday afternoon, November 15, at the Lyric 
Theatre, to an immense audience. 

Among the prominent Cincinnati talents who have re- 
ceived important professional appointments this season are 
three pupils of Dr. Fery Lulek, of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music: David Qu:xano, tenor, three year 
contract to sing the leading role in “The Lilac Domino” 
in London, commencing in December: Blanche D. 
Hauer, five year contract as soprano under Cort, and Ruth 
Welch, soprano, three year contract with the Savage 
Opera Company. Miss Welch and Mr. Quixano are well 
remembered -for their two year’s success in Victor Her- 
bert’s “Princess Pat.” 

Max Liebling, well known pianist and father of James 
Liebling, the new cellist of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra was a visitor in Cincinnati last week. He re- 
called the fact that many years ago, he was a member of 
the faculty of the Cincinnati Concervatory of Music. He 
was the first piano teacher engaged by the late Clara 
Bauer. For several years he was active here, then settled 
in New York. He paid Cincinnati another visit in 1879 as 
accompanist for the famous violinist, Wilhelm). 

Lucile Skinner ‘gave a piano recital before a distin- 
guished audience at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music on Tuesday evening, November 20. Her playing 
made appeal through the qualities of technic and ex- 
pression. The young recitalist is a pupil of Frederick 
Shailer Evans, who shared honors with her at the close 
of the program. 

Siegmond Culp, violinist, and principal of the depart- 
ment of violin at the Ohio Conservatory of Music, was 
soloist at the first of this season’s concerts given by the 
United Singers under the direction of Louis Ehrgott at 
Music Hall on Sunday afternoon, November 18. 

Philip Frey, pupil of Marcian Thalberg, was soloist 
with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra in Springfield 
on Tuesday, November 20, and was warmly applauded 
for his splendid rendition of the Beethoven C minor 
concerto. 


Creatore Opera to Resume 





The Creatore Grand Opera Company, after its Boston 
engagement, suspended its performances temporarily. The 
company is now resting in New York, and will resume 
its tour after the holidays. In the meantime, there is talk 
of an engagement at the Gotham Theatre, 125th street, 
New York. 


THE COMING OPERATIC 
SEASON IN SPAIN 


A splendid list of artists has been engaged by Im- 
presarios Volpini and Zenatello for the operatic seasons 
at the Liceo of Barcelona and the Reale of Madrid. The 
former season will run from November 15 to January 20, 
and the latter from December 1 to March 1. The same 
artists will sing at both seasons. Many artists engaged 
are from the Opéra of Paris. The engagements of these 
French artists has heen arranged by Commendatore Fran- 
cesco Castellano with the consent of the under secretary 
of state to the Ministry of Beaux-Arts and Jacques 
Rouché, manager of the Paris Opéra. The list of artists 
is as follows: 

Conductors, Antonio Guarnieri, Giulio Falconi, Saco del 
Valle, José Sabater; sopranos, Maria Barrientos, Lucrezia 
Bori, Edith de Lys, Gilda della Rizza, Ester Mazzoleni, 
Albertina Baldi-Vetri, Ninon Vallin-Pardo, Nelly Store, 
Maria Ross, Giuseppina Gozategni, Yvonne Gall, Angela 
Ottein; mezzo-sopranos, Gabriella Besanzoni, Giuseppina 
Bertazzoli, Elvira Casazza, Jaqueline Royer, Giuseppina 
Zinetti, Maria Capuana, Elena Lucci; tenors, Edoardo 
Ferrari-Fontana, Tito Schipa, Edoardo Garbin, Pietro 
Navia, Antonio Paoli, Franz, Dubois, Mulleras; baritones, 
Maurice Renaud, Domenico Viglione-Borghese, Armando 
Crabbé, José Segura-Tallien, Mariano Stabile, Roberto 
Couzinont, Luigi Rossi Merelli; basses, Vincenzo Bettoni, 
Mansueto Gaudio, Angelo Masini-Pieralli, Armand Nar- 
con, Pier Parrault; comic bass, Gaetano Azzolini; maestro 
del coro, Domenico Acerbi; first ballerina, Cia Fornaroli, 
Elisa Canzi. 


EMIL ONET PASSES ON 


Sudden Death of the Well Known Vocal Teacher 


The friends and former pupils of Emil Onet the vocal 
teacher, who came to New York only about a year ago 
and opened a studio there, will be shocked to learn of his 
sudden death, which took place at the Post Graduate 
Hospital, New York, on Friday, November 23, after an 
illness of only a few days. The funeral services were held 
in the Grand Lodge of Masonic Hall on Monday afternoon 
at one o'clock. 

Onet was a familiar figure in the musical world for 
many years past, first in Europe and later in America. As 
a youth he studied with the best teachers of Vienna and 
Paris, finishing his education in Milan with Signor Buzzi 
Peccia, father of the present New York vocal teacher 
Later he sung in opera in numerous important European 
cities. Coming to America he took up teaching for a 
profession, and was situated for many years in St. Paul, 
Minn. Among those who were his pupils in the early days 
in St. Paul, were several artists who have since become 
prominent. Oscar Seagle was at the Onet studio there 
tor a while, as was the late Mildred Potter and Marcia 
van Dresser. Onet was acquainted with Jean de Reszké, 
and had that distinguished master's indorsement ag a 
teacher. He was a lover of art and his studio was deto 
rated with a number of rare objets d’art 
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A REMINDER OF THE 
WORCESTER FESTIVAL 








lt is three score years since the first festival of the 
Worcester County Musical Association took place in that 
thriving Massachusetts city. For more than two hundred 
years this city has been striving for better things in its 
municipal life, and the festival, patterning itself to be in 
accord with the general scheme of life, has been growing 
steadily in its scope, until another climax was reached 
at its sixtieth birthday, and from October 1 to October 5, 
1917, occurred one of the most brilliant festivals ever held 
in New England. Poth in matter of works, their per- 
formance, and in the scope of the interest awakened 
throughout the musical world, it was an event of wide 
importance. The entire city put on its gala attire in honor 
of the event, and everywhere there pervaded the atmos- 
phere of festival joy and pleasure. Despite the incon- 
veniences of Old Mechanics Hail, the concerts and public 
rehearsals were well attended, although one couldn't help 
wondering why adequate settings were not provided for 
so excellent an educational and municipal factor as these 
festivals. 

Conductor Arthur Mees saw to it, however, that though 
much was lacking in regard to facilities, the musical need 
was more than supplied. Both in the matter of works, the 
choice of soloists, the excellent choral ensemble and the 
splendid orchestral support, he left nothing to be desired. 
There was a festival chorus of 400 voices, augmented by 
a chorus of 200 chiidren from the public schools. Through- 
out the work of these choral bodies, the careful hand of 
the capable guide was everywhere in evidence, giving the 
city every possible reason to feel proud of its splendid 
home talent—talent which throughout the year works stead- 
ily and faithfully in preparation for this culminating event. 
The orchestra was made up of selected numbers from the 
ranks of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and as the name and 
fame of this body of players is widespread, it is hardly 
necessary at this time to go into detail concerning the 
splendid work of each and every member, nor the excellent 
ensemble which was at all times maintained. 

Having selected his foundations with such infinite care, 
Conductor Mees chose the soloists with equal discrimina- 
tion and thought. They were Marcella Craft, Inez Bar- 
bour, sopranos; Louise Homer, Margaret Abbott, con- 
traltos; Theo Karle, Arthur Hackett, tenors; Wadsworth 
Provandie, Vernon d’Arnalle, baritones; Albert Edmund 
Brown, bass; Olga Samaroff, pianist; Thaddeus Rich, vio- 
linist, and Hans Kindler, cellist. The wisdom of his se- 
lection was thoroughly shown during the festival, and 
many were the exclamations of delight and praise for Con- 
ductor Mees which were heard on all sides. From the 
martial strains of “The Star Spangled Banner,” which 
marked the opening of the festival, to the Kremser 
“Prayer of Thanksgiving,” with which it closed, a spirit 
of closer unity and greater patriotic fervor than has per- 
vaded former events, was in evidence. 

Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah” made up the pro- 
gram for the opening concert. Under Dr. Mees’ direction, 
this work was given an interpretation which thoroughly 
deserved the prolonged and enthusiastic applause which 
manifested the audience’s very great pleasure. Theo Karle 
made a veritable pillar of vocal strength as Samson and 
Louise Homer was the Delilah. Wadsworth Provandie was 
the High Priest, singing his lines with dramatic fervor. 
A newcomer to Worcester Festival was Albert Ed- 
mund Brown, who sang the part of Abimelech and an aged 
Hebrew. Thaddeus Rich and Margaret Abbott were the 
soloists at the matinee concert the following afternoon, 
when Miss Abbott sang the aria “Adieu Forets” from 
Tschaikowsky’s “Joan of Arc” in a manner which won 
many recalls. Mr. Rich played the Wieniawski concerto 
for violin, No. 2, in D minor, with equal success. The 
overture to Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” the Strauss “Don 
Juan” tone poem and the “Caprice Espagnol” of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff completed the excellent program. The third 
concert will ever stand out in Worcester’s musical history, 
for on that occasion occurred the premiéres of two inter- 
esting works, the composers of which were present. These 
were the “Marching Song of Democracy,” by Percy Grain- 
ger, and Henry Hadley’s “Ode to Music.” The soloists 
were Inez Barbour, soprano; Margaret Abbott, contralto; 
Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Vernon d’Arnalle. baritone, 
each of whom infused into the work a remarkable degree 
of tonal and interpretative beauty. In addition to the festi- 
val chorus, orchestra and organ, a chorus of children from 
the seventh and eighth grades of the Sever Street School, 
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in charge of A. Louise Jones, aided in making this a note- 
worthy performance. At the second matinee, Olga Sam- 
aroff played the Saint-Saéns concerto in G minor in bril- 
liant style. Under the excetlent direction of Thaddeus 
Rich, the orchestra played the prelude from Wagner's “Die 
Meistersinger,” the Rabaud symphony No. 2, in G minor, 
and the Glinka overture from “Russlan and Ludmilla.” 
Marcella Craft, Louise Homer, Theo Karle and Hans 
Kindler made up the galaxy of brilliant artists who made 
“Artists’ Night” all that the word implies. Miss Craft, who 
achieved a remarkable triumph, sang the “Ah, fors e lui” 
from “Traviata” and the ever popular “Mi chiamano Mimi” 
from “Bohéme.” Mme. Homer was heard in “Ombra mai 
fu” from Handel’s “Serse,” the “Che faro sensa Eurydice” 
from Gluck’s “Orfeo et Euridice,” Parker’s “The Red Cross 
Spirit Speaks,” Jarnefelt’s “Praeludium” and “O Dor 
Fatale” from Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” Theo Karle repeated 
his triumph of the opening night, singing “Cielo e mar” 
from “Gioconda” (Ponchielli) and “Che Gelida Manina” 
from “Bohéme.” Mr. Kindler’s interpretation of the Boell- 
man variations for cello was remarkably beautiful and 
thoroughly earned the enthusiastic applause acorded him. 
In addition to the Kremser “Prayer of Thanksgiving,” the 
program included three orchestral numbers, the “Entrance 
of the Gods into Walhalla” from Wagner’s “Rheingold,” 
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Debussy’s “The Afternoon of a Faun” and the Tschaikow- 
sky “Marche Slav.” 

A word of sincere commendation is due both to Mrs. J. 
Vernon Butler, pianist, and to Walter W. Farmer, organist, 
for their splendid work as accompanists of the festival. 

A complete report of the Worcesaer Music Festival ap- 
peared in the Musicar Courrer of October 11. 


Louis Aschenfelder’s Studio Recital 


The second recital of the season by pupils of Louis 
Aschenfelder took place at the Aschenfelder studios, 161 
West Seventy-first street, New York, on the evening of 
November 10. The occasion served to introduce a new 
product of Mr. Aschenfe!der, Harold Patterson, who pos- 
sesses a robust tenor voice and a very pleasing personality. 
He acquitted himself admirably in two groups of songs, as 
well as some duets with Mathilde Kunn, soprano, whose 
work and voice show great improvement. The other par- 
ticipants were Frances Rothenberg, contralto, and Anna 
Rothenberg, pianist. Roger Dupuy acted as accompanist. 


Another Victory for Christine Miller 


Following the rccital which Christine Miller gave re- 
cently before the scidiers stationed at Camp Lee, Peters- 
burg, Va., her managers, Haensel and Jones, received this 
telegram: 

Christine Miller scored unusual victory Camp Lee, Sunday night. 
Three thousand soldiers swayed by her personality and the won- 
derful power and beauty of her singing. Notable numbers were 
the French and Scotch groups, the “Marseillaise’ and “Glory Hal- 
lalujah.”” Martial effect of her singing, overpowering, y wiv 
Received gift of enamel and gold traveling clock from G Com- 
pany, 320th Infantry. Feted at luncheon and dinner. 
cess. 
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Olive Nevin’s New York Recital 


Olive Nevin, soprano, will give a recital on Tuesday af- 
ternoon, December 4, at the Princess Theatre, New York, 
when she will present a varied and interesting program. 
So far this season Miss Nevin has filled engagements in 
Sewickley, Pa.; three appearances in Lockport, N. Y.; East 
Aurora, N. Y.; Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y.; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.; Plainfield, N. J.; Peacedale, 
R. 1; Worcester, Mass.; Auburndale, Mass.; Wellesley, 
Mass.; Middletown, Conn.; Riverdale, N. Y.; Millbrook, 
N. Y.; Philadelphia and New York City. 

“Olive Nevin, with a fine round, full soprano voice, 
charmed her large audience,” declared the Pittsburgh 
Leader, and in the opinion of the Worcester Telegram, 
“Olive Nevin has a soprano voice of wide range and much 
sweetness and flexibility, and her varied numbers gave her 
opportunity to display all of these, Miss Nevin’s in- 
terpre‘ations of her cousin’s songs were much appreciated. 
She is exceptionally prepared to present the public with 
authoritative readings of these.” According to the Middle- 
town Penny Press, “Miss Nevin has a well placed voice of 
great range and sweetness. Her singing showed her an 
artist equal to the distinguished name she bears. She has 
a pleasing personality and charmed her audience with her 
artistic and sympathetic rendition of her difficult program.” 

Miss Nevin is fortunate in having as her accompanist 
Julia Gibansky-Kasanoff, who during five years’ study 
abroad acted as assistant teacher to the late Teresa Car- 
refio. She was also a student of Ernst Jedliszka at the 
Stern Conservatory and of Joachim Min during two years 
in Brussels, 


Utica Likes Miura’s “Butterfly” 


Tamaki Miura sang in “Madam Butterfly” at Utica, N. 
Y., on November 17. To judge from the account in the 
Utica Press the next day, the appearance was another tri- 
umph for the charming Japanese singer. The notice read 
as follows: 

The role of Cio-Cio-San was sung by Tamaki Miura, a Japanese 
artist, and nothing could be more fitting than to have a Japanese 
character presented by a native of that country. She is a petite 
little body, but a great artist. She has a strong and very sweet 
soprano voice thoroughly cultivated and sings with fine expression. 
And her acting is on a par with her singing, and is truly wonderful. 
She goes from one depth of feeling to another and portrays each 
with strong dramatic power. To most of the audience her acting 
told the story of the play better than the libretto. She is a sincere 
artist and works conscientiously all the time. She received a 
number of curtain calls at the end of each act and deserved them 
all. Her presentation of the character throughout was admirable. 


Sonata Recitals at American Institute 


Continuing the series of sonata recitals at the Amer- 
ican Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. Chittenden, dean, 
works by Rubinstein, Beethoven and Sterndale Bennett 
were performed on November 23 by Misses Crosby, Bing- 
ham, Tilden, Smith and Keppel, who are pupils, respect- 
ively, of Miss Chittenden, Mr. Schradieck, Mr. Hornberger 
and Mr. Hodgson. On November 30, at 4 o'clock, sonatas 
by Haydn, Mozart and Schytte will be performed. 


Basset Suite Played 


Two movements from William Basset’s “Suite Pastorale” 
were plaved Noveniher 25 at the Sunday evening concert 
of the Waldorf-Astoria orchestra. Mr. Basset is an ac- 
complished pianist, organist and composer, and this new 
work from his pen reveals distinctive and effective musi- 
cianship. The little work had a full measure of applause 
on the same program with Smetana, Mozart, Mascagni, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, etc. 


Van Yorx Pupil in Recital 


Malvina Parry, an artist-pupil of Theodore van Yorx, 
anpeared in a song recital at the Van Yorx studios, 22 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, on Friday afternoon, No- 
vember 23. Miss Parry possesses a well trained voice of 
much beauty and clarity. She sang a program which in- 
cluded works by Sarti, Durante, Scarlatti, Massenet, Hahn, 
Hiie, Bemherg, Ponchielli, Bizet. Ross, Burleigh, Homer, 
Cadman, Harris, Coombs and Chadwick. 
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MUSICAL MILITARISM 


(Continued from page 5.) 

Spalding, the greatest among our American violinists, and 
who plays everything in the violin repertoire to the satis- 
faction of the musical elite, giving up all his concert en- 
gagements which would have brought him $35,000, to enter 
the army while Kreisler fiddles for the delectation of the 
people at $1,500 per night, it simply goes to show that we 
are not made of that sterner stuff that we need just now 
to carry on our business with Austria.” 

Dr. Bartlett also asserts that the time has come when 
American musicians, native or foreign born, and the public 
must come out from under cover and “take a decided 
stand for or against the question as to whether or not 
we will grey and support German musical propa- 
ganda in these U “Musical art can be set 





‘nited States. 
aside for a time, at least given secondary consideration, 
and make patriotism the keynote and every voice and in- 
strument tuned to that one sentiment exclusive of the 
fine points of esthetic and fine art. 

“Sending our boys to fight Germans and Austrians while 
here at home we are promoting the interests of alien ene- 
nies by paying them enormous sums of money and fatten- 
ing them with the best of all that the country affords 
while we go begging for the sale of liberty bonds and 
Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. work to add comfort and 
courage to our soldier boys, is a national disgrace as well 
as a great national wrong. For shame, I say! What are 
we thinking about? Are we awake or are we dreaming?” 


Other Manifestations 


There have been no further developments in the suit 
for $50,000 which Mme. Ober brought against the Metro- 
politan Opera House. It appears that her contract, signed 
in Berlin in 1913, and which was to end next spring, calls 
for $600 a performance, or $24,000 for the season. The 
additional $26,000 is claimed by the singer and her at- 
torney for,the former’s lacerated feelings. Mme. Ober 
says that she was not discharged on account of the war, 
as war was declared on April 6 and she sang many times 
at the Metropolitan after that time. She says also that 
she has incurred considerable expense through the renting 
of an apartment, buying of her wardrobe, etc. The Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company still claims that an enemy alien 
cannot bring suit here. The attorney of Mme. Ober has 
expressed his intention, in case the court decides in favor 
of the singer, to bring suit for the other Germans who 
were discharged from the Metropolitan at the same time 
as Mme. Ober. 

Alberto Jonas has written a most eloquent and liberal- 
minded plea in the form of an open letter to musical 
clubs, in which he asks for fair play, and a change of 
attitude toward Kreisler and the other alien artists who 
are obeying the laws of this country and not mixing into 
politics or maintaining a belligerent attitude. Mr. Jonas’s 
letter has been published in many papers, and was received 
by the Musica Courter last week. However, as the Kreis- 
ler incident now has taken a definite turn with that art- 
ist’s decision to cancel his contracts, there is no necessity 
to print Mr. Jonas’s letter in these columns, expressive 
and high-minded though it is. 

Henry T. Finck said this in the New York Evening 
Post. after last week’s performance at the Metropolitan 
of “Martha” by Flotow: 


_ There was no disturbance at the Metropolitan Opera House last 
night, nor is it likely that any pro-German sent a wireless by way 
of Mexico to the Kaiser informing him of “divided sentiment” 


in New York and of another brilliant victory because an opera 
by a German Hofmusikintendant was spotanced in New York. 
Later on another opera, by,a Prussian Generalmusikdirektor, is to 


be produced; but Wagner, the revolutionist and enemy of Prussia, 
is banished! 

Mme. Schumann-Heink was reported to have had trouble 
about a program of German songs at Rochester, N. Y. 
She denies the story, and was quoted in the local papers 
as having expressed herself to this effect: 

If Dr. Muck was in England he would learn soon enough how 
to play “God Save the King’! He has profited very largely 
under the Star Spangled Banner, and he ought to be ready, as 
every loyal American is, to do something for the flag. The Muck 
episode has caused me and many other American mothers great 
distress, 

Regarding the “Martha” performance at the Metropoli- 
tan on Wednesday, November 21, The New York Evening 
Sun of November 22 said: 

There was something of an international complication at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last night—an opera written by a Ger- 
man, the scene laid in England, sung in Italian, with an Austrian 
conductor at the orchestral helm. It was the first bow of Arthur 
Bodanzky with the baton of the season. He was born in Vienna, 
where Frederick von Flotow’s tuneful “Marta” was first produced 
in 1847. hat was somewhat before Mr. Bodanzky’s day, but no 
matter, he has declared his intention of becoming an American 
citizen, and last night led “The Star Spangled Banner’ with a 
gusto that left no doubt that he is a good conductor. 

Despite the fact that rehearsals have been held during 
the past few months in Wheeling, W. Va., for the render- 
ing of a Wagner work there, the Women’s Club (mem- 
bership 500) of that city voted last week to abandon the 
German opera and substitute another. 


Dr. Kunwald and Cincinnati 


Nothing in years aroused so much interest in the Cin- 
cinnati Svinphony orchestra as the action of the Pitts- 
burgh authorities in placing the orchestra in a position 
which prevented it from giving the concert scheduled there 
for November 22. Comments from every quarter in local 
musical circles deplored the occurrence, and the matter 
seemed to be regarded as wholly uncalled for. 

Upon the announcement of the restrictions placed upon 
the orchestra by the Pittsburgh authorities, Mrs. Annie 
Sinton Taft, president of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra Association Company, made public that Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald, the conductor of the orchestra, had presented 
his resignation to the board of directors some time ago, 
but that they had been reluctant to act upon it. Her 
statement follows: 

For some time I have had in my hands Dr. Kunwald’s resigna- 
tion as director of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, on the 
p ares that he did not wish his personality to in any way 


trimental. to the interests of the orchestra. I have been un- 
willing to make it public, still less to accept it, being convinced 
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that Cincinnati’s musical interests could scarcely receive a severer 
blow than to lose the services of Dr. Kunwald. His musical 
genius and his unswerving loyalty to the city during the five years 
he has been with us have made our orchestra one of the best in 
the’ country. Its decline from its present high standing would 
affect injuriously every educational interest in the city, both public 
and private. 

Dr. Kunwald has always considered himself the conductor of 
an American orchestra and has voluntarily fulfilled every require- 
ment belonging to that position. 

On account of the recent attitude of some of the Pittsburgh 
authorities I feel that in justice to Dr. Kunwald the public should 
understand his position, 

The matter will be given careful consideration by the board of 
directors of the Association. 

Annie Sinton Tart, : 
President of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra Association 
Company. 

A meeting of the Board of Directors was held last Fri- 
day morning at which it. was unanimously agreed that Dr. 
Kunwald’s resignation should not be considered. 

A statement from Kline L. Roberts, manager of the 
Cincinnati Symphony orchestra, described the cancellation 
of the concert in Pittsburgh as a complete surprise. On 
Friday preceding the date scheduled for the concert, he 
said, Mrs. Thompson, the local manager of the Pittsburgh 
concert, applied for and secured a license from the Pitts- 
burgh authorities. : hae 

“Not a word of objection was raised at that time,” he 
added, “and when I was in Pittsburgh last week I was 
assured that the permit bearing the Safety Director’s sig- 
nature, made it safe to figure definitely on our original 
plan. When I arrived in Pittsburgh Wednesday and had 
a meeting in the Safety Director's office, Mr. Hubbard in- 
formed me that we could give the concert with Dr. Kun- 
wald conducting provided no German music was played. 
It was explained that this concession was granted because 
of my statement that it was impossible to place a sub- 
stitute in Dr. Kunwald’s place at such a late hour. That 
was 2:45 o'clock. At 5 o’clock I was notified that Dr. 
Kunwald would not be permitted to appear. 

“Unfortunately, Mrs. Thompson was confined to her 
bed and not in position to take an active part in the de- 
velopments. ‘She asked, however, to arrange, if possible, 
a later date for the orchestra’s appearance in Pittsburgh. 
1 understand about 1,700 tickets had been sold, and that 
Mrs. Thompson had not received a single protest or even 
comment from any of her people. She has been at con- 
siderable expense in connecticn with this concert, and in 
order to keep faith with those who hold tickets, another 
date will be arranged if at all possible, at which time the 
tickets issued for November 22 will be honored. Mrs. 
Thompson expects to be out again in the immediate future 
and will make a definite announcement as soon as she can 
take up her work again.” 


Kreisler Asks Minister to Retract 


Just as the Musicat Courter goes to press, stories are 
printed in the daily papers to the effect that Fritz Kreisler 
has made public a reply to the Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight 
Hillis. In answer to statements made by the Rrooklyn 
clergyman in his sermon of last Sunday morning at the 
Plymouth Church, shortly before Kreisler announced the 
cancellation of his American tour, Dr. Hillis -had attacked 
the violinist severely, and charged him with giving aid to 
enemy arms. The clergyman said that Americans who pay 
to hear Kreisler play were virtually sending money to the 
Central Powers, “every $1,000 of which would buy fifty 
rifles to be used against American soldiers.” Furthermore, 
Dr. Hillis said: “It is well known that Kreisler is an Aus- 
trian captain, and that to obtain his release from the army 
he entered into an agreement to send back to his home 
government a large percentage of his income. Young AIl- 
bert Spalding obeyed the call of his country, and is serving 
in France for $30 a month. To do this he canceled con- 
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tracts for $45,000 for his winter’s work. Last night, 
over in New York, men and women who claim to be pa- 
tricts bought from an enemy state some thousands of 
dollars’ worth of pleasure, and with the receipts Kreisler 
can send money enough home to buy fifty rifles with which 
to kill Albert Spalding.” 

In answer to the foregoing, Fritz Kreisler demanded that 
Rev. Dr, Hillis withdraw his charges publicly from the 
pulpit where he made them, or else give him the opportunity 
to confront him as man to man. Mr. Kreisler wrote out and 
signed the attached: 

In his cowardly, irresponsible and unethical attack upon me, 
Dr. Hillis said: “It is well known that Kreisler is an Austrian 
captain, and to obtain his release from the army he promised to 
send a large percentage of his income back to the home govern- 
ment.” This is a baseless and malicious lie. Knowing Dr. Hillis 
to be a minister of the Gospel, I refuse to believe that he uttered 
this lie in full cognizance of its falsity and import. I expect him 
to retract his misstatement publicly and without delay. 

The New York World (November 27) comnients sar- 
castically on the persons, clubs and officials who made it 
necessary for Kreisler to cancel his tour. The World 
speaks of “popular hysteria,” and adds: “It is no doubt a 
great victory for the kind of patriotism which finds a 
menace to national security in the fiddle-bow of a man who 
happens to have been an Austrian soldier before we en- 
tered the war. Assuming that Kreisler is an enemy alien, 
how could he be as innocuously employed as on the con- 
cert stage? Does a violin disguise sedition? 

“With Kreisler gone, how will village musical societies 
get into the limelight by the mere process of canceling a 
contract with a foreign artist? They must find new scape- 
goats. But certainly a curious phase of national psychology 
is exemplified in the boycott of alien musicians in the name 
of patriotism but mostly in the manner of notoriety 
seeking.” 


Middleton with Chicago Opera 





Arthur Middleton has been engaged as guest-artist 
with the Chicago Opera Association for a series of per- 
formances and he will create one of the important roles 
in Henry Hadley’s new opera, “Azora,” which will have 
its premiére in Chicago during the season, 
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N. ¥. TIMES— 

Mr. Chalmers did extremely well as Valentine 
His experience gives him freedom and expres- 
siveness upon the stage. He sang in excellent 
style, with a good French diction and in a voice 
that showed power, excellent control and good 
quality. 

N. ¥. TRIBUNE— 

His Valentine, a difficult part even for a veteran 
made an instant and a profound impression. 

Mr. Chalmers’s voice is a light barytone, of 
beautiful quality, and one which is produced with 
rare ease. While by ne means of large volume, it 
carries well, though he never undertook to force 
it. Mor-over, his feeling for the grace of the 
French style, its nuance, its feeling, was admira- 
ble, while of the cnaracter he gave a manly, a dis- 
tinguished, a forceful portraiture. His death scene 
was acting of a high order, and the ovation he re- 
ceived from the audience was well deserved. 

N. Y. HERALD— 

Mr. Chalmers’ success was immediate. No bary- 
tone in the company has so beautiful and fresh a 
voice. It has been a long time since a voice of such 
fine timbre has been added to the baryione section. 
N. ¥. SUN—- 

Thomas Chalmers sang well and acted the part 
with dignity and sincerity. His death scene was 
admirable, 








UNPRECEDENTED 


CRITICISMS MARK DEBUT OF 
THE AMERICAN BARITONE 


THOMAS CHALMERS 


witht METROPOLITAN OPERA 


COMPANY, N. 
AS VALENTINE 


Concert Direction: Metropolitan Muscial Bureau, 


Y., NOV. 17TH 
IN *FAUST” 


N. ¥. EVENING POST— 

Thomas Chalmers was, both vocally and dramat- 
ically, one of the best Valentines ever heard here; 
manly in the duel scene and pathetic in the curse 
and the agony of death. 

N. ¥. EVENING WORLD— 


His lovely voice ts no stranger to us. It is light, 
but it filled the big auditorium easily. His enun- 
ciation was singularly clear without effort. His 


dress and bearing were admirable. His death scene 
was a fine moment. 
N. Y¥. EVENING MAIL— 

Not the least of its features was the debut of 
and this splendid 
that both his 
help in the 


Thomas Chalmers as Valentine, 
American baritone showed at once 
voice and his acting would be a big 
future. 

N. ¥. AMERICAN— 

‘here was much to admire too, in the Valentine 
of Thomas Chalmers, who ought to prove a valu- 
able addition to the Metropolitan's corps of bari- 
tones. He deserved the approval he received when 
he appeared alone before the curtain. 

N. ¥. EVENING GLOBE— 

Thomas Chalmers effected his Metropolitan 
debut successfully as Valentine. His voice is of 
beautiful quality, his style and dictlon commenda- 
ble, and he made an attractive and manly figure 
of the ill-starred soldier boy, 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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“We must stand together night and day until the 
war is won.’-—President Wilson, at the American 
Federation of Labor Convention. 


oy - 

The Musicat Courter publishes in this issue an- 
other letter from its Moscow correspondent, with 
most interesting and exclusive news of musical hap- 
penings in that unfortunate country. Another letter 
will appear in next week’s issue. 

shamed emacs: 

Luisa Tetrazzini, it is announced, wiil erect in 
the cemetery of Genoa, famous for its beautiful 
monuments, a splendid memorial in honor of 
her parents and her lately deceased brother, Ro- 
dolfo Tetrazzini, 


. 


inietiiionualias 

Claudia Muzio as Mimi (“Bohéme”), May Peter- 
son as Micaela (“Carmen”), and Morgan Kingston 
as Manrico (‘“Trovatore”’), and Artur Bodanzky 
as conductor of “Prince Igor” are this week’s most 
important debuts at the Metropolitan. 

sulenneilinaaen 

There breathes a truly magnificent and an in- 
tensely practical patriotism in the splendid offer 
made by H. Godfrey Turner, manager of Maud 
Powell, the eminent violinist, on another page of 
this issue. Do not fail to reatl it; and may the profit 
to the Red Cross mount—as it will without question 

into many thousands of dollars! 


ok —— 

There is a report that the German artists who 
were dismissed from the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany when the German repertoire was abandoned, 
are planning to give a joint concert soon for their 
own benefit at a leading New York hotel. The 
best way in which the artists in question can serve 
themselves and any cause in which they may be 
interested is to imitate the winter habits of the 
bear. “Hibernate!” is the watchword. 

In another department of the MustcaL CourrEeR 
will be found a comprehensive and interesting ré- 
sumé of musical conditions on the Pacific slope this 
winter, A fine note of optimism prevails in the far 
western country, and it is easy to be seen that the 
war and its attendant discomfort and trials is not 
likely in any way to affect musical conditions and 
events in that part of the United States. Two facts 
of especial importance stand out in the statements 
that no concerts scheduled before the war, or after 
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its beginning, have been cancelled up to the present 
moment, and that the bank clearings of California 
are higher now than they were at this time last year. 
Musically and economically considered, these two 
circumstances in themselves offer the best possible 
proof of the musical hopefulness and prosperity 
now being enjoyed on the far western fringe. 


el ee 

Speaking of conductors, if there are to be any 
vacancies in the field one need not seek farther 
than Theodore Spiering to find a thoroughly com- 
petent man, a fact which he has proved on more 
than one occasion. New York music lovers have 
not forgotten his work when called upon to replace 
the late Gustav Mahler as leader of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 

a en 

It is proposed to sing the new official version of 
the “Star Spangled Banner,” which has been pre- 
pared by a commission made up of Messrs. Walter 
Damrosch, Sousa, Sonneck, Smith and Earhart, as 
the opening number of the first concert of the New 
York Oratorio Society at Carnegie Hall, December 
5. This will be the first performance of the official 
version, 

ieaceianillpiiaeniine 

According to the recent proclamation of Presi- 
dent Wilson, requiring enemy aliens to stay out of 
the District of Columbia, it appears that Dr. Muck 
will not be able to go there for his concerts in future 
with the Roston Symphony Orchestra, nor will that 
organization be permitted to enter Washington, as 
many of the players are not naturalized American 
citizens. In consequence, the Boston Symphony 
course in Washington has been abandoned. Also 
in Pittsburgh that orchestra is not to play again at 
present. 

OO 

New York, the largest American city, has the 
fewest big music schools in proportion to its size. 
Therefore the announcement last week of the es- 
tablishment of the Esperanza Garrigue Classic Mu- 
sic Conservatory was of interest and importance. 
Mme. Garrigue proclaims herself an advocate for 
conservation in energy and conservation is vital 
these days. “I have brought the mountain to Mo- 
hamet,” says Mme. Garrigue, “providing pupils at 
the conservatory with the best instructors instead 
of letting the youthful aspirants wander about 
searching for light.” 

— Oe 

Would that more American cities had mayors 
with the love for and appreciation of the value of 
music which characterizes Mayor James H. Pres- 
ton, of Baltimore. He it was who was instrumental 
in getting the municipal subsidy which helped to 
organize and now supports the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra, Gustav Strube, conductor; through him 
the Baltimore String Quartet was founded; and 
now he has induced the city fathers to subscribe 
money for the purchase of a large plot of ground 
adjoining the Civic Centre, upon which a handsome 
music hall will be erected, a hall capable of seating 
several thousand people, so that, among musical 
manifestations, grand opera can be made to pay its 
own way in Raltimore. Hitherto the comparatively 
small seating capacities of the existing auditoriums 
has made it impossible to give opera except at pro- 
hibitive prices. When the projected new auditorium 
is completed, it is planned to open it with a great 
music festival which shall eclipse anything previ- 
ously undertaken in the Maryland capital. 

——@-—-—— 

The evidences crop up everywhere that the repro- 
ducing machines are beginning to play a really im- 
portant part in musical education and no longer 
represent merely a toy or a pleasurable means of 
whiling away a few tuneful moments now and then. 
Many students write to the MustcaL Courter tell- 
ing how seriously they regard the recorded voices 
and songs, and letters have been received also to 


‘ the effect that frequently the disk is used by such 


learners as their only vocal teacher. From its 
student correspondence the MusicaL CouRIER 
gleans that John McCormack is the model most 
generally followed by them, and songs like, “I Hear 
You Calling Me,” and “Love, Here Is My Heart” 
(Victor records), are the style of composition most 
favored and one cannot help thinking that in choos- 
ing McCormack and “Love, Here Is My Heart,” the 
learners in question are actuated not only oy the 
desire to imitate the popular tenor’s appealing style 
of presentation and to follow his success in giving 
the public what it most desires, but also the aspiring 
ones are anxious to duplicate the McCormack box 
office receipts and hank account. The endeavor is 
a laudable one 
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OUR SINGING SOLDIERY 


In answer to a number of inquiries by mail as 
to whether The Musical Courier is in favor of 
music for the soldiers at the training camps, the 
reply is an enthusiastic “yes,” a thousand times 
“ es.” 

"There is no objection possible to bringing into 
the lives of our brave boys in khaki the enjoy- 
ment, the consolation, the moral and emotional 
upliftment, of music that appeals to them and 
which they may hear delivered by competent in- 
terpreters, or, if it is easy enough, may sing them- 
selves in chorus under proper guidance. 

There are a number of music teachers and 
chorus leaders at the camps now, and some re- 
ceive salaries and others do not, but all of them 
work hard and give their best efforts to making 
our soldiers sing. 

The Musical Courier understands that the Gov- 
ernment can make use of a few more song lead- 
ers. Comparatively few professional musicians 
are so well endowed with this world’s goods that 
they can afford to quit their work and volunteer 
for the unpaid positions, but there must be many 
well-to-do amateurs who would honor them- 
selves and the cause of music by offering their 
services. 

The Musical Courier would like to devote un- 
limited attention to the training camp activities 
in music and to the devoted patriots who are giv- 
ing their time and services free to that work, but 
the movement now has taken on such dimensions 
that to do justice to it would require pages and 
pages of space each week, which cannot be used 
at the expense of the specific musical news service 
which it is our duty to give our readers. 

We are glad to chronicle events of general tonal 
importance taking place in the camps, but we can- 
not plan to cover exhaustively all their musical 
doings, local concerts, semi-public rehearsals, and 
the like. 

Many soldiers at the camps are coming under 
the influence of music whose lives never were 
touched with it before. All this makes ultimately 
for a larger intelligent musical public. The ap- 
plication of the work now being done at the camps 
will be realized best when Uncle Sam’s boys come 
home victorious from Europe and our cultured 
population again turns its attention to the occu- 
pations of peace and the pursuit of art. 

An official statement issued recently regarding 
the singing soldiery at the camps is most interest- 
ing and reads as follows: 

“When the War Department Commission on 
Training Camp Activities was organized last 
spring the first thing that the members did was 
to put song leaders in the camps, as they recog- 
nized the importance of music as a spiritual force 
in establishing and maintaining the morale of the 
army and navy. 

“The truth of their reasoning has been so em- 
phatically demonstrated by the success of the 
leaders both in the army and naval training sta- 
tions that the War Department has formally as- 
signed the song leaders to the Quartermaster 
Corps at Large. 

“While the song leaders will still be under the 
direct supervision of the Commission on Training 
Camp Activities, the fact remains that they are 
now an integral part of American army life and 
the Government has put its official stamp on mu- 
sic both as a spiritual and fighting force. 

“The long stride that the War Department has 
taken in recognizing the great spiritual value of 
music is well summed up ina recent statement by 
Major General Greene, commander at Camp 
Lewis, American Lake, Washington. ‘They did 
not teach us to sing in the old days when I was 
learning to be a soldier,’ said Major General 
Greene, ‘but we sang anyway. Now the army 
has added this new branch, and we expect it will 
give the men a great deal of happiness and inspi- 
ration.’ ” 

In a department published in The Musical Cou- 
rier each week and called “Musicians Under the 
Flag” will be found a list of names of members of 
the profession who are serving not only in a mu- 
sical capacity but in many instances also as active 
fighters in the private and officers’ ranks. Amer- 
ica has no need to feel ashamed of its musicians 
in a military way. They needed no urging, no 
persuasion, to perceive their duty to their coun- 
try and to do it. 

Also in England, France, Germany, Russia and 


ics our brothers in tone have gone to the 


front and fought and died like brave men. 
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VARIATIONETTES 


: By the Editor-in-Chief 


The New York Tribune of last Sunday has a mar- 
velous short story. It is called “The Sonata to the 
Star.” Jacques Nancy, a composer, during his re- 
spite from first line duty, is visited by Laura, his 
wife. He lives in a little Vosges village. He has 
a piano. He kisses Laura’s finger tips. He plays 
for her, improvises. The resonance of his chords 
travels in swelling waves out into the balmy 
night. First come arpeggios and liquid notes. Then 
a melody appears, trembles, hesitates, becomes de- 
fined—a musical creation which seems to live and 
pulsate, all armed to capture the hearts and thrill 
the nerves of the multitude. Laura detects in 
Jacques’ work a new note of profundity, the sacred 
touch of the grand art. He is inspired. A god is 
there, teaching him a new harmony. The work 
equals that of the masters. It will gain immortality. 
Suddenly the cannon thunders. It is a bombard- 
ment of the convoy road. With a sonorous fortis- 
simo, Jacques dominates the noise of the bombard- 
ment. A tempest of sumptuous accords succeeds the 
amorous andante and the sonata completes itself 
like a trumpet cry. Jacques stops, delighted, but 
feels that the work needs only a transition passage, 
yet he has a deadly fear that he shall not be able to 
put it into music. “You will be able,” says Laura 
fervently ; “while listening to you I watched a rising 
star. Jt is your star.” Jacques calls his work 
“Sonata to the Star” and dedicates it to Laura. He 
is tired and falls asleep. A sergeant knocks at the 
door. Laura opens. It is a command for Jacques 
to make a trip over the convoy road. The evening 
before three messengers had in turn been killed 
there. Laura thinks quickly. The sonata! Should 
Jacques go and perhaps never finish it, never find 
that transitional passage? With Laura to think is to 
act. She gets out Jacques’ motor cycle and sets off 
on the perilous trip into the frightful cannonade. 
On her return journey a shell bursts in front of her. 


Her half shattered body falls to the ground. She 
drags herself to Jacques’ dwelling place. As she 
nears it a melody comes floating toward her. It is 


the principal theme of the Sonata. The chef d’ceuvre 
was at last perfected. Jacques had not noticed 
Laura’s absence. The new rhythm, which was 
going to enchant the multitude, mounted into the 
night, a rounded curve of melody, and, like a cradle 
song or a requiem, the “Sonata to the Star” soothed 
the dying Laura’s last agony. 
nem e 
“Tt is just as essential that soldiers know how to 
sing as it is that they carry rifles and learn to shoot,” 
said Major General Leonard Wood in a talk to his 
command at Camp Funston, Fort Riley, Kan. “This 
sounds odd to the ordinary person, because the lay- 
man cannot reconcile singing with killing. But there 
isn’t anything in the world—even letters from home 
—that will raise a soldier’s spirits like a good, catchy, 
marching tune.” 
ere 
It is not only artists who fail. 
dience fails, but very rarely. 
ere 
Speaking of the latest musical production “Odds 
and Ends,” the New York Review boasts that “The 
plotless revue has arrived at last.” That pall-like 
silence is the joy of the librettists. 
| 
If you think the “will to conquer” is all that is 
necessary, try to play Godowsky’s arrangement of 
Henselt’s “If I were a Bird”: (of course this does 
not apply if your name is Tina Lerner, for she 
accomplished the feat at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday). 
eRe 
The trouble with many of our American com- 
posers is that they Hooverize too much in the matter 
of inspiration. 


Sometimes an au- 


” 


ners 
Leo Feist, the publisher, says that he pays a man 
$4,000 per year to return manuscripts sent to the 
Feist establishment by composers. This is a doleful 
contemplation for the music makers. 
eRe 
Original remark overheard on Sunday when Fva 
Gauthier sang Javanese and Malav songs at the Hip- 
podrome: “Aren’t they quaint?” 
eRe 


Chadwick’s “Tam o’ Shanter” is an American com- 
position played by the Philharmonic here the other 
day, and it is a good composition even though we 
could detect nothing typically American in a work 


suggested by a Scotch poem and written in the ap- 
proved orchestral manner employed by the German 
Strauss in his “Eulenspiegel” and the French Dukas 
in his “Sorcerer’s Apprentice.” 
eRe 
Mass formation is the rule this week in piano 
circles. While the Misses Rose and, Ottilie Sutro 
are to play the new Bruch concerto for two pianos 
at the Philharmonic concert here tomorrow (Fri- 
day) afternoon, at the same time the old Bach C 
major concerto for three pianos will be performed 
at the Philadelphia Orchestra matinée there, by Olga 
Samaroff, Harold Bauer, and Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 
eRe 
On its music page the New York Sun (November 
25, 1917) gives the title of a Gabrilowitsch song as 
“Goob-by.” No doubt that is the way most of our 
native singers diction it. 
ere 
Are you going to the Heifetz recital at Carnegie 
Hall on Saturday afternoon? So are we. 
ReRre 
John Powell, following in the footsteps of at least 
two of his London colleagues, is down for a Schu- 
mann piano recital here this week. He will play the 
“Humoreske” (a sadly misnamed piece ), the “Kreis- 
leriana” set (Americans may attend as the Kreisler 
in question is not Fritz, the violinist), and the 
“Etudes Symphoniques.” 
Ld ad 
Suggestion to song recitalists: Why not put some 
French songs on your programs ? 
ReRe 
It is good to know that Rudolf Ganz and his 
scholarly, impressive and buoyant pianism are with 
us again. He will wind up the keyboard deluge of 
the current seven days with welcome readings of 
the Beethoven “Emperor” and the Tschaikowsky B 
flat minor concertos. 
ne 
One consolation that comes with Wagnerless op 
era days at the Metropolitan is that we are getting 
more of Rosina Galli and her thrice admirable danc- 
ing art. She is not only the personification of that 
much abused term, poetry in motion, but also she 
puts musical insight, rhythmic understanding and 
rare sense for historic properties into her costumes, 
her poses, and her terpsichorean evolutions, or rou- 
tines, as the light footed folk call their wonderful 


capers. Galli is a great artist. 
RnRre 
Today is Thanksgiving without ‘“Parsifal’- 


something for which to be truly thankful. 


The title of Mendelssohn’s overture, “Calm Sea 
and Prosperous Voyage,” is to be changed to “Low 
Visibility and Spurlos Versenkt.” 

ere 

Some American composer should write a concerto 
for the Feh-teeh-Ka, or sacred Indian drum. 

eRe 

The London Times of April 12, 1917, says: 
“Strauss” ‘Heldenleben’ is essentially simple in con- 
ception.” What a change, my masters, what a 
change. 

Bere 

Jacques Byrne (the librettist of Joseph Carl 
Breil’s newly completed grand opera) attended an 
“Tsabeau” (Lady Godiva) performance recently in 
Chicago. Mr. Byrne reports: “Rosa Raisa cov- 
ered herself with glory while uncovering herself 
as Isabeau.” 

2eRre, 

There remain doubting Thomases and Wilhelms 
who think that Americans are not united in their 
desire to help our country win the war. Such 
sceptics may receive a severe shock when they learn 
that even a little band of men regarded generally’ as 
the most peace loving and poverty stricken class of 
our population, have raised $150,000 to be devoted 
to supplving Red Cross ambulances for the Italian 
front. That amount made up the American Poet’s 
Fund. 

eee 

A composer friend of ours tells us that he has 

written a “Rolsheviki Barcarolle” and gave it that 


title because the piece has so many changes. 
a 
In reprisal for our Wagner ban, the Germans may 
bar the banjo, bones, ukulele, ragtime, 
Sousa marches, and jazz. 


coon songs, 
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CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY OF 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


It will be of interest to Mustcat Courter readers 
to learn that a new society of American composers 
is being organized. This new movement, which is 
planned to be of a strictly co-operative nature, was 
started by the following letter, sent out to a number 
of composers of national repute: 


Room 212, Blanchard Hall, 
Los Angeles, Cal., September 3, 1917 

Dear Str—It is proposed by the undersigned to organize 
a co-operative society of American composers which shall 
be of such a comprehensive and authoritative nature that 
it will ultimately include in its ranks every composer of any 

worth in the country. 

This letter is sent out for the purpose of obtaining an 
organizing committee. 

It is absolutely essential that this committee should in 
clude a large majority of our best known composers. The 
success of the proposed society depends upon that condi- 
tion, and if it is found that this letter meets only with 
small response, or with refusals to join in this effort, the 
attempt will be abandoned. 

The following suggestions regarding the management of 
the society are only tentative. It is, however, necessary that 
those who join with us in this effort should tentatively 
agree to these conditions, subject to alteration after the 
formation of the society is complete. You are asked 
therefore not to suggest alterations in these laws at the 
present time, but merely to assent or decline to serve as 
a member of the organizing committee. It is further un- 
derstood that your assent does not bind you in any way, 
and that you are at liberty to withdraw at any time 

The proposed plan is as follows: 

1. The society shall be co-operative. 

3 Any American citizen shall be eligible for member- 
ship, 

3. The dues shall be large enough to furnish a fund 
sufficient to be really effective in carrying out the proposed 
purpose, say $10 a year. 

4. The funds obtained through dues or donations or 
otherwise shall be used, after necessary current expenses 
eof the soc‘ety are defrayed, for the purpose of printing 
or otherwise publishing (copying orchestra parts, etc. 
certain works by members of the society, these works to be 
selected as outlined below. 

5. Any member shall have the right to submit composi- 
tions for examination. 

6. These compositions shall be accepted or refused. I# 
accepted they will be retained in the archives of the so- 
ciety; if refused, they will be returned to the composers. 

7. Those accepted still remain the absolute property of 
the composers. They will be separated by the society into 
two classes, those that appear to have a commercial value, 
and those that would probably not interest a regular pub- 
lisher. Those that appear to have a commercial value 
will be brought to the attention of regular publishers with 
a view to publication. 

8. This matter of selecting or refusing compositions 
being all important, it is proposed that the examining board 
shall consist of three or more prominent musicians and 
two or more experienced music publishing editors. 

9. All compositions accepted shall be entered in a con- 
test by lot (drawing) to determine which of them shall be 
published. 

10. Drawings shall take place once a year or oftener ac- 
cording to the amount of the available funds. 

11. Compositions entered in the drawings will be classi 
fied somewhat as follows: (a) compositions in the smaller 
forms; (b) chamber music; (c) orchestra music; (d) 
sonatas; (e) concertos, etc. 

12. Depending upon the available funds one or more 
numbers will be drawn for each class. After the first 
number is drawn it will be seen how much it will cost to 
publish the winning work, and how much will be left for 
the publication of other works. A second number will 
then be drawn, and so on until the entire available money 
is disposed of. 

13. In order to save time and trouble for the examining 
board who would pass final judgment on the acceptance 
or refusal of compositions, it would seem well that any 
member of the society might be called upon to examine 
a certain number of compositions. 

14. Compositions will be submitted anonymously 
may be copyrighted before being submitted. 

If you are willing to act on the committee of organiza 
tion, kindly sign this ‘“r~ and return it to Frank Pat- 
terson, Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles, who will act as cor 
responding secretary ade a regular election can be held 
A copy of this letter is being forwarded to each name on 
the attached list. If you have any other names to suggest 
whom it might be well t include on this committee of 
organization, kindly do so. They must be American com- 
posers of national reputation. 

The foregoing was signed by Charles Wakefield 
Cadman and Frank — ‘rson, the latter acting 
merely as secretary to the newly formed organiza- 
tion until such time as a re per ir secretary should be 
appointed. The response to this letter was most en- 
couraging and of such a nature that the success of 
the new society seems assured. The organizing 
board as it now stands is as follows: Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, Arthur Bergh, Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, John Alden Carpenter, Campbell-Tipton, Reg- 
inald De Koven, Walter Damrosch, Adolph M 
Foerster, Henry Hadley, Arthur ‘Hartmann, Carl 
Joseph Breil, Frederick Stock and Mortimer Wilson. 

What some of these composers think of the idea 
is shown by excerpts from their letters of accept- 
ance: 

Arthur Bergh—I 
approval of your plan 


They 


hasten to express my hearty 
I have every confidence in 
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the tremendous possibilities of such an organization. . . . 
Count on my co-operation in the East, where the unher- 
Ti American gets very little opportunity to prove him- 
seit. 

Campbell-Tipton—In the general interest of the develop- 
ment of our American school of musical art the idea im- 
presses me as an excellent one. 

Mortimer Wilson—I need not say that I hope for the 
greatest success in this very unselfish, much needed and 
co-operative venture, 

Henry Hadley—The proposed plan to organize a Co- 
operative Society of American Composers meets with my 
hearty approval. 

Frederick A. Stock—I am heartily in accord with this 
idea, and shall be very glad to join you and the others in 
this splendid undertaking, 

It will be understood that this plan is tentative 
and subject to alteration at the suggestion of the 
members of the organizing board. The work now 
is being carried forward. 

The next move is evidently to discover what re- 
ception the plan will receive at the hands of those 
most interested, i. e., prospective members of the so- 
ciety who would be entitled to submit compositions 
for examination and approval as outlined above. 
The object of the present publication is to urge those 
who would like to become members to send in their 
names, The success of the undertaking depends di- 
rectly upon the number of names received. Do not 
send any money or compositions. Merely write to 
the undersigned giving your name and address. In 
so doing you do not bind yourself in any way or 
make yourself liable to anything. Do not sit back 
and wait for the other man to act. Act yourself, 
and act immediately. If you are an American com- 
poser and interested in the progress of American 
music send in your name and address. Remember, 
all the money from dues, etc., is to be used directly 
in the interests of American music. Do not be 
selfish and think only of what benefits you may per 
sonally derive from this work. Think of the cause! 
Send your name in today. Address Frank Patter 
son, Room 212, Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The money received for dues will be deposited 
with a trust company and the accounts audited 
monthly, 

ee 
OLD VIOLINS 


To many music lovers it may be a surprise to 
learn that the collectors who are wealthy enough to 
make a hobby of old violins value the instruments 
more as works of art than as tone producers. They 
talk about the depth and lustre of the varnish, the 
grace of the scroll, the beauty of the grain and fig- 
uration of the wood, the curves, the corners, the 
purfling, the arching, but seldom mention the tone. 
They seem to take for granted that the musical tone 
is there, but the high price these famous instruments 
have is due to the value set on them by collectors 
who esteem them as works of art. 

Every violinist sets his heart on a Guarnerius, 
Stradivarius, or Amati, though many a good player 
has made fame and fortune with a violin that merely 
had musical tone and was by no means a work of 
art. At the same time it is undeniably a fact that 
the instruments which rank the highest as works of 
‘art for the eye are likewise the best producers of ex- 
quisite tones for the ear. The violinist who invests 
his all in getting a famous instrument by the master 
makers of Cremona and Brescia is buying a work of 
the highest art which has a constantly increasing 
value, and is also getting a musical instrument which 
will improve his sense of beautiful tone and be a 
source of inspiration to him during his entire career. 
No money spent on a genuinely great violin is ever 
wasted, for the best violins are always getting 
dearer till they perish. They cannot last forever. 
The molecular changes in the wood in time will ruin 
all the masterpieces of Cremona. It is said that the 
tremendous strain and vibration of the powerful mo- 
tors in an airplane make the life of these modern 
flving battle machines about one hundred hours long. 
How true this statement is we cannot say, but we 
know for certain that the string strain and vibra- 
tion of a violin together with the slow but sure ac- 
tion of the atmosphere effectually wear out the best 
of instruments in a century or two. 

Who is going to replace the instruments that per- 
ish? There is no reason why the American work- 
man should not equal if he cannot surpass the finest 
violin makers of Europe, provided he has sufficient 
education of the eye and ear and training of the 
hand. The most expert carpenter and cabinet maker 
cannot make a violin without a special training. The 
American boy who aspired to be a violin maker has 
always lacked the opportunity of seeing and handling 
fine instruments. He could not start as an appren- 

tice under the guidance of an Amati to become 
eventually a Stradivarius. And then the secret of” 


MUSICAL COURIER 


the old Italian varnish has been lost—that wonderful 
varnish which gave the glowing warmth to the work 
of art and preserved the molecular structure of the 
wood as well. But even if the varnish could be dis- 
covered there would still remain the necessity for 
a long and careful training of the eye and hand 
before a modern workman could produce a master- 
piece worthy of a place beside the marvels of the 
violin makers’ art to be seen in the Wurlitzer col- 
lection in New York. 

Last week Rudolph Wurlitzer showed a repre- 
sentative of the Musicat Courter a violin which 
might have passed for a genuine old master among 
the uninitiated. The eye of the expert saw, how- 
ever, that only the top was old. Mr. Wurlitzer in- 
stantly detected that the sides and the back were 
modern and he named the maker. “I know his 
touch,” said he, “as easily as you know a man’s au- 
tograph.” Then he placed on the table a number of 
violins by the greatest masters worth altogether 
about $100,000. This monetary value is not given 
for the sake of making an effect after the manner 
of the uncultured man who has no standard of value 
except the cost. That present value means that those 
violins which once were cheap enough are getting 
rarer every day simply because the modern makers, 
in America especially, have lacked the opportunity 
of studying fine instruments and of getting the 
proper training. This magnificent collection in the 
Rudolph Wurlitzer establishment will probably ex- 
ert a permanent influence for good on everything 
pertaining to the violin. It is of secondary impor- 
tance to the Musicat Courter that these instru- 
ments are for sale. The prime importance of the 
collection is in its educational value. 

Even an untrained eye can see the difference be- 
tween the workmanship, the style, the varnish, of 
an old masterpiece of Cremona or Brescia and the 
ordinary good modern violin. Certainly it does not 
require much of an ear to hear the difference in 
tone. With the difference in price we are now not 
so much concerned. 

He would be a hard and unimaginative man who 
could look upon those beautiful old instruments 
without a sentimental interest. What volumes could 
be written about them: Antonius Stradivarius, Ber- 
gonzi, Joseph Guarnerius, Peter Guarnerius, An- 
dreas Guarnerius, Nicholas Amati, Antonius and 
Hieronymus Amati, D. Nicholas Amati, J. B. Gua- 
dagnini, Francesco Ruggiero, Vincenzo Ruggieri, 
Dominicus Montagnana, Sanctus Seraphin, Nicolas 
Gagliano, Gio Batista Gabrielli, Thomas Balestrieri, 
Carlo Antonio Testore, Carlo Ferdinando Landolfi, 
Gragnani, Carcassi, Cappa, Storioni, Lupot, Jacobus 
Stainer, enough and more to furnish the most mag- 
nificent stringed orchestra in the world. And each 
of these superb instruments now lying so comfort- 
ably side by side in the Wurlitzer Studio in New 
York has had a separate and romantic experience 
since they left the workshops of their makers in Cre- 
mona, Parma, Placentia, Venice, Naples, Florence, 
Mantua, Milan, Sienna, Leghorn, Brescia, Paris, 
Orleans at various periods during the past two hun- 
dred and fifty years. Some of them have rested in 
the silence of art collections in Russia, England, 
France, Germany, Holland, Switzerland for many a 
long year. Others have been carried to all the mu- 
sical centers of the world by the world’s most fa- 
mous artists. A few of them barely escaped de- 
struction during the present war in Europe. 

Many and many an ear long silent in the grave 
has heard the magic that still is ready to leap from 
the strings of those old violins whenever the master 
who can control it draws his bow across them. All 
these lovely instruments were in the heydey of their 
golden voice when Byron wrote his famous lines 
about the ball at Brussels on the eve of the battle of 
Waterloo: 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell. 

Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, have 
listened to some of these instruments. If they could 
tell their history as well as they can discourse sweet 
music there would be much well worth printing 
about the splendors of royal courts, heart-breaking 
tragedies, revelries, garrets and poverty, struggling 
and ambitious students, afternoons in Arcadie and 
the winter of old age. But all their poetry and mu- 
sic is locked up within them till they feel the touch 
of the artist who knows. Then they reveal their 
hidden mysteries to the multitudes in the concert 
room and everybody wonders at the violinist, forget- 
ting that the violin has placed two hundred years 
of mellowing tone and the spirit of a thousand ro- 
mances under the fingers of the performer. 
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ALLIANCES AND LEAGUES 
Any such pretentious scheme as a “Musical Al- 
liance of the United States” should be started, or- 
ganized and managed by musicians and representa- 
tives of the music trades, not by a weekly newspaper, 
or by private individuals who do not belong to 
either of the two musical classes just mentioned. 


Furthermore, a trust company should be made the 


custodian of contributions or dues paid in to such 
an alliance. It is customary to follow this practice 
and it looks better and adds dignity to the under- 
taking. 

Finally, when an alliance of that kind it incor- 
porated by private persons (who are thereby relieved 
from individual responsibility) on their own initia- 
tive, it does not look well when they request promi- 
nent musical persons to endorse the project over 
their signatures. Such endorsements should come 
forth spontaneously and unsolicited in order to 
carry proper weight and to have potent influence. 

As a matter of fact, a very important musical al- 
liance has been in existence for about a year, and it 
was started with C. M. Tremaine as its director, 
with headquarters in New York City. Mr. Tre- 
maine was and is supported and endorsed by many 
representative American musicians and members of 
leading piano houses, and the organization of which 
he was selected the head is known as the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music. 

The National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music is doing a wonderful work in this country, 
and its significance has been generally recognized. 
Mr. Tremaine was the first one to see the need for 
Government aid in fostering music, and was the first 
to sound a note of optimism and hope in connection 
with the awakening of both Government and mu- 
nicipal authorities to the importance of spreading 
music among the masses. In his original published 
interview on the subject he said: 

“IT am hopeful that our National Government 
heads will realize the full value of what all music, 
and especially community chorus music, has the 
power to do for our nation at this particular time,— 
right now. Let them consider music as a matter of 
primary, rather than secondary importance. Let 
them encourage the nation to sing as a war measure. 

“The army must have music to stir the soldiers 
to heroism in the face of danger ; to sustain them in 
their forced marches, and even to win recruits. It 
is time the whole nation was stirred to the sense of 
its danger and to the need of action. The nation, 
as well as the army, needs to be sustained in carry- 
ing out its great task. 

“If any one doubts the part music will play in this 
reorganization, let him attend a community chorus 
and note the feeling that rises within himself as he 
sings with the ‘butcher, the baker and the candle- 
stick maker.’ ” 

The New York Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music has brought about a great awakening also in 
the piano industry, and has made the captains of that 
branch realize fully how much their business is de- 
pendent upon arousing public interest in and appre- 
ciation of music. They are working hand in glove 
with Mr. Tremaine, and are endeavoring by every 
means within their power to bring the practicing mu- 
sician into the fold, so that he may get from the 
Bureau the assistance, stimulus and understanding 
which he needs in order to put his own case promi- 
nently and permanently before the public. 

Mr. Tremaine has no persona! axe to grind. His 
is a big, broad spirit, and he is conscientiously and 
tremendously in earnest in the big endeavor which 
he has set for himself. Musicians all over the coun- 
try should support him by every means within their 
power, and should place themselves in communica- 
tion with him at the Bureau headquarters, 105 West 
joth street, New York City. One of the most im- 
portant of all the reforms effected by Mr. Tremaine 
has been the increased interest taken in music by 
the large daily papers all over the country. Many 
of them have added music departments to their 
Sunday issues, and some of them run special musi- 
cal sections during the week. 

aw cen 


A cheering word comes from Detroit, whence 
Manager W. H. C. Burnett assures us that it is 
possible now in his city to draw a capacity audi- 
ence in a big house, for “a good, high grade artist, 
without any sensational features, and by applying 
only substantial and thoroughly fair methods.” Mr. 
Burnett was a business efficiency expert before he 
went into musical managing and that is one way to 
account for his immediate success in his new 


venture. 
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The Un-Greenwichlike Theatre—No Score—Heads Up! 





Down in Greenwich Village—that real “Bohemian” 
part of New York, don’t you know!—they started a new 
playhouse the other evening, the Greenwich Village 
Theatre. I suspect it belongs to real people and not to 
the long haired village bunch, for it’s a fine house, brand 
new and with a most up to date mechanical equipment. 
There was nothing wrong with the plays they gave, 
either, nor the way they were given. Mo dern plays they 
were, of course, modernly acted, but—against all village 
tradition—neither freakish nor morbid, Particularly 
fine were the stage settings, especially a gorgeous 
orange moon in “Behind a Watteau Picture” and John 
Wegner’s wonderful symphony in dull red made for the 
second play, “Efficiency,” the best one of the evening. 
Credit and wishes for good luck to John Conroy, di- 
rector of the venture, who evidently knows what he 
wants and how he wants it. 

2 8-61.68 

The Bystander, through the courtesy of an invitation 
from Mrs. Marguerite Lewis, who is interested in the 
new house and its players, saw the private view of the 
bill the evening before the theatre opened to the public. 
Of course, there had to be a few bizarre touches, just to 
let people know they were in Greenwich Village, but the 
audience supplied them, not the players. One frowzled 
young man came in with a soft collar, two ladies and a 
lighted corncob pipe, upon which he puffed away, in his 
front row seat, until the curtain went up. Another 
somewhat-more-than youth paraded about before, _be- 
tween and after in a cream colored ulster that looked 
like a flannel bathrobe. Somebody told Leopold Go- 
dowsky, who sat in the next seat to me, that the chaste- 
ly clad gentleman was a pianist, and Mr. G. waxed quite 
eloquent in rejecting the slur on his profession. 

2) Sake 

On a recent Saturday I slipped over to Philadelphia to 
listen to Leopold Stokowski and his orchestra, as I have 
a habit of doing when opportunity affords, for I do not 
mind confessing to being a great admirer of Mr. Sto- 
kowski’s work. In the last ten years or more I have had 
the good luck to see most of the important symphony 
orchestra conductors on both sides of the Atlantic in 
action and to listen to the results they achieve. In their 
actual styles of conducting, Arthur Nikisch and Leopold 
Stokowski bear little resemblance to one another, but in 
the results they achieve I find the two great leaders 
closely related. 

One thing for which I much admire Stokowski is the 
fact that he conducts without score. I cannot under- 
stand why a symphony conductor who knows his busi- 
ness should require a score to lead from. If he does, it 
simply proves that he has not prepared the work as 
thoroughly as he should. I wonder, for instance, why 
Walter Damrosch had the score in front of him ‘when 
he’ was conducting the Beethoven fifth the other day. 
He must have been leading that work on and off for 
thirty years or more, and I should as soon expect to see 
a minister prompting himself out of the Bible while he 
recites the Lord’s Prayer. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


I am a strong believer in singing things in English, pro- 
vided a good translation is available; and when there are 
several translations, why not take the trouble to seek out 
thet best one? The other Sunday, Louise Homer sang 
César Franck’s magnificent “La Procession” with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. Here is the translation she 
used. The translator’s name was not given: 

God is moving the fields along! 

U’er the meadows, and the moors, green beechen woodlands rifted. 
He comes by hosts attended by the priests high uplifted; 
Oh ye birds, add your carols 

To man’s adoring song! 

It is ended. 

The throng about an oak assembling 

In solemn awe incline 

Before the mystery trembling. 

Oh, Sun! pour down thy rays 

Upon this hallowed shrine! 

Oh, ye birds, add your carols, 

To man’s adoring song! 

Fair flowers, your breath combine 

With the incense upwelling! 

Oh, splendor! all is light, 

And prayer and praise oa swelling! 

God is moving the fields along. 

The following Thursday Arthur Alexander sang the 
same song in French at his recital, but printed the trans- 
lation by Alex Blaess, on his program: 

God is coming across the fields! O’er rich pastures and meadows, 
by shady beech tree thickets, He comes, followed by devout throngs 
and borne by worshipping priests. The birds mingle their joyors 
songs with hymns praising the Lord. They stop! The multitude 
around a primeval oak, kneeling in adoration, beholds the Host 
uplifted. Oh, Sun! rest upon him thy mystic setting rays! With 
joyous hymns of praise, ye birds, mingle your songs! Oh, flowers! 
Send forth as incense your lovely fragrance. Behold! How man 
a8 peers commune as one with God! God is coming across the 
elds 

Compare the two. The whole point’ of the poem is that 
the throng falls in adoration before the elevation of the 
Host and the poet calls upon all nature to join with - 
multitude in adoration of the Host. Now tell me if, 
the first translation, you understand that “the mystery 
trembling” refers to the elevation of the Host? Until | 
heard the Blaess translation—I was not familiar with the 
original French text—I had no idea what the poet was try- 
ing to say. Why not insist upon having the best transla- 
tion, when it only requires a little research to find it? 
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Pleasant Sundays I generally devote to staying outdoors, 
but a week ago | made an exception for the purpose of 
hearing Heifetz play with orchestra. It was worth while, 
too. The young man’s playing is astonishing, though i 
should have been glad to hear him in some more worthy 
work than the Bruch D minor. Heifetz is the on'y violin- 
ist 1 have ever heard—excepting no one—who plays every 
single note in tune. ‘This is true, too, of the most intricate 
and involved passages of fireworks. He is always in tune, 
and that is a joy to a sensitive ear. The same evening | 
went to hear John McCormack, who was in superb form. 
And I got a lesson from watching those two pre-eminent 
artists in their respective lines. Heads up—that’s the les- 
son! Each stands on the platform with his head well back. 
There is something in the attitude—alert challenging—that 
predisposes one in their favor before a note has been sung 
or played. The physical attitude is—at least in the two 
cases under consideration—but typical of the mental atti- 
tude. The position symbolizes the man and his work. It’s 


a good rule. 
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Heads up! Byron HAGEL. 





WHAT THE JURY THINKS 


[Editor’s Note: The attached examples are excerpts 
of criticisms taken from the daily papers of New York 
City, and are literal quotations, with not one word added 
or changed by the compiler.] 





“L’Elisir d’Amore” (Metropolitan) 


American 
The great tenor was not onl 
in his most frolicsome mood, 
causing many outbursts of 
laughter, but_in excellent voice. 


Times 
Caruso was not at his best. 


Ecening World ribune 
Didur overdid the burlesque. Mr. Didur’s Dr. Dulcamara 
is a real creation of the art of 
the buffo. 
Tribune Herald 
It was an exquisite exhibition His high notes were not 80 
of golden tone, delicac brilliant as they have been at 


phrasing, smoothness of Laate times. 
and all the other vocal virtues 
which combined make Caruso 


the incomparable. 


New York Symphony (Heifetz, Soloist) 


Evening Mail Times 
His (Heifetz) sense of rhythm ‘ ao there was the 
did not always seem impeccable. fine finish, the wumerring cer- 


tainty in intonation, the security 
and firmness of rhythm. 


(Song Recital) 


Evening World 
Something of the 
the spirituals was 


Mary Jordan 


Evening Mail 
The singer was at her best in 
Burleigh’s arrangements of negro 
spirituals, in which her eccles- 
jastical experience helped out 
her natural dramatic sense. 


“Bohéme” (Metropolitan) 


essence of 


lacking. 


American World = 
His (McCormack) peculiarly The “Che Gelida Manina 
colorless. and ineffective treat- aria in the first act was suavely 
ment of the “Che Gelida Ma- delivered. 
nina” aria. 
“Boris Godunoff” (Metropolitan) 
Globe Evening Sun 
Mr. Papi acted - an anaes- Gennaro Papi seemed to get 
thetist injecting effective splendid results from his musi- 


cians. 


narcotic into its (“Boris”) raw, 
rbaric measures. 
Evening World 
It seemed that Mr. Papi, who 
conducted, hadn’t quite mastered 
the Moussorgsky opera. 


Evening Post 
Papi conducted with skill and 
dramatic effect. 


“Faust” (Metropolitan) 
Sun Evening World 
Miss Farrar was in excellent She was not in good voice. 
vocal condition. 


American 


Evening Post 
He sang in a way that prob 


Mr. Martinelli was far from 
being an ideal Faust. ably has not been equalled here 
since the days of Jean de 
Reszke. 
Herald Evening World 
Martinelli was in good voice. Martinelli was not in good 
voice. 
American Sun 
His (Monteux) reading of It was a well planned, mu- 


sicianly and fine wrought read- 
ing. 


the score was singularly lacking 
in nervous energy and emo- 


tional throb, : 
Globe American 
Throughout he had that reno- (See above) 


vating, vitalizing touch. 


John McCormack (Song Recital) 


Herald 
or sixty-five hundred 
present. 


Evening Sun 
e over 7,000, the larg- 
est_ number that ever heard this 
popular singer in recital. 


New York Chamber Music Society 


Evening Mail 
In the Mozart E flat quintet 
the manifold possibilities of the 
French horn were beautifully 
illustrated against a background 
of strings. 


Globe 
Josef Franzel earned a special 
round of applause by his skill- 
ful playing of the tricky horn 
part. 


Times 
wi je Neither the strings 
nor the horn reached a very 
high standard. 


Herald 
The perfection of ensemble 
was not well maintained because 
of the tonal difficulty in the 
tricky passages for French horn. 


Moses Boguslawski (Piano Recital) 


Sun 
His tone is always musical. 


Time. 
His tone too often wants 
r d and rich 





Harold Henry, Soloist With Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra 


Chicago Tribune 

Mr. Henry was most success- 
ful where least was expected— 
in the writing which called for 
virility and positive definition. 
He disappointed all who looked to 
him to underplay or to miniatur- 
ize such passages. The refinement 
of his playing and the good taste 
and cleanliness of his style were 
as always, outstanding matters. 


Chicago Herald 

He accomplished the light and 
the fantastic art of those move- 
ments with considerable  ele- 
gance, for Mr, Henry clearly is 
more at home in such art than 
in the deeper and stronger music 
of the opening section of the 
wor! 


I SEE THAT— 


Julia Claussen scored with the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, 

Heifetz’ Chicago recital was sold out the previous day. 

Artnur Middleton will create a role in Hadley’s “Azora.’ 

Mabel Garrison and Greta Torpadie had to repeat Buzzi- 
Peccia songs. 

The soldiers chose Frieda Hempel’s program for her. 

Mr. and Mrs. Huss will give an “All-tuss” program. 

Mexico is to have another opera season. 

The Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra opened its season 
with Beethoven’s fifth. 

Anyway, Baltimore likes the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink gave a recital to the troops at 
Camp Meade. 

Pittsburgh has barred German music and Dr. Kunwald. 

The Women’s Literary Union of Portland, Me., has re- 
engaged Ethelynde Smith seven times, 

Louisa Tettrazina will erect a memorial for her late 
brother Rodolfo. 

The conductor of the Sydney, 
Slapolfski. 

Sousa has lost his beard. 

Baltimore is to have a huge new music auditorium. 

Charles W. Clark suggests that club affairs be turned into 
benefits. 

Zimin has abandoned his Moscow Opera House. 

Moscow had 166 operatic and 62 ballet performances. 

Ippolitoff-lvanoff’s new opera is “Ole from Nordland.” 

Puccini’s “La Rondine” was coolly received in Milan. 

The season at “Il teatro del soldato” was a huge success. 

Milan regards Icilio Callejia as a vocal phenomenon. 

Eleonora de Cisneros gives her patriotic services on an 
average of twice a week. 

Paul Althouse substituted on short notice as Pinkerton to 
Farrar’s Butterfly. 

Charles Hackett is reported engaged. 

Spain is to have an excellent operatic season, 

Henry T. Finck has written an interesting book’on Strauss. 

Marie Ruemmeli has been made a member of La Société 
Philotechnique de Paris. 

This is Lila Robeson’s sixth season at the Metropolitan. 

Katherine Dayton gave a number by Botrel, who is on the 
firing line. 

The Philharmonic Society gave Chadwick’s “Tam o’ Shan- 
ter” its first New York hearing. 

Joseph Bonnet’s organ series proves his ability in all styles. 

The Philharmonic Club of Amarillo, Tex., will present a 
Mana Zucca program, 

The Boston Opera Company, hindered by transportation 
difficulties from completing its regular schedule, is try- 
ing grand opera in concert form. 

Charles A. Sheldon, Jr., is city organist of Atlanta, Ga. 

November 20-22 the Women’s clubs of Alabama met in 
federation. 

The Providence Arion Club has voted to disband after 
thirty-eight years of service. 

George H. Pickering has been elected conductor of the 
Choir Guild of Rhode Island. 

Fritz Kreisler forces Dr, Hillis to retract. 

American artists are more than anxious to sing “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

The National Opera Club has an excellent chorus. 

Max Rosen is practically an American bo 

Carl Venth has offered his services to the V War Department. 

Halls for singing are to be erected at the army canton- 
ments. 

Frieda Hempel is 
the Regiment.” 

Paulo Gruppe introduced Emanuel Moor’s concerto for 
cello, op. 64. 

Lester Donahue is returning to New York. 

Jean Verd is serving with the Y. M. C. A. in France. 

Martinelli will feature a Pietro Yon song. 

The Creatore Company will resume after the holidays. 

Amelio de Gogorza has returned to the concert stage after 
an absence of two years. 

Mana Zucca’s composition recital is scheduled for January 


Australia, Orchestra is 


“drumming up” for “The Daughter of 


Frida Bennéche is a descendent of an old Huguenot family. 

The New York Oratorio Society will give a concert in 
honor of Belgium. 

Pittsburgh causes a change to be made in Boston Sym- 
phony booking. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra gave a Liszt program 
for young peopie. 

James Bliss gave a “Humorous” program on November 20. 

Frank la Forge will play Mme. Matzenauer’s accompani- 
ments. 

Julia Culp is not coming. 

The = Yale Schvol of Music Building has been dédi- 
cated, 

Boston heard a remarkable performance of Beethoven's 
choral symphony, 

The “half has never been told” about Elizabeth Wood's 
voice, 

Utica likes Miura’s “Butterfly.” 

Julia Claussen’s mission 1s “to make people happy through 
the lure of music.” 

Mari Marion’s first New York appearance is to be made 
on December 16. 

Elizabeth Parks will tcll her experiences in the war zone. 

Paris is to hear Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sadko” and the 
“Goyescas” of Granados. 

The opera comique has contributed 147 members to the 
French military service. 

Henri Fevrier, Debussy, Leroux, and Florent Schmitt have 
operatic works ready for production. 

Maurice Renaud is to sing lago in Paris this season. 

Emil Onet is dead. 

Rudolph Ganz says there will be no more neutrals. 
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CONCERTS IN GREATER NEW YORK 








TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 20 


Mabel Garrison, Soprano 


Mabel Garrison, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was heard in an interesting program of songs at 
Aeciian Hall, New York, on Tuesday atternoon, November 
20, by a large and appreciative audience, ‘Lhe program was 
careiuily cnosen, the first group containing numbers by 
Handei, Bach, Mahler and Strauss. “Wer hat dies Liedlein 
erdacnt’ was beautifully done, also the Strauss barcarole. 

he group that followed was Kussian in make up. Para- 
sha's “Kevery and Dance,” from Moussorgsky’s “The Fair 
of Sorotcninsk,” served to display many admirable features 
of Miss Garrison's singing, especially her ability to give 
genuine pleasure to her hearers. ‘Lhe recital was not a 
short one, but when the last song had been finished, the 
writer felt that Miss Garrison might have rendered 
immediately a similar program without tiring the audience. 

Buzzi-reccia’s “Under the Greenwood ‘Tree,” a superb 
little number, was sung with delicacy, so whoily charming 
that it had to be repeated. It is a typical Buzzi-Peccia 
song, one that instantly finds favor. “Marian,” by Kurt 
Schindler, who accompanied the singer, was another effec- 
tive number, Perhaps the most interesting group of the 
entire program, however, was that contaiming several Greek 
songs arranged by Ravel; the appealing “1 will Walk with 
My Love” and “Keynardine,” Irish airs arranged by 
Hughes, and two simple yet pleasing Kentucky folksongs 
set by Brockway. 

As a recitalist Miss Garrison ranks among the most 
successful. Her voice is not only beautiful in quality but 
she knows how to use it to the best advantage. Her dic- 
tion is commendable, and her interpretations are colorful 
and versatile, 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21 


Katherine Dayton, Diseuse 


Assisted at the piano by her sister, Ruth Dayton, another 
interesting recital of foiksongs and other novelties was 
given at the Punch and Judy Theatre, New York, on 
Wednesday afternoon, November 21, by Katherine Dayton, 
diseuse. Miss Dayton's annual recitals are always deiight- 
ful, inasmuch as they wander away from the beaten track. 
The program began with three American minstrel songs, 
which were given with charm and skill. Then followed 
folksongs of indian, French Canadian, Greck, Flemish and 
Old irish origin, and “Thumbnail Studies in Temper and 
Temperament” by Margaret Ruthven Lang. “Ma Com- 
mere, Quand je Danse,” by Gabriel Pierne, had to be re- 
peated, and Theodore Botrel’s “Il Pleut des Bombes” was 
one of the dramatic lights of the selections. Before each 
of the numbers Miss Dayton gave a little sketch of the 
song, which she did with considerable effectiveness. The 
Botrel number, she explained, was written by the composer, 
who is now on the firing line, and sent to a little French 
girl whose arm had been lost during a raid. The words 
are simple yet touching, and Miss Dayton succeeded in 
bringing further touches of delicacy into the number. Her 
voice is of pleasing quality, and she is gifted with the skill 
of using it with taste and effect, 


Home Symphony Concert 

The first Home Symphony concert of the season 1017-18, 
under the auspices of the Evening Mail, took place at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on Wednesday evening, Novem- 
ber 21. An audience which filled the large auditorium 
from pit to dome attended. The Philharmonic orchestra, 
Josef Stransky, conductor, played Hadley’s “North, East, 
South, West” symphony, Debussy’s “L’Aprés-midi d'un 
Faune,” and the “Magic Fire” music from “Die Walkiire.” 
Beryl Rubinstein was heard to advantage in the Grieg 
piano concerto. 

The artistic feature of the evening was Marie Sundelius’ 
singing of the familiar aria from “Louise,” by Charpentier, 
and Grieg’s charming “Solveig’s Song.” She received much 
applause and many recalls. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 22 
New York Philharmonic Society 


The feature of the Thursday evening concert of the Phil- 
harmonic orchestra, Josef Stransky, conductor, was a sym- 
phonic ballad, “Tam o’ Shanter,” by George W. Chadwick. 
Mr. Chadwick was present and rose and bowed from his box 
in response to the hearty applause with which his composi- 
tion was reccived. The work, which is built up on tunes 
cast in the Scottish mood, follows in the first part a defi- 
nite program. The latter part of the composition, however, 
is absolute music, in which the various themes are worked 
out and developed in a musicianly manner. Mr. Chadwick 
proved himself once more a-thorough master of instrumen- 
tation. The various themes were clothed in appropriate 
dress. The one criticism that might be made is that the 
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foundation of ideas was too weak thoroughly to support 
the heavy music structure built upon it.. One doubts, too, 
whether “Tam o’ Shanter” would have come into being if 
Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel” had not already existed. 

‘The symphony was the first Brahms. Mr, Stransky was 
most happy in his liandling of the first and last movements. 
Sibelius’ attractive tune poem, “The Swan of Tuonela,” 
was played, and the conductor very rightly. called upon 
the knglish horn soloist, A. Marchetti, to rise and ac- 
knowledge the applause awarded his fine playing. 

Dvorak’s “Scherzo Capriccioso”—in reality an elaborate 
valse de concert—was done with the proper fire and dash. 
The real clou of the concert was the final number, the pre- 
lude and final scene from “Tristan and Isolde.” The glo- 
rious music itself made all the preceding numbers of the 
program seem pale by comparison, and it was superbly 
played. In fact, it was the finest single piece of conducting 
on the part of Stransky and the best playing on the part 
of the Philharmonic that it has been the privilege of the 
present writer to hear. 

‘Lhe Philharmonic repeated this program effectively at 
its concert.on Friday afternoon, also at Carnegie Hall. 


Greta Torpadie, Soprano 

Greta Torpadie’s song recital at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, on November 22, brought into prominent notice a 
young singer who has been heard here before, but not un- 
der such auspicious cifcumstances. She has a light so- 
prano ‘voice, well trained and effectively used. Legato pas- 
sages in certain of the French songs were especially well 
done, and her pianissimo effects were exquisite. This ad- 
jective is especially applicable to her singing of “Le Som- 
meil de l’Enfant Jesus” (Gaevert), as well as to “Les 
Paons,” which persistent applause obliged her to repeat. 
Many recalls at the end brought forward “Carry Me Back 
to Oid Virginny,” which was sung with sweet simplicity. 
Five Scandinavian songs, by Stenhammer, Sibelius, Lie and 
Elling were also worthy of mention. ‘There was a large 
audience. 


Henry Eichheim, Violinist; Sam Charles, Pianist 


Henry Eichheim, violinist, and Sam Charles, pianist, 
gave a joint recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Thurs- 
day afternoon, November 22, before a fair sized audience, 
whose appreciation of the newcomers‘ efforts was warmly 
manifested. The program opened with the Fauré sonata 
for violin and piano, in which good team work was shown, 
though at times the interpretation seemed a bit too deli- 
cate. However, in the Debussy sonata that followed, they 
seemed to grasp the proper spirit and gave a worthy and 
pleasurable reading. Mr. Charles played a group of small 
numbers by Debussy and another by Ravel. He displayed 
good technic and sufficient insight. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 23 


Second Biltmore Musicale 

Fritz Kreisler, Rudolph Ganz, Mai Kalna and Namara 
were the attractions R. E, Johnston offered on November 
23, at the second of the famous Friday morning Biltmore 
Musicales, which was attended by a large and representa- 
tive audience. 

Mr. Ganz offered the Chopin nocturne in C minor, ber- 
ceuse and waltz in EF. flat minor for his first group. The 
Swiss pianist displayed his sterling qualities, not only in 
the Chopin numbers, but later in “Passachlia” by Scott; 
romance in D flat by Sibelius and “Le Campanella” by 
Paganini-Liszt. The latter seemed to be the most favored 
by the audience, perhaps because of its light, charming 
nature. Mr. Ganz’s work is clean cut and each note carries 
its own value. He gave two encores, including the Liszt 
“Liebestraum.” 

Mme. Kalna sang, “Il est bon, il est doux,” from 
“Herodiade;” Paul Vidal's “Ariette;” “The Death of the 
Nightingale” (Lester) and “Summer’s Message” (d’Har- 
delot). 

Namara was accorded a warm reception for her artistic 
singing. She is the possessor of a beautiful lyric soprano 
voice, which is coupled with tremendous temperament, Her 
first numbers were “Voi Che Sapete” from “Le Nozze di 
Figaro,” a rather thankless number, though brilliantly in- 
terpreted by the singer; “My Lovely Celia” (Munro) and 
“Bergere Legere” (Weckerlin). The Munro number was 
enthusiastically applauded. Fourdrain’s “La Papillon” was 
easily the most successful of her entire program. It is 
not only a delightful song, but it was skillfully handled by 
Namara, whose youth and attractive personality add to her 
general excellence as a concert singer. “Little Birdies” 
by Buzzi-Peccia was repeated and “Two Chinese Mother 
Goose Rhymes” by Bainbridge Crist completed her second 
group. As encores she gave “If No One Marries Me” and 
“Love's on the High Road” by Rogers. 

Kreisler was heard in the following program: Andante 
and allegro from Tartini’s sonata in G minor; “La Gitana,” 
his own delightful composition; “Ballet Music” from 
“Rosamunde” by Schubert; “Waves at Play Characteri” 
by Edwin Grasse, the talented blind violinist; “Serenade 
Espagnole” by Chaminade, and his own “Polichinelle.” De- 
tailed account of Kreisler’s work is unnecessary. He 
played in his accustomed masterly manner, In addition to 
having to give several encores, he was accorded a recep- 
tion that bespoke the audience’s admiration of both the 
man and his art. 


Paul Reimers, Tenor 


Paul Reimers’ New York song recital at Aeolian Hall on 
Friday afternoon, November 23, attracted a large and repre- 
sentative audience. Mr. Reimers, whose high art has en- 
deared him to music lovers of the metropolis as well as 
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throughout the country, was in excellent voice. His pro- 
gram contained Italian, German, French, Spanish and 
English songs. He opened with Handel’s “Rendi ’1 Sereno 
al Ciglio,” following this with three Schubert songs, 
“Fischerweise,” “An den Mond” and “Im Friihling,” and 
“Der Yager” by Grieg, all of which he delivered with much 
feeling and beautiful tone coloring, eliciting long continued 
applause from the delighted audience. 

Mr. Reimers’ second group was devoted to French songs : 
Fourdrain’s “Le Moulin” and “Les Abeilles ;” “Trois Jours 
de Vendange,” Hahn; “Le Passant,” Hiie; “Sylvia,” 
Fauré, and “Mi Nina” (in Spanish), Guetary. Mr. 
Reimers sang this group with charm and artistic finish, re- 
peating Hiie’s “Le Passant.” “By the Eastern Gate,” by 
Whithorne (dedicated to Mr. Reimers and performed for 
the first time in public), opened the third group, which 
contained English songs exclusively. In addition to the 
first named there were Aylward’s “The House of Memo- 
ries,” Carpenter’s “Odalisque” and “When I Bring to You 
Colored Toys,” as well as Turner’s “Jordan’s River Flow- 
ing On” (first performance). 

The fourth and last group was devoted to international 
folksongs (French, Russian, Brétagne, American and Span- 
ish). Mr. Reimers is an artist of unusual resourcefulness. 
His interpretations are appealing in the extreme. Blaire 
Neale accompanied excellently. 


Paulo Gruppe, Cellist 


On Friday evening, November 23, Paulo Gruppe, the 
eminent Dutch-American cellist, gave an unusually inter- 
esting recital at Aeolian Hall before a thoroughly appre- 
ciative audience. Mr. Gruppe is an artist of very genuine 
attainments. With a facile technic he combines a rare gift 
for interpretation, which never fails to make an appeal. 
His art is a very serious and beautiful thing which he ap- 
proaches with due reverence, winning his audience by the 
very sincerity of his purpose. His program opened with 
a novelty in the shape of the Emanuel Moor concerto, op. 
64, which, according to the program, was given its first 
performance in America at that time. It is made up of 
four movements, marked molto moderato, allegro con 
fuoco, adagio and allegro ma non troppo. Very beautiful 
was the adagio movement, although, as a whole, the work 
failed to make a very deep impression on at least one 
auditor. The remainder of his program consisted of Per- 
golesi’s “Nina,” a Klengel scherzo, Christiaan Kriens’ 
“Evening Bells” (Holland), Bach’s sarabande and the 
“Vito” of Popper. His audience was especially charmed 
with his interpretation of the Pergolesi number. Recalls 
and encores were numerous. 

Assisting Mr. Gruppe was Viola Cole, pianist, who 
pleased in numbers by Schumann, Chopin, Debussy and 
Franck. Especially to be commended was her beautiful 
tone, a feature which won the praise of her audience. 

Joseph Adler furnished excellent accompaniments for 
Mr. Gruppe. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24 
Société des Instruments Anciens 


When Henri Casadesus founded the Société des Instru- 
ments Anciens and was later persuaded to vist America for 
the first time last season, under the auspices of the French- 
American Association for Musical Art, he perhaps was not 
aware of the fact that his organization was to enable the 
people on this side of the water to enjoy one of the most 
unique and delightful musical treats heard here in years. 
It is not only those old instruments, played most artistically 
by a set of artists that charms, but the interesting programs 
chosen. For insance, on Saturday afternoon, November 
24, at Aeolian Hall, New York, the program contained 
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(Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, K 
tucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania) oma, Missouri, Ken- 


APRIL in the MIDDLE and FAR WEST 


(Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and Western Canada) 
For open dates, address: 


JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 
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“Sinfonia,” Haydn (1732-1809); “Passacaille,” Handel 
(1685-1750) ; “Papillon,” Campra (1670-1745), for clave- 
cin; “Ballet de la Royne,” Monsigny (1729-1819), for 
quatuor des violes et harpe-luth; concert, Asioli (1769-:832), 
for viole d’amour, and “Une Féte a la Coeur des Miracles,” 
Lesueur (1763-1837), for quatuor des violes et clavecin, 
The ensemble work was of a very high order, which came 
no doubt as a result of the concentrated skill and ability 
of each individual artist. These were Maurice Hewitt 
(quinton), Henri Casadesus (viole d’amour), Louis Has- 
selmans (viole de gambe), Maurice Devilliers (basse de 
which brought with it a rollicking, colorful atmosphere. 
Casadesus (harpe-luth). In the solos, Mme. Patorni and 
Monsieur Casadesus did creditable work, which earned 
much applause both times. The most attractive number 
of the entire program, however, was the Lesueur “Féte,” 
which brought with it a rollicking, colorful atmosphere. 
Many more of these concerts should meet with equal favor. 





Moses Boguslawski, Pianist 


Moses Boguslawski gave a piano recital in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on Saturday evening, November 24, in -which 
he again demonstrated his right to rank among the best 
pianists of the season. He evidently prefers poetry to 
torce, and on several occasions he deliberately modified 
a number of loud passages into an unconventional mezzo 
forte which had the attraction of novelty. The harsh dis- 
cord which signals the return of the original theme in 
Chopin’s B minor scherzo was played unusually gently, 
more of a sigh than a sob, so to speak. Elsewhere Moses 
Boguslawski showed that he did not care to punish the 
piano and make it thunder like a monochrome orchestra. 
Did Chopin intend the rocking cradle in the left hand part 
of his berceuse to be played in tempo rubato like the 
right hand part? The pianist evidently thought so. At 
any rate his execution of the delicate passages in this 
frailest of fairy music was altogether admirable. Bee- 
thoven’s poetic E major sonata was played with fine insight 
and expression. The pianist’s beautiful tone is to be com- 
mended. The rest of the program consisted of Brahms’ 
G minor rhapsody, a pastorale and capriccio by Scarlatti, 
Chopin’s F major ballade, Schumann’s “Papillons,” and 
Rubinstein’s staccato study. 





Fritz Kreisler, Violinist 


Although some of the engagements of Fritz Kreisler 
were cancelled in other cities because of political sentiment 
against him, it is plain that musically he still has a strong 
hold on the minds and hearts of New York music-lovers, 
for this fact was demonstrated conclusively last Saturday 
afternoon, November 24, at the artist’s Carnegie Hall 
recital. A capacity audience was on hand for the perform- 
ance, and there were also many chairs placed on the stage 
for those who could not be accommodated in the audi- 
torium proper. 

Leopold Godowsky was one of the auditors, and his 
composition, “Wienerisch,” was given such an artistic 
rendering by Mr. Kreisler that the audience demanded a 
repetition of the number. A Carl Friedberg number also 
was on the list and scored decisively. 

Many encores were demanded after the conclusion of the 
program, among which were Paderewski’s minuet, a 
Beethoven rondino, a Kreisler arrangement of some ballad 
music from Schubert’s “Rosamund,” etc. As it seemed 
impossible to satisfy the audience with encores, the concert 
was wound up by the announcement that “Mr. Kreisler 
would like to play for you all night, but he has other en- 
gagements besides this one to fill.” 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 25 





Ralph Lawton, Pianist 


“Believing that there is a close mood connection between 
sound and sight reactions,” Ralph Lawton, the American 
pianist, who made his first New York appearance last sea- 
son, gave color settings to each individual number of his 
program, which was modern in makeup, and which was 
heard by a good sized audience at the Greenwich Village 
Theatre, New York, on Sunday afternoon, November 25. 
This also was a new departure from the usual custom of 
giving a recital at the two established concert halls, and 
in many respects it was a successful change. The theatre 
was unusually attractive and the acoustics seemingly good, 
but unfortunately (whether due to the newness of the the- 
atre or otherwise) it was a chilled and much overcoated 
audience that sat huddled through the program. In fact, 
it was Mr. Lawton’s warm and sympathetic tones that made 
them forget the strong draughts from the exits that were 
sweeping about their feet. ; : . 

Be that as it may, the pianist charmed his hearers with 
such Debussy numbers as “La Cathedrale engloutie,” be- 
gun in a dark gray light and lifted to a faint yellow with 
the rise and fall of the tempo. “Reflets dans l’eau” created 
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a_bluish-violet atmosphere, while “Poissons d’or,” as in- 
dicative by name, brought forth a warm gold tint. Judging 
from the applause that greeted each number, Mr. Lawton's 
idea was a happy one, and one that bears repetition. As 
to his playing, he disclosed good, well balanced tone, proper 
rhythm and an interpretative style that came through musi- 
cal intelligence and skill in using it to best advantage. He 
played other numbers by Grieg, Smetana, Scriabin, Rach- 
maninoff and Balakirew. 


New York Philharmonic Society 


On Sunday afternoon, November 25, the New York 
Philharmonic Society gave its 1181st concert, at Carne- 
gie Hall, works by Tschaikowsky and Wagner making 
up a thoroughly enjoyable program. The great Rus- 
sian was represented by his fourth symphony and by 
the theme and variations from his third suite, op. 55. 
Sandwiched in between these two works were three 
Wagner numbers, the “Sounds from the Forest” from 
“Siegfried,” Wotan’s “Farewell” and the “Magic Fire” 
music from “Die Walkiire,” and the prelude to the third 
act of “Die Meistersinger.” The orchestra was in fine 
fettle. Perhaps it was due to the never failing appeal 
which these works of Tschaikowsky and Wagner pos- 
sess. Perhaps it was also due to the inspiration afforded 
by an audience which, by the time the concert began, 
made it necessary to hang out the S. R. O. sign, and 
which was drawn undoubtedly by the magnetic names 
on the program. Whatever the cause, the orchestra, 
under the skillful direction of Conductor Josef Stransky, 
gave unalloyed pleasure throughout the entire program. 
Uniform beauty of execution made each work a gem of 
equal worth in the afternoon’s setting. An enthusiastic 
audience gave loud and prolonged testimony to its en- 
joyment, Conductor Stransky calling upon his men to 
stand and receive the applause following one’ of the 
Wagner numbers. 





Emilio de Gogorza, Baritone 


After an absence of two years, Emilio de Gogorza, bari- 
tone, appeared in a song recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
on Sunday afternoon, November 25. An audience of very 
large proportions attended. Mr. de Gogorza’s refined art 
was greatly admired in four groups of songs. The first 
contained arias by Gluck, Gretry and Pierre A. Monsigny; 
the second, a French group by Duparc, Moussorgsky and 
Cuviellier; the third, a group of English songs by Rach- 
maninoff, Johnson, Elgar and Lemare, and the fourth and 
last group, Spanish songs by Alonso, Ercilla and Granados. 
Mr. de Gogorza was obliged to respond with several en- 
cores. He was ably accompanied by Helen M. Winslow. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 26 





Joseph Bonnet, Organist 


Joseph Bonnet’s third historical organ recital in the Hotel 
Astor ballroom was given on Monday afternoon Novem- 
ber 26, when New York’s musical public showed by the 
applause which followed every number that organ music 
has charms to enthuse cultured breasts when an organist 
of Joseph Bonnet’s skill is at the keyboards. 

The program on this occasion was chosen from the 
masters who come between Bach and the romantic school. 
Evidently the recitalist remembered that his audience was 
composed very largely of ladies and he played a number of 
pretty and graceful compositions rather than grand works 
in the noblest style of organ writing. And the pretty 
pieces got by far the most applause. It would be an in- 
justice to say that Joseph Bonnet plays the small works 
better than the big. for he plays every style apparently 
equally well. His solid rhythms in the Handel movements 
were very fine, and his registration throughout the recital 
was admirable. His program included works from the 
German, French, English, and Italian schools, but the 
greatest of these was Handel, whose prelude and fugue in 
F minor and concerto in D were the mountain ranges 
in the agreeable landscape. L. Claude d’Aquin was repre- 
sented by a “Christmas Carol,” Padre Martini again gave 
pleasure with his popular gavotte. There was a prelude 
and fugue by J. L. Krebs, a fantasy in F by Mozart, a 
gavotte by Samuel Wesley, and four short pieces by A. 
P. Francois Boely, a great organist and church composer 
in Paris during the stormy times of the French Revolution, 
more than a century ago. 


Oscar Seagle, Baritone 


Oscar Seagle’s annual New York appearance is a dis- 
tinct event in the song recital season of the metropolis. 
His program always has some points of special inter- 
est and as a vocalist he stands in the very foremost 
rank of American artists. On Monday evening, No- 
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RECITAL 
Saturday Afternoon December Ist, at 3 o'clock 
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GEORGE M. COHAN THEATRE 
Broadway and 43rd St., New York 


BIANCA RANDALL 


In songs that appeal to every one — Those of yesterday and today 
Sunday Evenings Throughout January and February 3rd and 10th, 
Tickets at the Box Office. 


Aeolian Hall, December 10, at 8.15 P.M. 


Emil Reich presents 


THE MINIATURE 
PHILHARMONIC 


a Symphony Orchestra of 30 Musicians 


Jacques Grunberg, Conductor 
Scloists: 





MARIE NARELLE OLSHANSKY 
Soprano Russian Baritone 
Tickets, 50c to $2 - - - - Boxes, $20 


Mail orders to Emil Reich, 47 West 42nd Street, New York 





Acolian Hall, New York City, Monday Evening, December 3, 1917, 
at 8:15 o'clock 


FRIDA BENNECHE 


Soprano, in Song Recital, Accompanied by Walter Golde. Tickets: 
50¢ to $2.00. On Sale at the Box Office and by mail from Concert 
Direction M. H, Hanson, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

PROGRAM: 

I.—Handel, (a) Siisse Stille, sanfte Ruhe (1729); Handel, (b) 

Ein hoher Geist (1697) (first time in America); H. L. Wilson, (c) 


Phyllis Has Such Charming Graces; Michael Arne, (d) The Lass 
With the Delicate Air. I Rossini, “Una voce poco fa” from 
“The Barber of Seville.” III Brahms, (a) Liebestreu; Schumann, 
(b) Marienwiirmchen; Schubert, (c) Wohin?; Georges Hie, (d) A 
des oiseaux; Bemberg, (e) Il neige. IV.—J. S. Bach, (a) 
Ruhig und in sich zufrieden, from the cantata “Von der Ver 
gnigsamkeit” (with double oboe obligato); J. S. Bach, (b) H5rt 
doch der sanften Fléten Chor, from “Die Geburtstagskantate” (with 
triple flute obligato). V.—Strauss, waltz, “Morgenblatter.” 


Knabe Piano used. 








vember 26, at Aeolian Hall, the pafticular features of 
the Seagle recital was his introduction of a group of 
the negro spirituals—genuine old negro camp meeting 
songs, as he explained in a few words of introduction— 
which have been arranged by H. T. Burleigh, The ar- 
rangements might be improved—there are rhythmic and 
harmonic possibilities which Mr. Burleigh has entirely 
failed to realize—but it would be hard to imagine any- 
thing better than Mr. Seagle’s inimitable singing of the 
truly unique songs. The singer lived in the South 
many years and there is an air of verisimilitude about 
his interpretations that made the simple melodies an 
instant success. He was obliged to repeat several of 
them and to add “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” at the 
end, repeating that also. 

The program opened with Benedito Marcello’s “Tl 
mio bel foco,” followed by a group of French chansons 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, of which 
the charming “Pastorale,” with delightful mezzo-voce 
effects, and the “Chanson a danser,” which has also 
helped to prove Mr. Seagle’s art at former recitals, were 
especially effective. In the modern French songs—a 
branch of his work in which Mr. Seagle particularly ex- 
cels—the finest numbers were the Chausson “Colibri,” 
one of the best examples of unforced handling of a 5/4 
rhythm, and Fourdrain’s “Carnaval,” an ingenious tone 
picture, sung with smashing effect and received with a 
demand for instant repetition from the audience. 

For his second group, Mr. Seagle sang the Dvorak 
Bohemian gypsy songs, which have not been heard as a 
cycle on New York programs for some considerable 
time. They sounded fresh and effective as ever. The 
favorite “Als die alte Mutter” had to be repeated, as did 
the dashing “Darf des Falken Schwinge” which ends 
the list. 

Mr. Seagle was in rare voice Monday evening and in 
full command of that splendid mastery of vocalism 
which has long characterized his work. He is a singer 
to give invariable satisfaction, and he was evidently very 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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ORCHESTRAL SCORES WANTED. 
New or Secondhand (unmarked). Only 
works for symphonic ¥epertoire required. 
Send complete list of works, naming edi- 
tion in each case. Address “O. K.,” care 
cf Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, 


confidential. 


in addition to a thorough musical educa- 
tion, and has sung in the leading opera 
houses of the world. Correspondence 


Musica. Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Address “C. E. B.,” care of 


Avenue, New York City. 





New York. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—An opera 
and concert singer of international repute 
who has taught voice, harmony, conducted 
a choral society, and staged operas, both 


first class institution as vocal teacher and 
ccach, either for all or part of his time, 
with a desire for permanency. Advertiser 
has a general American college education, 


offers tremendous opportunities for a 
violinist of real talent and distinction. 
A young man would be preferred. For 
further information address: “F,” care 
of Musical Courier Company, 437 Fifth TO 


service, which implies protection of the 
business interests of guests. 





SUBLET—Charming CARNEGIE 
HALL STUDIO, New York. of noted 


musician, Tuesday and Friday after- 





VIOLINIST WANTED.—An ss estab- 
lished chamber music organization in 
a large American city is looking for a 
new first violinist. He must be a man 
of wide musical knowledge and author- 
ity and possess chamber music experi- 

light and grand, desires a position in some ence. There is no salary attached to 

the position, but the organization will 100. 
give a concert at which the newcomer 
can introduce himself with a view to 
starting a class. The city in question 


MURRAY HILL 0286. 


VANDERBILT STUDIOS, 
SON AVE., AT 33D ST., NEW YORK 


studio with Steinway Grand for part 
time use. Efficient hall and telephone 


noons. Steinway Grand, telephone, water, 
174 MADI- etc. Applications by mail only, 303 
Carnegie Hall 


BRANCH OF 
125 E. 37TH ST. MURRAY HILL 901. 
One large studio snitable for recitals, 
dancing, club gatherings, etc. Capacity 





WANTED—A vocal teacher of ability who 
is able to direct and take full charge of 
a flourishing conservatory in the Middle 


Two large studios for rent. Piano West. Good salary. Address: “C. V.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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JASCHA HEIFETZ PROVES 
A SENSATION IN CHICAGO 


Young Violinist Acclaimed Greatest Genius of Age—“Tales of Hoffman” at the 
Strand—Werrenrath with Musicians’ Club—Levitzki and Karle Score at Kin- 
solving Musicale—Chicago Artists’ Association Program—Edward Clarke 
a Busy Artist—Louise St. John Westervelt a Community Music 
Enthusiast—Cordelia Paine Busy—Harold Henry’s Annual 
Recital—Activities of the Schools—Walter Spry in 
Demand—Other Chicago Items 


Jascha Heifetz came to Chicago heralded as the world’s 
premiére violinist, and he lived up to the expectation of 
every hearer in Orchestra Hall, where he appeared on 
Friday afternoon and Saturday night, November 23 and 
»4, with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under Fred- 
erick Stock. Heifetz is music incarnate. Words fail 
when he plays. He is a demi-god, a giant of the bow, 
the musical wonder of the age. This young master is 
incomparable. He hegins where others end. His rendi- 
tion of the Tschaikowsky concerto was stupendous. He 
gave an exhibition of technic never before approached 
by any violinist heard by the writer, his tone has sweet- 
ness, virility, clarity, and he plays with elegant and re- 
markable ability. His bowing is impeccable. Chicago is 
literally wild over this comet out of Russia, and when 
one writes of Heifetz the words “success,” “ovation,” “tri- 
umph,” are superfluous, as the name Heifetz is synony- 
mous with everything that is superlative. He is the mas- 
ter of the masters. His playing really defies analysis, 
and though much has been written about it, no critic can 
express in words the sensation produced. After the first 
movement, he was acclaimed to the echo, and at the con- 
clusion of his selection the audience deliriously cheered 
him, recalling him innumerable times until the lights were 
finally put out. Then hundreds cf violin students and 
others waited outside at the stage entrance of Orchestra 
Hall to get another glimpse of the new genius and to 
shout their approval. 

The orchestral numbers included an uninteresting over- 
ture to “Orestes,” writeen by a Russian composer, Tane- 
iew, and the second symphony of Rachmaninoff, which 
wus splendidly played by the orchestra, under its gifted 
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leader, l’rederick Steck, and received with marked appro- 
bation by the packed audience, which vouchered the 
pleasure derived from the composition, as well as the man- 
ner in which it was performed, by giving way to enthu- 
siasm seldom registered at the regular concerts of this 
organization. 


Reinald Werrenrath with Musicians’ Club 

The program for the first artist recital this season of 
the Musicians’ Club of Women was furnished by Reinald 
Werrenrath at the Illinois Theatre Monday afternoon. 
That admirable art to which Mr. Werrenrath has ac- 
customed his listeners at his many previous Chicago ap- 
pearances made every number on the varied program a 
source of rare delight. Opening with a group of Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth century selections which he fol- 
lowed with a German group from Brahms, Franz and 
Wolf, a French group by Paladihe, Duparc, Taconet 
and Fourdrain, some Chinese “Mother Goose” rhymes by 
Bainbridge Crist, Spier’s “A Clear Midnight,” Ferrari’s 
“Arab Love Song,” “A Home,” and Treharne’s “A Song of 
France,” Mr. Werrenrath disclosed his excellent knowledge 
of program making. To single out one selection more ex- 
quisitely set forth than another would be difficult, for each 
was rendered with the prominent baritone’s rare skill 
and ever-charming art. In the Chinese “Mother Goose” 
rhymes, Mr. Werrenrath brought out a novelty which 
caught the fancy of the auditors. Harry Spier at the 
piano ably seconded the artist. 


Second Kinsolving Morning Musicale 

The second Kinsolving Morning Musicale at the Black- 
stone proved one of exceptional interest, enlisting as it did 
the services of two excellent artists, Theo Karle, tenor, 
and Mischa Levitzki, pianist. Mr. Levitzki, a genius of 
the Kussian school, strengthened the splendid impression 
he made here last month by reason of his beautiful play- 
ing of a Chopin group, two Liszt pieces and a Gluck- 
Brahms number. His interpretations were all that could 
be desired, and we have seldom heard an artist of the 
keyboard with such wonderful technic and such depth of 
feeling. He was applauded roundly by a_ fashionable 
audience, that insisted on an encore at the close of his 
second group. Mr. Karle has made great strides in his 
art since first appearing in Chicago and sang his various 
selections with authority and musical regard for their 
many beautiful passages. His voice has taken on new 
color and grown in volume, while his strides in the art 
of singing make him a most valuable acquisition to the 
concert platform. 


Chicago Artists’ Association Program 
There were several participants in the Chicago Artists’ 
Association program of last Tuesday afternoon, prominent 
Bush Conservatory 
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BDAKRITONE 
Voice Production Song Recitals 
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among whom were Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, the widely 
known Chicago pianist; Ruth Ray, the gifted violinist, and 
Charles Lagourgue, the prominent clarinetist. A long and 
diversified program was presented, which was heartily oe 
plauded by an audience that practically filled the assembly 
room of the Fine Arts Building. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder is a pianist who counts numerous 
friends and admirers wherever she is heard, and upon each 
new appearance her delightful personality and charming 
interpretations win her many more. With Mr. Lagourgue, 
she played the Debussy “Petite Piece” and Barthe 
“Bouree” for clarinet and piano, in which they achieved a 
beautiful ensemble. Later, she played the piano part and 
Mr. Lagourgue the clarinet part in a piano, violin and clari- 
net trio, presenting numbers by Ganne and César Franck. 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, always with an eye to offering her 
listeners something new, presented five Indian songs of the 
Chippewas, arranged by Theodore Otterson, in her most 
convincing manner. Her explanations of the differnt 
songs made them doubly interesting, and the effective style 
and musicianship with which she performed them charmed 
her auditors, whose abundant plaudits evinced their delight. 

Ruth Ray’s offerings were the Moszkowski-Sarasate 
“Guitarre,” the Chopin-Auer “Nocturne” and the Wieniaw- 
ski scherzo-taranteile. Here is a young violinist with 
abundant talent and intelligence who already has traveled 
far on the road which leads to success. Miss Ray draws 
from her instrument a fine, big, round tone of appealing 
charm; her bowing is excellent, and her understanding 
thorough. It is seldom that one derives as much pleasure 
from the work of a young violinist as one does when Miss 
Ray plays. She is a serious student and an artist who will 
make her mark in the violinistic world in no far distant 
future. Besides rendering with telling effect the different 
clarinet parts, Mr. Lagourgue played with no less success 
on the mustel organ, disclosing his versatility. 


Edward Clarke a Busy Artist 


Edward Clarke gave the first of his series of lecture- 
recitals under the auspices of the University Lecture As- 
sociation last Monday evening at St. Paul’s Evangelical 
Church. The subject was “Old American Songs.” Mr. 
Clarke possesses natural talents for this kind of work, a 
remarkable gift of interpretation and the rare ability of 
addressing an audience in a manner that is free from 
affectation. He uses a conversational, rather than a formal, 
way of speaking—a way that sets the hearers at ease and 
establishes a pleasant relation with the speaker. He stated 
that the slave songs of the United States constituted the 
folksongs of our land, that they were the inspiration of 
the minstrel songs that followed, and have determined 
largely the character of our popular songs. When we 
come to have a national music, they will give it its leading 
characteristics. Mr. Clarke sang a number of the old 
slave songs, arranged largely by Burleigh, and several 
popular songs that were made known through the minstrel 
shows. Additional interest was given the program by the 
violin playing of Rachel Steinman Clarke. 

Mr. Clarke, together with Rachel Steinman Clarke, gave 
a concert at Montpelier, Ind., last Thursday evening. En- 
gagements in the near future for Mr. Clarke include a lec- 
ture-recital on “Folksongs of the Nations” at Valparaiso 
University, “Elijah” with the Berwyn Choral Club and a 
concert at the Covenant M. E. Church, Evanston. 


Chautauqua and Lyceum Coaching School Recital 


On last Saturday afternoon, a musicale was given by 
pupils of Mme. Sturkow-Ryder at her studio in the Chau- 
tauqua and Lyceum Coaching School in the Cable Build- 
ing. Assisting on the program were Edna Eugenia Lowe, 
instructor of dramatic art at the school, and Nina Ely, 
soprano, pupil of Alfred Williams. This is the second of 
the series of musicales that is being given at the school 
this season, and the brilliant technical equipment and in- 
terpretative powers manifested by all those taking part 
reflected in a remarkable degree the high artistic aims and 
standards that are being set forth by this school. The 
piano numbers, which represented Bach, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Chopin and MacDowell, were most ably rendered by 
Nellie Gordon, Dorothy Schoninger, Lillian Parks and 
Max Kortlander. Miss Lowe gave a delightful group of 
readings, which proved highly entertaining, and also dem- 
onstrated her powers as a teacher and performer. The 
vocalist, Miss Ely, displayed a well trained voice of unusual 
beauty and promise, and charmed her listeners with the 
ease and freedom with which she sang. Miss Ely was 
delightfully accompanied at the piano by Carl Coleman. 


A Busy Louise St. John Westervelt Student 


A student from the class of that prominent vocal in- 
structor, Louise St. John Westervelt, who is doing credit 
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Reengaged for seventh season as leading Basso with Chicago 
Opera Association. 
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to herself as well as her teacher, is Charlotte Bergh. Miss 
Bergh is the possessor of a lovely coloratura soprano, 
which she has been taught how to use to best advantage. 
She was called upon recently to substitute on short notice 
at the reception Mrs. Ochsner gave for Frederick Gunster. 
The noteworthy feature of it was that Miss Bergh met 
with great success and gave much delight to the listeners. 
As is well known, Miss Westervelt is a leading vocal teach- 
er at the Columbia School. 

Speaking about Miss Westervelt, it might be well to 
mention that she is one of the most active and: interested 
conductors and enthusiasts of community music. She 
believes that these “community sings” are making the music 
students of tomorrow. Last Wednesday evening she con- 
ducted the combined choruses of Sherman and Hamilton 
Parks in a coricert under the auspices of the Illinois Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs at the Art Institute. 


Cordelia Paine in Recital 


Cordelia Paine, a pianist from Duluth, appeared on 
Wednesday morning in recital at the Ziegfeld Theatre at 
one of the regular Carl D. Kinsey recitals. The first part 
of the program had for its most important number the 
third sonata by Beethoven. In the second part her offer- 
ings included a toccata by Leschetizky and the “Alborado” 
by Ravel. In this the newcomer was most successful. She 
revealed refinement, delicacy of touch and splendid technic. 
Her reading of these works was most interesting and 
proved Miss Paine an intellectual pianist. She probably 
will return to Chicago for another piano recital, when she 
will offer a program made up solely of modern composi- 
tions, in which she excels, 


Knupfer Studios’ Recital 


The first recital of the Young Artists Series at the 
Knupfer studios took place last Saturday afternoon in 
the recital hall of the school. A delightful program for 
young music lovers, chosen with due regard for the taste 
* and musical understanding of children, was rendered by 
Magdalen Massmann, a member of the faculty. 


Harold Henry in Recital 


Following close upon his distinguished success as soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Harold Henry of- 
fered his annual Chicago recital Thursday afternoon in 
Orchestra Hall before a goodly audience, which showed 
the esteem in which it holds this prominent pianist. Mr. 
Henry presented an interesting program. A group by 
Bach, comprising three numbers from the “Partita” in G, 
the gigue from the English suite in F and the organ pre- 
lude and fugue in D (transcribed for piano by Busoni) 
opened the program. These, played in Harold Henry's 
most convincing manner, were given interpretations of 
sheer beauty as to tone, musical understanding and feel- 
ing. The clean cut technic and finished art, to which this 
admirable pianist has accustomed his friends and admirers, 
were salient points in his different renditions. The three 
Brahms numbers which followed served to show Mr. 
Henry's versatility and individuality. Mr. Henry held the 
attention of his auditors throughout the entirety of his 
program, and this in itself is evidence of his hold on music 
lovers here as elsewhere. Other numbers on the program, 
but not heard, were “Marionettes” (Liadow), “Le Tam- 
bour bat aux champs” (Alkan), MacDowell’s “Joy of 
Autumn” and the Liszt “Fantasia quasi sonata.” His suc- 
cess was distinct and unqualified. 


Notes from Viola Cole’s Studio 


Dorothy Rice, pianist and student of Viola Cole, gave a 
program at a reception by the P. E. O. Society on Thurs- 
day afternoon. Miss Rice played Nevin’s “Napoli,” “Valse 
Arabesque” by Lack, and a Saint-Saéns valse and etude. 

During Miss Cole’s absence on tour her secretary, Miss 
Hull, will receive guests at tea at the regular hour on 
Saturday. 


Columbia School Members Give Program 


- A recital for the organ fund of the Morgan Park Bap- 
tist Church was given there Friday evening by Parthenia 
Carmichael, pianist, assisted by Edna Swanson Ver Haar, 
contralto, and William Griffith Hill, accompanist. All are 
members of the faculty of the Columbia School. Miss 
Carmichael, an artist-pupil of Clare Osborn Reed, head 
of the piano department of the Columbia School, rendered 
selections by Mendelssohn, Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Mosz- 
kowski, Debussy, Leschetizky and Strauss-Schutt. Num- 
bers by Secchi, Meyerbeer, Rachmaninoff, Ross, Bischoff, 
Burleigh and Batten were Mrs. Ver Haar’s offerings. 
Mr. Griffith is also a pupil of Mrs. Reed. 


Oratorio Dates for John Rankl 


Last Sunday evening John Rankl, the busy Chicago 
baritone, sang in Maunder’s “Song of Thanksgiving” at 
St. Peter’s Church here. He was as successful and gave 
as much pleasure with the bits of recitation as with the 
baritone solo. Mr. Rankl will sing in “The Messiah” at 
the same church on December 19. 


International College Happenings 


The International College of Music, Expression and 
Dancing will present piano pupils of Emma Clark-Mottl, 
president of the college, and voice, expression and dancing 
pupils of Mme. Gramling, Elsie Edgar Bennet and Mme. 
Phasey, together with Max Maurey’s French comedy, 
“Rosalie,” in Kranich and Bach’s Recital Hall, Saturday 
evening, December 1. The feature of the evening will be 
a Christmas box contribution for “our boys” of the 132d 
Ambulance Corps, stationed at Camp Logan, Houston, Tex. 

Pearl Sass, a student in the expression department .of 
the International College, has appearvd with success re- 
cently in readings given at community centers. 


Philharmonic Choral Society to Present New Works 
The Philharmonic Choral Society of Chicago will give 
its first concert of the season at Orchestra Hall, December 
12, presenting “A Marching Song of Democracy,” by Percy 
Grainger, and “An Ode to Music,” by Henry Hadley. 
Both works are new to Chicago. “A Marching Song of 


Democracy” is written for chorus and orchestra without 
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soloists. The soloists in the Hadley number will be Mar- 
gery Maxwell, soprano uf the Chicago Opera Association ; 
Gilderoy Scott, the English contralto, who will make her 
first Chicago appearance on this occasion; Lambert Mur- 
phy, tenor, and a local baritone. O. Gordon Erickson 
will conduct. 


American Conservatory Recitals 


The American Conservatory Saturday afternoon recitals 
have attracted unusually large audiences, owing to the 
excellence and variety of the programs, which cover a 
wide scope, including almost all forms of ‘musical com- 
position. 

For the coming Saturdays the conservatory announces a 
recital of ensemble music by Leo Sowerby and Ruth Ray, 
both young artists of unusual capacity; a recital by ad- 
vanced students of Earl Blair, Charles La Berge and 
Ramon Girvin, and a dramatic recital by advanced pupils 
of Walton Pyre. 

The annual public recital by members of Adolf Weidig’s 
composition class took place Saturday afternoon at Kim 
ball Hall. The program comprised’ compositions written 
during 1917 and contained some twenty-five numbers. The 
composers represented and playing or singing their own 
works were Ethel Lyon, Lillian Hughes, Gladys Parvis, 
F, Marion Ralston, Buenta Carter, Berenice Wyer, Wath- 
eryn Whitfield, Phyllis Fergus, Edith Lobdell-Reed and 
Marie Pierik. Many excellent numbers were disclosed, 
one, “The Hedge Rose,” by Mrs. Reed, was awarded the 
$100 prize offered by the Federation of Music Clubs. The 


“PILZER A MASTER” 


The Chicago Evening American said this of him recently, 
and stated further: 

“Unheralded, this young master, and the word mas- 
ter Is not an exaggeration, instantly won the unqual- 
ified favor of his public. Scarcely had he drawn the 
first luscious tones of the adagio in the Handel sonata 
than a current of sympathetic understanding joined 
the audience in a common pleasure. Mr. Pilzer is cer- 
tainly easily one of the most interesting violin per- 
sonalities before the world today. His tone is ample, 
warm, soulful, colored with much distinction.” 











The Chicago Tribune said: 

“He is a good violinist, by any measure. Nobody’s 
tone is cleaner—not even Zimbalist’s. He selected a 
good medium for his beginning—Handel’s E major 
sonata; and he played it with purity, fullness, sane 
simplicity.”’ 


The Chicago Journal said: 
“Pilzer’s great merit 
tone.”’ 


is an entirely clear, clean 


The Chicago Daily News said: 

“Mr. Pilzer is a brilliant performer, endowed with 
a very fleet and facile technic and with much musical 
taste. . .» His performance of the last movement 
of the Bruch G minor concerto was a virtuoso feat 
in the apparent ease with which it was played and 
with the plastic clarity of its reading.’’ 


Management: 
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program showed the work that is accomplished under the 
efficient teachers at this prominent institution. The results 
were highly praiseworthy. 


Helen Fountain in Chicago 


A New York visitor here this week was Helen 
Fountain, who is the associate of Herman Lewis, 
the widely known New York manager. Mrs. Fountain 
came to Chicago for the sole purpose of attending the 
opera and was one of the most interested listeners dur- 
ing the week. 


Chicago Musical College Notes 


Lillian Steele, who studied for three years at the Chi- 
cago Musical College, has won great success with the 
Boston English Opera Company this week at the Strand 
Theatre, Miss Steele has been singing the part of the 
Doll in “The Tales of Hoffman.” 

The students of Maude Frances Donovan of the School 
of Expression gave a performance in Recital Hall, Chicago 
Musical College, on Sunday afternoon, November 25 and 
November 27. A performance will be given in the same 
hall by students in the preparatory department. 

The program which was. presented by the Chicago Musi- 
cal College on Saturday morning was given by the students 
of the School of Expression. 


Walter Spry in Demand 


Walter Spry will give a recital on Monday, December 
10, for the States School for Blind, in Jacksonville, Ill. 
The following week Mr. Spry will appear in Milwaukee 
as soloist with the Milwaukee Symphony Orchestra, play- 
ing the Beethoven C minor concerto. 


H. I. Bennett Visitor to the Chicago Offices 


H. I. Bennett, associate editor of the Pacific Coast Re- 
view, called this week at these offices on his way back 
from the East to San Francisco. Mr. Bennett left San 
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Francisco exactly thirty-two days ago and in that length 
of time, in company with Mrs, Bennett, visited Bos- 


ton, New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
and was expected to reach Los Angeles, Monday, 
November 26. Mr. Bennett traveled over ten thou 


sand miles in the interest of the Pacific Coast Review 
in a little over a month, and this includes one week’s stay 
in New York and one week in Chicago. Mr. Bennett be- 
lieves in fast traveling and is looking forward to aerial 
navigation to the Pacific and Atlantic Coasts, which he 
expects inside of a decade. 


“Tales of Hoffman” at the Strand 


This week the Boston English Opera Company offered 
its patrons Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffman.” Hazel Eden 
and Agnes Scott Longan, the leading sopranos of the com- 
pany, were stellar attractions in the principal roles, and 
both gave much delight by their lovely singing and acting, 
as well as charming stage presences. 


Gilderoy Scott’s Engagements 
The month of December will be especially busy for Gil- 
deroy Scott, the prominent contralto. On the rath she 
will make her first orchestral appearance in Chicago, when 
she sings in Orchestra Hall the contralto role in Hadley’s 
“Ode to Music” with the Philharmonic Choral Society. 
Mme. Scott sings in “The Messiah” at Evanston on De- 
cember 18, and is also to sing in “The Messiah” at Mil- 

waukee with the A Capella Club on the 28th, 


To Give First Performance of Concerto 


The first American performance of Palmgren’s concerto, 
“The River,” will be given by the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, with Arthur Shattuck as soloist, at its regular 
concerts on November 30 and December 1 


Sturkow-Ryder Composition Meets With Success 


Not only is Mme. Sturkow-Ryder an excellent pianist, 
but she has written some delightful compositions as well. 
One of the newest and most successful of these is her “A 
Messenger,” which met with such success when Charles W 
Clark sang it last Sunday afternoon at his annual Chicago 
recital that the listeners demanded its repetition. It proved 
a delightful little number and reflected the charming pet 
sonality of its composer. 


Notes 


The sixth season of the Sinai Orchestra concerts be- 
gins Sunday evening at Sinai Temple. Arthur Dunham 
is again conductor of the orchestra and a soloist will assist 
at each concert. 

A daughter was born on November 7 to Mr. and Mrs. C, 
Gordon Wedertz and will be called Henrietta Marguerite 

The first of a series of patriotic concerts arranged under 
the auspices of the Polish National Department of the 
P. C. R. C. to arouse patriotic enthusiasm and inspire the 
Poles of American to join the Polish army fighting with 
the Allies in France was the farewell concert of the 
Polish Military Band, under the direction of Thaddeus 
Wronski. This took place Friday evening at St. Stanislaus 
Auditorium. JEANNETTE Cox. 


NATION TO JOIN IN MASSED SONG 


December 9 Set for First National Community Day in 
Washington 


The First National Community Song Day, which is to 
take place in Washington on December 9, is arousing in 
tense interest all over the United States. There are to 
be 600 singers in the choir, while the body of the house 
will seat some 4,000 auditors. This memorable day of 
patriotic and civic singing is in connection with the meet 
ing of the National Council of Women (merged in the 
National Council of Defence during the war) and repre- 
senting 8,000,000 mothers, wives, sweethearts and sisters, 
of the United States 

Mrs. Philip N. Moore, of St. Louis, is the general presi 
dent of the National Council; Mrs. John Hays Hammond 


is the first vice-president, and other officers are Mrs 
Joseph P. Mumford, Mrs, N. FE. Harris, Mrs. Harry L 
Keefe, Kate Waller Barrett, M. D., Emma E. Bower, 


M. D., and Carrie Alexander-Bahrenberg. 

Associated with the foregoing will be the Marchioness 
of Aberdeen, Mrs. D. A. Campbell, Edna Marione, Mrs 
W. D. Steele, Mrs. John R. MacArthur, ete. 

It is hoped to have President Wilson present at the 
celebration. Mrs. George Francis Kerr has taken over 
the general plans of the day. 

The occasion is entirely an invitation matter, and is 
intended to stimulate the patriotic sentiment throughout the 
entire country, as on Sunday, December 9, wherever there 
is a group of men or women, and it is possible, “The Star 
Spangled Banner” at least will be sung. Secretary Baker 
has written a warm appreciation of the significant work 
which the Council of Women is doing along the line of 
spreading patriotic song. Aside from the national, reli- 
gious, and folksongs to be heard in Washington on De 
cember 9 there will be these popular numbers now cur- 
rent: “Keep the Home Fires Burning,” “Over There,” 
“There’s a Long, Long Trail,” “Pack Up Your Troubles” 
and “A Perfect Day.” 
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MEMORABLE BOSTON PERFORMANCE 
OF BEETHOVEN’S CHORAL SYMPHONY 


Frieda Hempel, Margaret Keyes, Arthur Hackett and Arthur Middleton the 
Soloists—George Copeland Scores in Recital—Evelyn Jeane Makes 
Successful Debut—Percy Grainger Plays for Red Cross— 

Mabel Garrison with Symphony—First Flonzaley 
Concert—Local Happenings 


Ihe long-expected and much-discussed performance of 
seethoven's ninth, or choral, symphony took place Tuesday 
evening, November 20, in Symphony Hall. Since his re- 
turn in 1912, Dr. Muck has been urged to undertake the 
ninth symphony amd other choral works, but the lack of 
a proper chorus for this purpose had prevented it. Nor 
would he have the orchestra play the three purely instru- 
mental movements of the symphony without the choral 
finale that is climax to it. The opportunity came when 
Stephen Townsend undertook the assembling and prelimi- 
nary training of such a choir. Invitations were sent out 
in midsummer to nearly five hundred Boston singers, pro- 
fessional, semi-professional and amateur, and favorable 
replies came from nearly four hundred, This chorus really 
comprised the pick of local singers. Its size forced the 
building in Symphony Hall of a new stage, the largest ever 
used there. The addition in front took out the first seven 
rows of seats. The orchestra was on a “rise,” as usual, 
and surrounding it was the chorus placed in tiers. Since 
September 10 the chorus had been having weekly rehears- 
als, first separately in choirs and then combined under the 
direction of Mr. Townsend. Two rehearsals—one of 
chorus and orchestra, the other of chorus, orchestra and 
soloists—were held under Dr. Muck’s own direction. The 
soloists were well chosen, as follows: Frieda Hempel, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company; Margaret Keyes, ex- 
perienced in the alto part; Arthur Hackett, accustomed to 
a quasi-instrumental music for the voice, and Arthur Mid- 
dleton, the excellent bass. 

Every sitting and standing place in Symphony Hall was 
taken by an audience which included many musicians and 
amateurs of music from New York, Philadelphia and va- 
rious cities of New England. Before the performance of 
the symphony “The Star Spangled Banner” was sung by 
the chorus, with orchestral accompaniment. A more elo- 
quent performance of Beethoven's chef d’oeuvre is in- 
conceivable. For nearly an hour Dr. Muck and his men 
outdid themselves in the creation of this landmark in the 
musical history of Boston. The mystery and gloom and 
doubt, the groping for light of an introspective soul, which 
Beethoven expressed so impressively in the first movement; 
the wealth of energy, the sharp, joyful and fanciful 
rhythms that clear away the darkness, as related to the 
scherzo; the relapse into pessimism and despondency of 
the slow movement; the magnificent recovery in the dra- 
matic finale—its joy, elation and contagious enthusiasm— 
make up an altogether fascinating drama staged by a leader 
and an orchestra that proved themselves master producers. 
The chorus, skilfully led by Dr. Muck, sang as one voice. 
The savage, though majestic, rejoicing of the chorus and 
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orchestra at the end of the finale held the audience spell- 
bound, and was a fitting climax to the most brilliant musi- 
cal event of the year. 

George Copeland Attracts Crowd of Admirers 


George Copeland, “the ablest and most interesting of 
resident pianists,” was heard for the first time this season 
Wednesday evening, November 21, in Jordan Hall. Every 
seat was taken and many had to stand. Various pieces, 
new to Mr. Copeland’s hearers, or newly played by him, 
were included in his program. Among them were Satie’s 
“Gnossienne No. 1,” distinctly harem mus.c, the kind which 
demands a “Scheherazade” setting—shaded lights, perfume 
and incense, beautiful women, Turkish cigarettes and all 
the concomitants! a new bourrée by Roger-Ducasse, pleas- 
ingly nonchalant; a “Dance of Daphnis,” by Kavei—possibly 
a transcription from his ballet, “Daphnis and Chloe;” two 
striking Spanish dances by the Bostonian, Engel; a fasci- 
nating dance by the Spaniard, De Falla, and a “Revery” 
by Grovlez. Mr. Copeland also played numbers by Gluck, 
Chopin, Schumann and Debussy. 

Mr. Copeland is deservedly established. It would be 
trite to praise his masterful playing, his fully developed 
emotional understanding—Mr. Copeland is unerring in 
grasping the significance of everything he plays—and his 
scholariy attainments as an interpreter of Debussy and in 
continually unearthing worth-while additions to the library 
of piano music. 

‘The crowd that flocked to hear this brilliant pianist re- 
called him many times. For encores Mr. Copeland de- 
lighted his admirers with Chopin’s etude, “Aeolian Harp;” 
Chabrier’s “Espana,” his own arrangement of Strauss’ 
“Blue Danube,” and selections from Debussy’s “L’Apres 
Midi d’un Faun.” 

Evelyn Jeane Cordially Received in Recital 


Evelyn Jeane, the young Boston soprano, was heard in 
her first public recital Friday evening, November 23, in 
Steinert Hall. She was assisted by Charles de Mailly, 
flutist, and Malcolm Lang, pianist. Miss Jeane sang old 
airs from Bach and Handel; a group of songs by the 
deservedly popular Fourdrain ; unhackneyed German pieces 
by Lassen, Loewe, Reger, Brahms and Grieg; fascinating 
French songs by Leroux, Debussy, - Jacques-Dalcroze, 
Dupare and Hue; and an interesting group from American 
composers. 

Miss Jeane is attractive and well-poised, and is gifted 
with a rich and pleasingly smooth soprano voice. That 
she has been well trained is shown by her polished phrasing, 
excellent diction in whatever language she sings, unusually 
remarkable breath control and generally splendid technic. 
But these very desirable qualities were slightly marred by 
apparent nervousness, which cught to disappear with 
frequent recitals in public. Miss Jeane was particularly 
pleasing and effective in portraying the soothing beauty of 
Handel’s “Sleep, Why Dost Thou eae Me?” the spirit of 
Fourdrain’s “Carnaval,” the charming fancy of Loewe’s 
“Kanzonetta,” the dramatic force of Alexander Steinert, 
Jr’s. “Star of Liberty;” and the simple beauty of Leroux’s 
“Le Nil” and Hue’s “Soir paien”—to both of which Mr. 
De Mailly provided pleasurable flute obligatos. 

Miss Tesadts numerous appearances in quasi-public 
concerts have established a large following of admirers, and 
Steinert all was filled with them. Their interest and con- 
stant pleasure were manifested by very hearty applause and 
many floral gifts. 


Unslackened Enthusiasm for Kreisler 


For a second time this season, at Symphony Hall Sun- 
day afternoon, November 18, Fritz Kreisler, most sought 
among violinists of this day, attracted a crowd that over- 
flowed the hall. Carl Lamson was accompanist. His 
program included a lively ancient concerto by Vivaldi; a 
senu-classic concerto, pretentious and sentimental, by 
Vieuxtemps; a displayful piece from Paganini; his own 
excellent introduction and scherzo for violin alone; and 
numerous short, light or transcribed numbers from. his own 
and other pens. 

After his first recital we wrote: “Mr. Kreisler was 
received with the same enthusiasm that has always marked 
his appearance in this city. The highly refined intellectual 
and temperamental elements of Mr. Kreisler’s delightful 
personality and rare genius were never more in evidence. 
Add his brilliant technic, his emotional intuition—so well 
expressed in a heart-warming, glowing tone—and Mr. 
Kreisler’s powerful hold on the public is readily under- 
stood.” The abuse that an unappriciative group has heaped 
upon Kreisler has not changed all this. He remains a 
genius and a gentleman. 


Percy Grainger Plays for Red Cross 


Percy Grainger, pianist and composer, gave a recital for 
the benefit of the Boston Metropolitan Chapter of the 
American Red Cross, Monday evening, November 19, in 
Jordan Hall. Major Henry L. Higginson spoke about the 
work of the Red Cross, and introduced Mr. Grainger, who 
wore his uniform, as do all furloughed virtuosi in England 
and Germany. It was Mr. Grainger’s first appearance here 
since his enlistment as a private in the United States army. 
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He is assigned as second-class musician to the band of the 
15th Coast Artillery, but has been granted leave of absence 
to give a series of concerts tor the Red Cross. 

Mr. Grainger’s program was the same as that previously 
played in New York, which was reviewed in a recent issue 
of the MusicaL Courter. Liszt’s arrangement of Bach’s 
organ piece, Chopin’s “Polonaise” in A flat, the transcription 
from ‘T'schaikowsky and the more involved passages of the 
Schumann sonata presented Mr, Grainger with an excellent 
opportunity to display his technical skill and altogether 
virile playing. But the beautiful slow movement of the 
Schumann, Mason’s “Whippoorwill,” and Mr. Grainger’s 
folk-tunes (including his encores, “Shepherd Hey”) re- 
vealed the ingratiating—yes, magnetic—Grainger with his 
freedom of emotional expression, compelling sense of 
rhythm, warmth of tone, lively feeling for his music and 
contagious enthusiasm. To hear and watch him play songs 
of the people is to understand why Grieg once remarked, 
after he had heard the gifted Australian play some of the 
Norwegian composer’s peasant dances, “He has the true 
folksong poetry in him.” 


Mabel Garrison Scores as Soloist with Symphony 


Two novel compositions stood on the program for the 
Symphony Concerts, Friday afternoon and Saturday even- 
ing, November 23 and 24, at Symphony Hall. The seldom 
heard symphony by Haydn, with sub-title “La Chasse,” and 
the air in which Zerbinetta, in Strauss’ opera, “Ariadne on 
Naxos,” epitomizes the ornaments of song. Mabel Garri- 
son, a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company, es- 
sayed this celebrated coloratura air, which was written in 
imitation or in travesty of the seventeenth century models 
—or in a combination of the two purposes—and stirred 
her audience to great enthusiasm by her brilliant execution 
of it. It is an extraordinary show piece, crowded with the 
ornaments, the difficulties and all the known obstacles of 
song—its range just stands within the confines of the pos- 
sible—an altogether thankless piece and hardly worth the 
effort. Miss Garrison, whose animated manner, attractive 
presence and beautiful voice always commend her, sang 
the air with extraordinary skill—and she seemed to enjoy 
every note of it. 

Dr. Muck gave excellent interpretations of the merry 
and tuneful Haydn symphony, in which Mr. Longy added 
to his laurels by his beautiful playing of the solo for the 
oboe, and the passionate speech and vivid tone picturing of 
Berlioz’s “Romeo and Juliet” symphony. Mr. Longy’s 
playing of the romantic soliloquy of Romeo in the garden 
scene was of surpassing beauty. 


Flonzaley Quartet Pleases in First Concert 


With a new viola player—the Parisian, Mr. Bailly—in 
the place of Mr. Ara. who joined the Italian Ambulance 
Corps at the front early in the summer, the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet began a new scries of chamber concerts in Boston 
Thursday evening, November 22, at Jordan Hall. It is a 
sad commentary on the appreciation of the Boston public 
for this very essence of musical beauty that there were 
many vacant seats in the hall—notwithstanding the fact 
that the withdrawal cf the Kneisel Quartet from the con- 
cert platform has left only the exceedingly satisfying Flon- 
zaleys to provide this form of music. 

The quartets played were those of Mozart, quartet in A 
major (Kochel, 464); Dohnanyi, quartet in D flat major, 
op. 15, and Haydn quartet in D major, op. 20, No. 4. The 
naive simplicity and thoroughly delightful beauty of the 
Mozart and Haydn pieces were expressed with character- 
istic smoothness and unity of execution, emotional sensi- 
bility to instrumental song and beauty of ensemble or indi- 
vidual tone. The Dohnanyi number was probably chosen 
because of the frequent utilization of the viola for solo 
passages. Mr. Bailly, wko has been a member of the fa- 
mous Cappet, Marsick and Geloso quartets, is a musician 
of wonderful equipment. Seldom has such a deep, warm 
and glowing tone been heard on the viola—compellingly 
sweet and impressive in the devotional last movement of 
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the Dohnanyi. Mr. Bailly proved himself equal to the 
privilege and responsibility—he satisfies the exacting re- 
quirements of the high Flonzaley standard. 

The second concert of the series of three will be given 
on Thursday evening, January 24. 


Helen S. Udell in Song Recital 


Helen Shepard Udell, contralto, pupil of Harriot Eudora 
Barrows, was heard in a pleasing song recital in Provi- 
dence, Wednesday evening, November 14. Mrs. Udell was 
assisted by Ralph Smalley, cellist, and Gene Ware, accom- 
panist. 

The program comprised numbers by Chaminade, Rogers, 
Verdi, Homer, Nevan, Arditi and Gretchaninov. The 
Evening Bulletin, commenting on the program, said, “The 
first group in particular showed to advantageeher rich 
voice and ability to sing effectively in the smooth legato 
style. The aria from ‘Don Carlos’ was admirable in many 
respects and served as a good contrast to the lighter song 
groups, in the last of which the singer found opportunity 
to display facility of execution. A clear understanding of 
the interpretative requirements of her songs was shown 
by the singer throughout the program.” 

The reviewer of the Providence Tribune said, “Mrs. 
Udell is the possessor of a full, rich contralto voice, which 
gives evidence of admirable training. Especially evident 
in her singing is her excellent command of legato and in- 
telligent breath control. In the aria ‘O don fatale,’ from 
‘Don Carlos,’ her interpretative ability as a singer was 
clearly revealed and in her lighter songs her sing:ng was 
a delight to listen to. Churchill House was filled with 
an audience which gave evidence to its appreciation with 
frequent and generous applause.” 


Gaylord Yost at Chromatic Club 


Gaylord Yost, the composer-violinist, of Indianapolis, 
gave his first Boston recital on Tuesday morning, Novem- 
ber 20, at The Tuileries, under the auspices of the 
Chromatic Club. 

Mr. Yost’s program included his own “Louisiana” suite 
in A minor; “Tempo di Minuetto,” Paganini-Kreisler; 
“Canzonetta” (dedicated to Mr. Yost), Spalding; gavotte, 
Bach and “Praeludium” Bach. Mr. Yost for his “Loui- 
siana” suite has set a wealth of Southern folk tunes in a 
background of ultra-modern French harmonics with fas- 
cinat.ng results. The piece is well proportioned, accom- 
plished of workmanship, and altogether expressive and 
pleasurable music. 

Mr. Yost is an American. His musical genius may be 
traced back to Purcell, the English composer, who is one 
of Mr. Yost’s ancestors. Mr. Yost’s playing reveals melo- 
dic charm and glowing tone. His brilliant technic and 
musicianly understanding, together with his very virile 
vitality, explains in some measure the high regard in 
which he was held by his hearers in Boston. Mr. Yost’s 
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concerts include appearances at Providence, R. IL, and At- 
tleboro, Mass., under the direction of Ruth de Hass Bal- 
four, of the people’s Bureau of Attleboro. Elizabeth Seid- 
hoff, of Boston, will be Mr. Yost’s accompanist at these 
concerts, 

Martha Atwood Baker Faces Busy Season 


The popularity of Martha Atwood Baker, the charming 
Boston seprano, is well borne out by her schedule for this 
season. Mrs. Baker, who is a pupil of Arthur Nelson, 
sang at the Boston City Club November 1; West Somer- 
ville, November 2; Worcester, November 5; Lynn, after- 
noon, November 13th; 200th anniversary of the First 
Parish Church of Brookline, evening, November 13. Her 
Lynn appearance was at the North hice Club, where she 
sang songs by the following American composers: Henry 
Hadley, Fay Foster, Ariadne Holmes Edwards, Mabel 
Edward, Huntington Woodman, James Rogers, John Dens- 
more and Gilberte. The words of Mr. Densmore’s song 
were written by Clara Endicott Sears. It it interesting to 
note that this song is to be included in all Episcopal 
Hymnals. 

Mrs. Baker’s concerts of the next few weeks are as 
follows: November 26, “Elijah,” Northfield Choral Society, 
Nelson P. Coffin, leader; November 28, afternoon, Newton 
Centre; November 28, evening, Trinity Church, Boston 
(services for those nurses who are going to France) ; 
December 2, Algonquin Club, Boston; December 7, Harvard 
Musical Association; December 8, Portland, Me.; 
December 27, Newton Centre; January 6, Cercle Gounod, 
New Bedford, Rodolph Godreau, conductor; January 24, 
Tremont Temple Course, Boston (re-engagement) ; Janu- 
ary 29, Lowell Choral Society, E. G. Hood, conductor. 

Mrs. Baker has already been engaged as soloist for the 
Keene Festival, Nelson P. Coffin, eonductor, to be held at 


Keene, N. H., May 23 and 24. 
Laura Littlefield’s Program 


Laura Littlefield, the popular Boston soprano, will give 
her annual recital in Jordan Hall, Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 4, to a public that welcomes her pleasing voice and 
manner, her approved skill and ever interesting programs. 
This year’s songs include pieces by comparatively unfa- 
miliar French composers—Ropartz, Messager, Dupont; 
three by Poldowski, songs by Massenet, Chabrier, Ebell, 
Koechlin, Vuillermoz and Pierné, and pieces from Ameri- 
can pens. 

Mrs. Littlefield and Arthur Middleton, the admirable 
bass, are to be the principals in the Cecilia Society’s pro 
duction of Wolf-Ferrari’s “New Life,” Wednesday even- 
ing, December 12, in Symphony Hall. 


Barrows’ Pupils Busy 


Harriot Eudora Barrows, the vocal teacher, who has a 
studio in Providence as well as in Boston, has booked many 
of her pupils for recitals in Providence this season. Mar- 
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guerite Watson Shaftoe, soprano, was heard November 
8 Helen Shepard Udell was heard November 14. Mrs 
Charles Dunfee and Claudia Rhea Fournier, contraltos, 
will be heard later in the season. Mrs. Barrows has a 
large number of pupils this season in both Providence and 
Boston, Notable soloists in many cities have received their 
training from Mrs, Barrows. 


Helen Allen Hunt in Song Recital 


Helen Allen Hunt, the familiar mezzo-contralto, gave her 
annual recital Saturday afternoon, November 24, in Jordan 
Hall. She was heard in a group of singular pieces from 
Poldowski, Parisian songs by Moret and Foudrain, two 
old Italian airs, French and Finnish folksongs, Mr. Crist’s 
cycle from the “Chinese Mother Goose”—popularized 
throughout the country by Reinald Werrenrath, and sun 
dry pieces by American and English composers 


Boston Items 


On Tuesday evening December 4, Laura Littlefield 
soprano, will give a song recital in Jordan Hall 

Pauline Danforth, pianist. a pupil of Heinrich Gebhard, 
will give a recital in Jordan Halil on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, December 5. 

The Symphony Brass quartet will make its first public 
appearance at Steinert Hall on Monday evening, November 
26. Martha Baird, pianist; Simone Belgiorno, trombone, 
and Arthur Fiedler, accompanist, will be the soloists 

Mme. Claussen, for some years a popular member of the 
Chicago Opera Company and now of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will be the chief singer in Chabrier’s “Shu 
lamite” at the concert of The Cecilia in December 

The People’s Choral Union announces that Mendelssohn's 
oraiorio, “Elijah,” and Gade’s cantata, “The Crusaders,” 
will be sung in its concerts for the public in midwinter 
and again in the spring. CoLes 


Carl Venth Offers His War Services 


Carl Venth, dean of fine arts at the Texas Women’s 
College, Forth Worth, Texas, and head of music there 
has offered his services to the War Department as Super 
visor of Band Music for the camps in Texas. Mr. Venth 
says that he knows exactly what he is going into, but 
feels that it is his duty, and h’s desire to help his country 
at the present time in the manner he is best able to do so 


Mrs. MacDowell for Ann Arbor 





Among the dates now rapidly booking for Mrs. Ed 
ward MacDowell is an appearance at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
December 13, with later announcements to follow in 
the Kansas territory, as soon as the arrangements are 
definitely closed. 

















LUCIEN MURATORE 


IS ABSOLUTELY THE GREATEST ROMEO 


—Herman Devries in Chicago American, Nov. 19, 1917 











absolutely the greatest Romeo. 

These two phrases epitomize the es- of 
sence of the day. 

Taking it all in all, the whole busi- 
ness of singing, acting, lighting, orches- 
tral playing and stage managing was so 
skillfully managed, so smoothly deliv- 
ered, that it was easy to preserve the 
subtle message of illusion for the pub- 
lic, than which there can be no more 


other living artist. 


meo-Muratore. 


and bay of glory. a demi-god. 


Chicago American, Nov. 19, 1917 Writing of his Romeo, one longs to From first to last of this taxing role, 
, : ten throw aside the staid, mature pen of Muratore's glorious, wine-warm, sun 
ay a. * gy sorrel ven Oe the ripened critic, fling sedateness to the shiny tone does not lose its matchless 
- “ Greatest pertorm- winds and revel in the license of gush- beauty of quality. His remarkable range 

ances of “Romeo and Juliet” I have Ihood i noid’ Pr oa d lems: : find | 
ever witnessed, and Lucien Muratore is ing girlhood anc its vocabulary o ec- an comman of expression ine 1m 
° . stasy. For his Romeo is indeed that— equal to the most difficult passages of 


a vision come to reality—a girl’s vision the music—and his genius for coloring 

romance and poetry of love tender his voice with gradations of emotional 

and immortal, defying law and death. power is beyond doubt equaled by but 
Muratore personifies Romeo as no few living lyric artists 


The role is so intimately, so entirely touched up with great skill, too, since 
his own that their two names should go his last performance, and it is evident 
into history—linked and immortal—Ro- that Muratore is a singer-actor who never 


enviable achievement for a company of Prosaically speaking, Muratore not The “Leve-toi, Soleil” was encored by 
players. only lives Romeo every gesture and acclamation and after the ensemble scene 
of the double duel, there were many cur 


Individualizing, now that the en- look and turn of the hand, he not only 
semble has been lauded, let us once more reads the lines with | 
crown Lucien Muratore with the laurels a thinker—besides this he sings it like It is hard 


The detail work of the role has been 


ceases to study 


the intelligence of tain calls for Muratore 
to single out any one act, 
the whole offering was perfection 








Daily News, Nov. 19, 1917 


he has never sung before. This was the 


Chicago Post, Nov. 19, 1917 


Lucien Muratore as Romeo sang as Mr. Muratore was 


Chicago Journal, Nov. 19, 1917 


in his best voice, Muratore will always be the ideal ro 


the voice of pure 














most ravishing exhibition of a poetic in- 
terpretation of the Shakespearean hero 
that we have ever heard. It was perfect 
in the technically clear and pure vocal 
delivery, and it was a manly and en- 
thralling dramatic portraiture of the 
character. While the balcony scene was 
given in a refined and romantic style, 
the more emotional scenes were given 
with remarkable vocal power and _ vol- 
ume. It is particularly in this respect 
that Muratore has made the greatest ad- 
vances, His voice came forth with 
great resonance. He also was obliged to 
repeat the aria in the second act. It was 
a great day for Muratore and Galli- 
Curci. 


and without doubt his tone has gained mantic tenor, with 


during the last summer. Without losing 
anything of the refinement of his art, 
there is now a greater power to his 
high B flat and B than there ever has 
been before. This role of Romeo is one 
of the most taxing in the entire reper- 
toire. The tenor has a_ tremendous 
amount of singing to do and always up 
at the very top of the scale, yet to hear 
Muratore sing the final scene you would 
have thought that he had just begun 
The audience gave to both artists dem- 
onstrations in which the cheers mingled 
with the clapping of hands 


gold and the bearing of an aristocrat 
“We will play ‘Il Trovatore, 
Frank Tinney, “or if we don’t play it, 


o” 
sac 


we will fix it so that no one else can 
Muratore and Galli-Curci have 


play it 
fixed quite a number of roles so that 
anyone else would display considerable 
temerity in attempting to play them, and 
none more definitely than the two lead 
ing parts of “Romeo and Juliet.” 
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OPERA SEASON OPENS 
WITH LA SCALA COMPANY 


Alma Gluck Appears in Recital—Compositions by Local 
Composers 


Los Angeles, Cal., November ig, 1917 

With Maggie Teyte as a head liner the La Scala Opera 
Company opened its season here last Monday evening, as 
ilready recorded by wire, with the best two dollar opera 
that has ever been seen on this coast. It is, in fact, very 
difficult to conceive any better opera being given at this 
price. Anyone who would complain that these perform- 
ances were not good enough to suit their taste could 
afely be set down as one who heard with his eyes and not 
with his ears, and who was more interested in the repu- 
tations of the stars than with the ultimate result attained. 
lf we are ever to have opera in America outside of the 
hig cities where vast guarantee funds are available, it will 
come only as a result of people getting accustomed to such 
opera as this; that is to say, opera that is really excellent, 
as excelient as is possible without an enormous outlay for 
the world’s greatest soloists. Such opera as that will 
always be more or less prohibitive for people who are 
unwilling to sit in the gallery and unable to pay five or 
six dollars a seat. Such opera will also always be more 

w less impossible in small cities because of the limited 
seating capacity of the auditoriums such cities have to 
ofter, 

lt is, after all, merely a question of whether people go 
to the opera for the music or because they want to de- 
ceive themselves into the belief that they are such fine 
judges of art that they can only enjoy- the work of the 
greatest of stars. As to the matter of the orchestra, | 
would like to know how many people there were in the 
audiences of the past week who could distinguish the dif- 
ference beteen this orchestra under Guerrieri and the 
Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra under Toscanini. 
I'he difference is there, of course, and a vast difference, 
but how many could tell you anything about it merely by 
the sense of hearing? Just about as many as could tell 
a genuine old master or a genuine tapestry from an imita- 
tion, That people do not know the difference, and care 
very little about it, I am convinced from the fact of the 
great numbers of phonograph records that are sold, which 
were made by good, but not great, singers or players. Peo- 
ple buy these records because they want that particular 
piece of music at a price much less than they would have 
to pay for the same record done by a Caruso or a Kreisler. 
hat is an encouraging evidence of a genuine love of 
music, but why do not the same people go to hear the 
same music done by about the same grade of artist when 
it is offered to them in the way of two dollar opera? Why 
cannot towns the size of Los Angeles or San Francisco 
or Portland or Seattle have four weeks of opera instead 
of twe, or eight weeks, or even a whole season? 

One very good and obvious reason is because these 
Italian opera singers, except the big artists who are with 
the Metropolitan or Chicago or Boston opera companies, 
refuse to advertise themselves, The opera managers 
cannot advertise the individual artist sufficiently to make 
them a drawing card. So they arrive in a city practically 
unknown, and all that managers like Behymer and Berry 
can do must, of course, prove insufficient. The general 
public looks for names—there is no use trying to deny 
that--and failing to see the names they know, they take it 


for granted that the whole show is second rate. The dis- 
criminating music-loving public goes for the music irre- 
spective ot the artist, and this public makes such opera 
as we have been having possible. Dut the general public 
stays away, and the general public will always stay away 
until these Italian artists learn the necessity of preparing 
the ground for their arrival and co-operating with the 
management by judicious advertising. Just look over the 
following list of artists appearing with this opera company, 
and you will see what I mean. How many of them are 
known to you? Few enough, yet many of them are 
excellent and entirely worthy of wide recognition. 
Mezzo-sopranos: 

Viola Robertson 

Paola Bartoluzzi 

Anita Jaeggi 
Baritones: 

Mario Valle 

Andre Arensen 

Roberto Viglione 


Karl Formes 
Gino Santini 


Sopranos: 
Maggie Teyte 
Ester Ferrabini 
Nina Morgana 
Josephine Rondero 
Georgina Gallini 
Tenors: 
Giuseppe Gaudenzi 
*ilade Sinagra 
Andre Arensen 
Aristide Neri 
Bassos: 
Italo Picchi 
aay Corral 
E. Alibertini 


As to the performances, it would be entirely useless in 
this column to give a detailed account of their excellencies 
or deficiencies. The operas given were “La Tosca,” “La 
Bohéme,” “Rigoletto,” “Madame Butterfly,” “Thais,” and 
“Lucia.” The program for the second week, beginning 
tonight, will be “La Bohéme,” “Carmen,” “Faust, oe 
“Barber of Seville,” “Cavalleria,” “Pagliacci,” and “Trova- 
tore, 

The performances proved to possess that balance which 
is so necessary to good opera. The orchestra and chorus 
were entirely satisfactory. Of the princi als, Ester Ferra- 
bini proved eminently satisfying in “La Tosca,” less so in 

‘Thais,” a part to which she is unsuited. Nina Morgana 
gave a genuinely effective readin ng of Gilda in “Rigoletto,” 
and Lucy in “Lucia.” Maggie Teyte was a fascinating 
Mimi and a no less fascinating Cho-Cho-San. Gaudenzi 
was well suited to the part of Mario in “Tosca” and sang 
the music well. Mario Valle was impressive both as the 
Baron Scarpia and Rigoletto. He was much less so in 
“Thais,” an opera that seems to have been ill-cast. Sinagra 
was pleasing as Rudolph in “La Bohéme,” an opera which 
was splendidly given. He was also effective as Nicias in 
“Thais.” Arensen proved to have a tenor of good quality. 
He was heard in “Madame Butterfly.” A more detailed 
account of the other principals will be given next week. 


Alma Gluck Appears in Recital 


Alma Gluck sang to two very large audiences on Thurs- 
day evening and Saturday matinee, and won the undeniable 
success which her great art deserves. At the second recital 
she was assisted by Salvatere de Stefano, harpist. Her 
programs were well balanced and showed no prejudice 
against German music. There were selections from Bach, 
Mozart, Spohr, Beethoven, Schubert, Loewe, Brahms, 
Reger, Strauss, also Russian, French and American songs, 
and some folksongs. 

There is a directness and a simplicity in Gluck’s art that 
is truly charming, and which is worthy of emulation by 
other artists now before the public. She avoids the silly 
affectation of smirks and smiles that make ridiculous so 
many really fine artists, and which they think necessary to 
win their stupid American audiences. It is worthy of note 


that these same artists omit this sort of thing altogether 
when singing for European audiences. Gluck comes out 
on the stage in serious mood and gives the best that it is 
her power to give, and that best is very good indeed. Her 
diction is not only perfect, but is lovely, charming. There 
is a soft, luscious nuance to it that is truly delightful. It 
is also evident that this artist is a musician as well as a 
singer, for her phrasing, and the use of her breath, not 
from the standpoint of the singer, but from the standpoint 
of the musician, is all that the most particular composer 
could desire. No less striking is her power of feeling and 
of adapting herself to the mood of the music she is in- 
terpreting. It is this feature, perhaps more than any other, 
that renders her work so eminently satisfactory; a natural, 
spontaneous sort of expression, not the forced expression 
of conscicus art. It is a rare treat to the critic to attend 
a recital (i. e. a song recital) in which the strings and 
the mechanism that move the puppet are really invisible. 
Gluck succeeds in concealing her art, and that is, after all, 
the highest art. 
Compositions by Local Composers 

A Wednesday matinee program of works by resident 
composers was presented under the auspices of the Schu- 
bert Club at the Alexandria Hotel. The composers repre- 
sented were Fannie Dillon and Albert J. Adams. It will 
be recalled that a viola concerto by the latter was played 
last season at a concert of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra by Rudolph Kopp and made a good impression. 
This impression was confirmed by the pieces offered on 
Wednesday afternoon. They were six piano solos, played 
by the composer, and three trios for viola, cello and piano, 
a striking, original and etfective combination. These were 
prelude, gavotte and “Evening Mood,” and a composer 
who could conceive and construct these pieces is a com- 
poser indeed. They were well given by a trio consisting of 
George Dobbings, viola; G. Allan Hancock, cello, and 
William Edson Strobridge, piano. Mr. Adams, judging his 
work as a whole, is as yet unformed and uneven, but he 
possesses technic and invention to a rare degree and will 
undoubtedly be heard from when his work takes on that 
vigor and individuality which will come with much practice 
and hard work. 

With the composer at the piano, four songs by Fannie 
Dillon were given by Grace Widney Mabee. These songs 
were “A Song of the West,” “Berceuse,” “Evening,” and 
“A Love Song.” The general impression of them is that 
they are beautiful and splendidly constructed pieces of 
music with material handled in a most masterly manner, 
but that they are not particularly good songs, because 
there are places here and there where the accent and rhythm 
of the poems, and, in fact, the length of the poems, are 
not taken sufficiently into consideration. It may be said 
that the music wonderfully expresses the mood of the 
poem, but does not always fit exactly the words by which 
that mood has beer expressed by the poet. This is an 
individual manner which Miss Dillon has adopted and 
which her splendid technic has made possible. Whether 
it will ever become popular is another question. I am 
personally inclined to the belief that it will stand in the 
way of the success which should attend such beautiful 
compositions. To be exact, these songs suggest that the 
musical phrases are too long for the word phrases, which 
leads to a disagreeable drawing out of the words, and the 
repetition of words and phrases, which render impossible 
the proper forcefulness of diction and makes the meaning 
of the poems hard to grasp, F, P. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











San Francisco is enjoying a wartime record at the at- 
tendances of all first class attractions. 
the presence of numberless soldiers and sailors, who are 
at the training camps and naval stations near this city. 
Some of the cities throughout the country have found 
that the war has taken away many of their music lovers, 
but the military and naval devotees of music in this part 
of the country seem to fill up these gaps, which would 
otherwise be in evidence. Hundreds of shoulder straps 
and privates are corispicuous at every attraction that is 
really good or has an established reputation sufficient 
to draw an advance sale. At the same time continuous 
performances with first class performers are being given 
for the soldiers and sailors, who are admitted without 
charge. Added to this, music and other entertainments 
are given at the local headquarters established for the 
boys who are strangers in the city. This shows very 
strongly the musical tendencies of the times. 


Soldiers and Sailors Sing with Orchestra 


Last Thursday night, at a performance given by the 
Municipal Symphony Orchestra at the Civic Auditorium, 
a chorus composed of soldiers and sailors sang some of 
the popular war songs. San Francisco should be very 
good as a concert town for a long time, in fact, for the 
duration of the war, owing to the men that are stationed 
here. 


Sold Out House at Second Gluck Recital 


At the second recital of Alma Gluck, when the entire 
house, including the standing room and 300 seats placed 
on the stage were filled, there was an unusual showing 
of Uncle Sam’s army and navy. This one instance may 
explain the reason our audiences are so large, notwith- 
standing the war conditions. 


San Francisco Symphony’s Attractive “Pop” 


The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra gave a very 
attractive “pop” concert to a full house at the Cort The- 
atre last week. The program included numbers by 
Mendelssohn, Moszkowski, Bizet. Brahms and Wagner. 
The Wagner number was the “Tannhauser” overture. 


Fifty Soldiers Guests at Musical Club 


An ambitious performance was given by the San 
Francisco Musical Club during the past week, at which 
the Beethoven concerto in G major, for two pianos, was 
played by Emilie G. McLaughlin and Blanche Ashley. 
Selections were sung from Giordano’s “Abdre Chenier” 
by Mrs. E. E. Bruner, soprano; Emilie Lancel, con- 
tralto; Robert Rattison, tenor, and Marion Becki, bari- 
tone, with Maude Wellendorff at the piano. Fifty sol- 
diers were special guests of the club. 


Notes 


The Pacific Musical Society also gave a concert at the 
Palace Hotel on Wednesday afternoon. Mrs, William 
Ritter presided. The artists were Lillian Weintraub, 
pianist; William F,. Laura, violinist; Jennie Eichwold, 
soprano, and Mrs. W. K. Hanks and Beatrice Becker, 
accompanists. 

At a recent recital at the Ben Fabian studio, good 
work was done by Irma Dearborn, Albert King and 
Mrs. Hugo Herzer. Jerome Bayer gave a descriptive 
talk on the compositions that were played. 

Redfern Mason, musical editor of the San Francisco 
Examiner, delivered a lecture at the public library in 
which a scholarly view of the works of the composers 
represented on the programs of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra was given. 

George Kruger, president of the San Francisco Music 
Teachers’ Association, has just finished a course of lec- 
tures on “How to Interpret Piano Compositions.” The 
attendance was large at all of these lectures. 

Frederick Zech, a local composer, will be represented 
on a program of the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra, as announced by Alfred Herz, conductor. The com- 
position to be given is a symphonic poem, “Lamia.” 


D. H. W. 





WALLA WALLA, WASH. 








At the Whitman Conservatory of Music a violin recital 
was given on November 12 by Ferdinand Fillion which 
proved him to he an artist of unusual merit. His program 
included the Mendelssohn concerto. a Kreisler group and 
several smaller numbers; also a Handel sonata and the 
“Fantasia Appassionata” of Vieuxtemps. Mr. Fillion pos- 
sesses a really splendid technic, good tone and notable poise. 
His rendition of the concerto was masterly, and his in- 
terpretations uniformiy musicianly and in excellent taste. 
The accompaniments, by David Campbell, were handled 
with freedom and flexibility and proved a valuable adjunct 
to the art of the violinist. A. W. O. 





SANTA BARBARA,CAL. 








That good music at moderate prices is popularly received 
in Santa Barbara was proved by the audience that filled the 
large auditorium at Recreation Centre on Sunday after- 
nocn, November 4, to hear the first concert given under the 
auspices of the Municipal Music Committee. The Cherniav- 
sky Trio provided the program, which was well suited to a 
Sunday afternoon entertainment, being light in character 
after the first big number. The brothers are most delight- 
ful in their playing individually and in ensemble, and each 
offering was received with genuinely enthusiastic applause. 

The Municipal Music Committee, in providing the series 
of six artists’ concerts at twenty-five cents and one dollar, 


This is due to- 


MUSICAL COURIER 


is bringing Santa Barbara into the list of musical educa- 
tional centres. The concert next Sunday afternoon will 
be by Lester Donahue, pianist, and Jacob Uhl, baritone. 


At the Music Study Club 


The Music Study Club at its regular meeting on Tues- 
day evening, November 6, studied “The Indian in Song and 
Story.” The program was under the direction of Mrs. 
Charles A. Hunt, whose scholarly paper was supplemented 
by illustrations by piano and voice of Indian ceremonials 
and of some of the modern Indian music, 

A Blind Pianist 

The guests of Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Dunn at the Arlington 

Hotel were entertained on Monday evening by a blind 


pianist, Charles F. Poulsen, who is a young man, a native 
of California, whose playing is most pleasing. 
de Dac Oe 





PORTLAND, ORE. 











Under the direction of the Ellison-White Lyceum Bureau, 
Henri Scott, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, gave an 
excellent .recital in the Armory on November 10, and en- 
gaged the attention of 2,600 music lovers. Cadman’s 
“Lenore” and Lieurance’s “Waters of the Minnetonka” 
received much applause, a tribute to the American com- 
poser. Mr. Scott sang in Italian, French and English, and 
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won a rousing reception. Edgar E. Coursen played artistic 
accompaniments. 

A sacred concert took place in the Public Auditorium on 
Sunday afternoon, November 11. . There was a small at- 
tendance. The program, which was presented in a delight- 
ful manner, consisted of organ solos by Frederick W. 
Goodrich, president of the Musicians’ Club, and songs by a 
quartet composed of Pauline Miller Chapman, soprano; 
Mrs. Grant Thomas, contralto; Warren Erwin, tenor, and 
John Claire Monteith, baritone. Mamie Helen Flynn was 
at the piano. The admission fee was ten cents. 

Soloists at recent events have been Dr. Emil Enna, pian 
ist; Charles South, violinist, and Mrs. Fred L. Olson, 
soprano. 

Mordaunt A. Goodnough, pianist, is giving a series of 
lecture-recitals in the East Side Library. 

Florence M. Story, of Brooklyn, N. Y., is a recent addi 
tion to the musical circles of the city. J. R. O. 





SEATTLE, WASH. 





The Clef Club held its first meeting for the year on 
October 6, in the studios of the Orrill V. Stapp School of 
Music. During the evening, W. R. Hedley and Ferdinand 
Dunkley gave a rendition of a Handel sonata for violin 
and piano. Claude Madden was elected president; 
Ferdinand Dunkley, vice-president and David Scheetz 
Craig, secretary and treasurer. 

very satisfactory concert program was given by 
Francis J. Armstrong and Anna Grant Dall, on October 
25, for violin and piano at the Cornish School of Music, 
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both being faculty members. The Cornish School of Music 
has added another splendid member to its faculty in the 
personage of Brabazon Lowther, Celtic baritone. He was 
heard in recital October 16, accompanied by the efficient 
and ever graceful Anna Grant Dall. 

The class of Ora Kirby Barkhoff, piano, gave the first 
of a series of monthly informal programs in Fischer Hall. 

The musicians of Seattle are not only contributing their 
services for Red Cross benefits and benefit concerts for 
our boys at Camp Lewis, but the ladies of the Fischer 
Studio Building have formed an auxiliary to the Red 
Cross, the male musicians supporting it while the ladies 
do the work. They meet every Tuesday night and Friday 
morning. 

Wednesday evening, November 7, a very interesting 
program was given at the First Presbyterian Church for 
the benefit of the soldier boys at Camp Lewis, by Violet 
Macdonald Keith, soprano; Michele de Caro, baritone; 
Mrs. E. Franklin Lewis, piano, and E. E. Fitzsimmons, 
violin, Leonora Friedland and Clyde Lehman, accom- 
panists. 

Sunday evening, November 11, in the studio apartment 
of Mr. and Mrs. E. E, Fitzsimmons (Musicat Courter 
correspondents), the first informal studio musicale was 
held. Leonora Friedland sang the aria from “Butterfly” 
and other arias by Michele de Caro and Violet MacDonald 
Keith were given, Mrs, E. Frankiin Lewis and Mr. Fitz- 
simmons also played several numbers. E, E. F. 


Halls for the Army Singing 





In several of the National Army cantonments plans are 
under way for the erection of large community halls, with 
a seating capacity of from 5,000 to 10,000 persons. In 
addition to providing a suitable gathering place for mass 
singing, these. community halls will be used for lectures, 
mass instruction and concerts to be given by famous 
artists. There are no government funds available for 
erecting these structures, but the camp authorities, to 
gether with the citizens of the adjoining communities, are 
raising the necessary money for this purpose. One plan 
now under way is to ask every man in camp for a con 
tribution of not more than one dollar toward building 
these halls, which will insure a personal interest and a 
feeling of partnership on the part of the men who will. 
be directly benefited by the plan 

In the National Army camps the Government theatres 
will, it is expected, be ready for use the latter part of 
November. These buildings, designed primarily for 
dramatic entertainment, will serve as a valuable adjunct 
to the singing activities, as they will be available for such 
use during the day, and there will be opportunity for sing 
ing preceding the evening programs. 


Arthur Herschmann’s Phonograph Records 





A list has been issued of the numerous records made by 
Arthur Herschmann for the Victor Talking Machine 
Company. Inasmuch as the singer is well known as an 
oratorio artist of much merit, it is not surprising that the 
hass parts of the following works are among the list: 
“Messiah,” “Samson,” Handel; “Seasons,” “Creation.” 
Haydn; “St. Matthew’s Passion,” “St. John,” “B Minor 
Mass,” “Christmas Oratorio,” Bach; “Elijah,” “St. Paul,” 
“Walpurgis Night,” Mendelssohn; “Samson and Delilah,” 
Saint-Saéns, “Redemption,” “Faust,” Gounod; “Children’s 
Crusade,” Pierné; “Dream of Gerontius,” Elgar; “Beati 
tudes,” Cesar Franck; “Stabat Mater,” Rossini; “Hia 
watha,” Coleridge-Taylor; “Requiem,” Mozart, Brahms, 
Verdi; “Quo Vadis,” Novowjesky ; “Moses,” Bruch; “Hora 
Novissima,” Parker, 

In addition to these, Mr. Herschmann has also made four 
records which came out this month. These are “Gaudeamus 
Igitur,” “Doctor Eisenbart,” “’s Herzlad” (Koschat) and 
“Verlor’nes Gluck” (Wagner). 

Mr. Herschmann will appear as soloist in December with 
the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, Ernestinioff, con 
ductor, and with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra in 
February. He has also been re-engaged by the Baltimore 
Oratorio Society, as well as by several other organizations 


Three Saenger Artists in Concert 





Sunday evening, November 18, a large audience greeted 
Oscar Saenger at the Brooklyn Athletic Club, when he 
gave a lecture-demonstration of the “Oscar Saenger Course 
in Vocal Training Records,” assisted by three artists from 
his studio, Melvena Passmore, soprano; Sibyl Conklin, 
contralto, and Richards Hale, baritone. Each artist sang 
an aria and a group of songs. Miss Passmore sang the “Bell 
Song,” from “Lakme,” brilliantly, with pure ringing high 
tones and facility of execution rarely heard in this aria: 
her songs were also well received. Miss Conklin’s lovely 
luscious contralto voice gave much pleasure in her selec- 
tions, and she was obliged to respond to encores. The 
“Credo” aria from “Othello.” served to bring out the beauty 
of Mr. Hale’s full, rich baritone voice. The demonstration 
and concert was a great success and there were numerous 
requests to repeat the program at a future time. 
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This war has done strange things out here in the Far 
West. It has done, and is continuing to do, what the law 
could not have done in many a year and what the best of 

rophets could not have foreseen. Last year, it will be 
remembered, we were the State to have a bill before our 
legislature for the licensing of music teachers. The States 
in the Umon seem to take turns in getting some such bills 
hefore their legislatures. It is generally the teacher who 
has no pupils who fathers it, and the teacher who has a 
lot of assistants who kills it. The ordinary successful 
teacher who has plenty of pupils and no assistants need 
not worry about such bills. Those who have assistants 
naturally oppose it, because it would be difficult for them 
then to increase their list of assistants and thus their in- 
And those who have no pupils naturally are in 
favor of such legislation, because they believe that if there 
were fewer teachers there would be more chance for them. 
As an actual matter of fact, however, they would probably 
get no pupils if they were the only teachers on earth. 
Music would simply die and that would be the end of it 


What the War Has Done 


And what has all this to do with the war? 
lots. The war has done almost exactly what 
might have done in time if properly administered. It has 
put the “amateur teacher” out of the running. The “neigh 
horhood teacher” who was not a musician at all until ad- 
versity urged the necessity of side lines to increase a 
waning income is vanishing for the simple reason that those 
who really want to learn music are going to real teachers 
as they always did and the rest are not “taking’ music at 
all. To the latter music looks like a useless superfluity in 
these war times. And it is well to observe that even in 
ordinary times these people never grew to care anything 
about music If you asked them why they studied, they 
would probably not know. They never kept it up long at 
a time, and generally ended up with Signor Skinum on the 
ukulele. They never went to concerts, they did not sup- 
port any of the local organizations, and their only service 
to art was to keep alive a class of teachers who would 
have been relegated to obscurity by any properly admin- 
istered license regulation. 

In times of peace, when people have not so many claims 
on their purses, they patronized this class of teachers for 
many reasons: Because they were cheap, because they were 


Lots and 
this bill 


deserving charity cases, because they were socially in the 
swim, or social pushers, etc. I have one in mind who 
drove from house to house in her automobile and amused 


the kiddies with musical games while mamma and auntie 
‘attended a tea fight. She has sold her automobile! The 
exit of such as she will be welcome to every real teacher, 
and more than welcome to those who have given the best 
that is in them year in and year out in the cause of better 
music and have felt these people with their “grafting” and 
grasping, their hatred of that real art that they could never 
attain, a drag on every endeavor. Let us hope that this 
war and its attendant adjustments will bring to the patrons 
of such impostors a truer and better understanding of art 
values. 


No Need for Pessimism 


Meantime, the calamity howler is still with us. Many a 
good musician fails in the material side of life. Because a 
musician is poor does not prove that he is a poor musician 
Not by any means! Some of the best of them in this West 
are aS poor as the proverbial church mouse (which, by the 
way, did not live in a modern American church, where 
church suppers are in vogue and even the mouse gets 
his fill). The West is strange in the way of its apprecia- 
tion of art. It appears out here that a certain personality 
must go with the artist if he be a local artist and would 
succeed. Mere art unsupported by the manner, or whatever 
it is that counts, is overlooked in this section of the coun- 
try. The queerness and eccentricity which “goes big” in 
some of the 1 wenys and European art centers is sufficient 
to damn the best local musifans out here on the Coast. 
People look askance at excessive emotionalism and en 
thusiasms, It is no unusual thing to see people shun a 
musician because he raises his voice above the polite tone 
of polite society in defense of some art personage or 
theory. Strange. They want the genius, but they want 
him te suppress his real nature and wear a mask. 

But few of these are calamity howlers. To that delecta- 
ble class belong a whole coterie of musicians—good, bad 
and indifferent; man, woman and child—seemingly in no 
way related except by their mutual pessimism. These 
will te!l you that musicians are going to starve to death; 
that we are never going to have any more German music— 
never, to the end of the world amen! And that, without 
it, we might as well burn our pianos and violins and have 
our vocal cords removed; they tell you that the concert 
season this year will be non-existent; that the music teacher 
might just as well jump in the ocean, and that the great 
flood is surely upon us. 


The Spirit of the West 


Meantime, however, in spite of all, we of the Pacific Coast 
are jitneying right along, and not worrying about what may 
or may not happen next year or next century. The concerts 
that were scheduled many months ago are being given. 
None have been canceled so far. Teachers are busy, and 
many of them have more pupils than they had this time 
last year. Orders for war material are coming to the 
Coast, and our bank clearings are far above what they 
were this time last year. I have been unable as yet to 
see any real cause for anxiety in music, except, of course, 





that anxiety that every one must feel, more or less, when 
the country is at war. And the musicians who are making 
long faces seem to me to be just those who never were a 
success anyhow and have now, at last, found a good ex- 
cuse for their insufficiency. 

Thus it is throughout the cities of the Pacific Coast. 
Our correspondents at various points write us letters that 
indicate that all is well with them and not one of them 
has expressed anything suggesting hard times. 

One of our correspondents makes a suggestion that | 
gladly carry out. It is that I impress upon our readers 
that here in the West, especially in the larger cities, we do 
have good teachers, big theatres, artist concerts, efc. “It is 
deplorable, the ideas that many eastern people have of 





THE SPIRIT OF THE WEST. 
We of the Pacific Coast are jitneying right 
along, and not worrying about what may or 
may not happen next year or next century. 
Concerts scheduled many months ago are 
being aiven. None have been cancelled. Music 
teachers are busy. Bank clearings are far above 
what they were last year. There is no cause 
for anxiety, except that anxiety which every- 
one must feel when their country is at war. 











the Far West and its people.” That is true, yet sometimes 
they are not far wrong. Speaking last year before the 
Rotary Club in—well, somewhere out here—I remarked 
that the members probaly wondered why more people did 
not show their appreciation of the glorious climate of the 
State by settling down and buying homes, and I gave as 
the reason, or at least one reason, that the city in question 
never took the trouble to consider the demands of most 
people, especially peopte with children, for art culture, some 
chance to get in touch with the esthetic side of life beyond 
merely taking music lessons and attending a few concerts 
given by visiting artists. 

This is the largest part of our problem out here. We 
are pioneers. We have had a tremendous conflict with 
nature—land that never had been broken, land that was 
largely desert; land that had to be irrigated, cities that 
had to go hundreds of miles for their water supply, set- 
tlers who came here for the climate. or for other reasons, 
and who found no jobs to keep them in ham and eggs; 
washouts that would undo in a single night the work of 
years 


How the Change Came 


And the result has been, as in all pioneer countries, 
an exaggerated love for the practical, a complete lack 
of interest for all else. Had it not been for such valiant 
and courageous workers as L. E. Behymer and Will Green- 
haum, we would not even have had the traveling artist. 
For, be it known, for many years these managers had 
literally (almost) to force their attractions down the 
throats of the callous public. Much honor is also due to 
those who have stood hy the symphony orchestras in all 
of our large Pacific Coast centers. for these symphony 
orchestras, more. perhaps, than anything else have kept 
up the general interest in things musical. 

Looking back on past years, it seems to me fair to say 
that the teachers have done far less than they mieht have 
done in the furtherance of their chosen art. And that 
is true today as it always has heen. The teachers out 
here show very little sense of their duty as pioneers in 
art. They could do wonderful things if they wou'd. But 
they do not seem to care, whether through selfishness or 
laziness or ignorance I do not know. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that teachers do not insist upon their pupils attend- 
ing the offering of local enterprise—symphony concerts, 
choral concerts, oratorios, operatic performances, etc. Nor 
do the teachers themselves attend these things. How 
many teachers refuse to give lessons on the Friday after- 
noons of symphony concerts? It would cost them ‘nothing 
to do so. for the'r lessons conld certainly be moved around 
to suit, and nothings they could possibly do would so strong- 
ly impress their pupils with the importance of symphonic 
music. Instead of doing that, they criticize the conduc- 
tor and his orchestra or chorus, and they do this, further- 
more, before pupils to whom their every word is abso- 
lute. gospel truth. It is shameful that the teachers of the 
Pacific Coast should have shown themselves so entirely 
lacking in any sense of their duty in this regard. 


Portland’s Progress 


In spite of this flagrant lack of interest, things have 
slowly progressed out here. Portland has its civic audi- 
torium and its symphony orchestra. And it also, wonder 
of wonders, has a newsp ner that thinks it worth while 
to give music frequent editorial mention! Free advertis- 
ing! Think of it! Here is a quarter of a column telling 
about the symphony concerts in the Civic Auditorium and 
making them seem so attractive that all the world should 
want to attend them. “The best home music as low as 
fifteen cents per scat with the highest priced seats in the 
house at one dollar.” 

That Portland is a real, live town musically is also shown 
by the fine recention given the Behvmer-Berry “La Scala 
Grand Opera Company,” which played an engagement 


there recently in the auditorium. This is municipal grand 
opera, and it showed a profit to the city at the end of the 
engagement. What the season will offer is told in the fol- 
lowing from our representative, John R. Oatman: 


PORTLAND 


Portland’s musical activities, as usual, will have the sym- 
phony concerts as their center, and indications at this time 
are for an interesting year of music. This season will 
be the seventh of the fortland Symphony Orchestra. 
The organization, which is made up of sixty union men, 
has two conductors, Moses Christensen and Carl Denton, 
each of whom will conduct at least three concerts. This 
orchestra does not present soloists. 

The Apollo Club (seventy-five male voices), directed 
for ten years by William H. Boyer, announces a series 
of three concerts. The first performance will take place 
on December 13, when Tilly Koenen, the Dutch contralto, 
will appear with this splendid organization. Theo Karle, 
the tenor, has been engaged for the second concert, which 
has been set for February 5. 

Steers and Coman, who have presented many noted 
artists, have hooked for their seventeenth season, which 
opened on October 2, Margaret Matzenauer, Alma Gluck, 
Eugen Ysaye, Harold Bauer, Frieda Hempel and Reinald 
Werrenrath. 

Because several of its leading members have been 
called to the front, the Fortland Opera Company, Signor 
Corruccini, conductor, will not be heard this year, much 
to the regret of its many admirers. 

The Eilison-White Lyceum Bureau will present these 
attractions in the Public Auditorium: Henri Scott. bass- 
baritone, of the Chicago Grand Opera Company; Zedeler 
Symphonic Quintet; Leonid Samoloff, tenor; Vivian Holt, 
soprano; Lillian Scheinkman, cellist; Lillian Rosedale, 
composer-pianist; Zoellner String Quartet, and Havrah 
Hubbard, who will appear in operalogue in conjunction 
with Claude Gotthelf, pianist. 

Other organizations loolring forward to a busy season 
include the MacDowell Club, Mrs. Thomas Carrick Burke, 
president; Monday Musical Club, Mrs. Leverett T. New- 
ton, president; Orpheus Male Chorus, William Mansell 
Wilder, director; Portland Amateur Orchestra, William 
Wallace Graham, conductor: the Chamber Trio (Susie 
Fennell Pipe, violinist; Ferdinand Konrad, cellist; J. R. 
Hutchison, pianist); Musicians’ Club, Frederick W. 
Goodrich, president; Oregon Chapter of the American 
Gui!ld of Organists, Lucien E. Becker, F. A. G. O., dean; 
Treb'e Clet Club, Rose Coursen-Reed, director; Carrie 
Jacobs-Pond Club. Carrie R. Baumont, director; Swedish 
Singing Club Columbia, Charles Swenson, director; Spitz- 
ner Philharmonic Orchestra, E. O. Spitzner, conductor; 
Portland Oratorio Society. Joseph A. Finley, conductor. 

Among the musical “live wires” of the city must be 
mentioned Franck Eichenlauh, president of the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra, and John Claire Monteith, president 
of the Oregon State Music Teachers’ Association. 

The San Carlo Grand Opera Company is coming again 
in January. Joyful news. 

Portland's new Public Auditorium, which has 5,500 seats, 
a $25.000 organ and a spacious stage, will be the scene 
of much musical activity this season. 
~The city has 348 music teachers, according to the classi- 
fied department of the City Directory. 


FRESNO 


Fresno also gives signs of an active season. There is 
a Fresno Male Chorus under the direction of A. G. Wahl- 
berg which holds a number of concerts each season, and 
the Fresno Music Club has scheduled seven events, com- 
prising the principal artists who visit the coast this win- 
ter. There is a Fresno Symphony Orchestra with Earl 
Towner, conductor. Last year it organized late in the 
season and gave but two concerts. In the spring, how- 
ever, six months were spent in working vp the prelim- 
inary temporary organization and background for a per- 
manent organization. Naturally, every one in the city of 
Fresno was skeptical about the organization of a sym- 
phony orchestra in a town so small, and they bought 
tickets merely on faith. After the first concert there was 
considerable comment, and the attendance at the second 
concert was just double. This has made the organization 
of the present Symphony Association an easier matter 
for this year. 

The association is supported by annual subscriptions 
and guarantees—each member retaining his membership 
until resigning from the association, which means that 
they do not have to go out year after year for subscrip- 
tions and guarantees—the same subscribers and guaran- 
tors continue. This year we are to give four symphony 
concerts and a series of popular concerts, ten and twenty- 
five cents, in the City Auditorium. 

The business men seem to be taking hold very nicely. 
The business management is to be in the hands of L. E. 
Behymer, of Los Angeles, who will have one of his men 
here for several wecks, and personally will supervise the 
financial and publicity campaign. After the return of 
Mr. Behymer’s man, our local business manager will as- 
sume his duties. 

The work of the Fresno Symphony Association is a 
sien of the wonderful growth of activities and prosperity 
of the city of Fresno. The orchestra is not an organiza- 
tion of amateurs, got together to have a good time, but 
an organization of fifty splendid musicians, who are paid 
for their work, both for rchearsals and concerts, and who 
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labor diligently in the interests of the orchestra, and con- 
sequently do splendid playing. 


SACRAMENTO 


Sacramento will have its usual series of events given 
by the Saturday Club, in association with L. E. Behymer. 
The season of the club was opened by Estelle Heartt- 
Dreyfus, centralto, on Octoher 20. The McNeil Club, 
under the direction of Albert Elkus, of San Franc'sco, 
plans two concerts this season. The first will contain 
novelties of Hungarian origin, also a group of Christ- 
mas songs of all nationalities and of all times; the sec- 
ond will offer groups of folksongs of the British Isles 
and also a folksong of the American Middle West, which 
was brought to the attention of Mr. Elkus through Dan- 
iel Gregory Mason. It is very typical, and Mr. Elkus 
has arranged it for men’s chorus. The Schubert Club 
will also have an active season. 


WALLA WALLA 


From Walla Walla, Wash., we receive the following 
from our correspondent, A. Wilmer Oakes: 

There are upward of half a dozen music schools in 
Walla Walla, all of which are filled with students in all 
departments. David Campbell, pianist and head of 
the Whitman Conservatory, told me the other day that 
every teacher on his staff is busy six days in the week 
and that students still come in. War conditions seem to 
have given a greater number of girls to the study of 
music than young men, but there seems to be no lack of 
students. 

Edgar Fischer and Alice Reynolds Fischer report a 
full attendance in the Fischer School of Music. They 
teach all branches in the school. Here is perhaps the 
largest number of violin students, Mr. Fischer having 
been here a great many years. 

At the Walla Walla College School of Music, A. Wil- 
mer Oakes, director, reports a very large attendance in 
all departments, there being two additional teachers added 
to the faculty since school onened a month ago. 

Regarding the matter of Walla Walla’s activity in se- 
curing traveling artists. I am glad to say that owing to the 
fact that artists generally appear in Spokane and Portland, 
we are situated so as to make it possible for us to get 
quite a number to visit here. Walla Walla is. however, 
quite a distance from these points and is considered a bit 
off the musical map. However, during the past few years, 
Portland managers have sent such artists as Schumann- 
Heink, Spalding, Powell, George Hamlin and a great many 
others. The State Teachers’ Association has been instru- 
mental in boosting these affairs in the past, but owing to 
war conditions some of the principal members are away at 
the training camps, or expecting to go soon, so that at the 
present time there is little planned for visiting artists. 
There is some talk of having three or four concerts by 
artists who are to visit Portland. 

Systematic work here will accomplish much in arrang- 
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ing concerts. There is not another section in the world 
richer than Walla Walla valley and city. The populace 
here understands good music, too, and is very critical. 
There is a veritable army of music students in this small 
city of 23,000 inhabitants, and a large number of excellent 
teachers, private as well as in the music schools. It is 
really a musical locality, and if properly treated by the 
managers ought to be a good concert town. 

Walla Walla is about forty miles off the main line be- 
tween Portland and Spokane, and between Spokane and 
Seattle. This always has worked a hardship on it. The 
fact that it is in the center of a tremendous wheat belt 
should help to make up for some of these backdraws. 


SANTA BARBARA 


From Santa Barbara comes a most optimistic note from 
our correspondent, Carolyn Kellogg Dunshee: 

I am most sanguine regarding musical prospects for 
the Pacific Coast. In Santa Barbara they were never 
more encouraging. Not only have we a very full artists’ 
season planned for the winter, but locally there is a 
broader, deeper feeling for music than I have ever known 
here before. There is a sincerity of work and co-opera- 
tion that augurs for an awakening to big things. Not 
only one or two, but several, of the world’s best artists 
and teachers have opened summer or winter studios here 
and in every line music study and expression is genuine 
and broad. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


As to San Francisco, naturally a big city like that has 
the best that comes West, as well as a most active home 
life. It will hardly be necessary to name all the artists 
who pass through there this season. They are the same 
as those who appear in Los Angeles and other large cities 
of the West. The great thing of San Francisco is Hertz 
and his symphony orchestra, the greatest thing, in fact, in 
the Far West. But San Francisco is the biggest and rich- 
est city on the coast and naturally can offer what other 
cities cannot. 

Since the death of Will Greenbaum, the Greenbaum 
office has been continued by Selby Oppenheimer, who was 
Mr. Greenbaum’s assistant. For next season it is an- 
nounced that Behymer and Oppenheimer will form a part- 
nership so far as San Francisco and outlying districts are 
concerned. That will put much of the business of all this 
part of the coast practically under one management. 
Meantime, Frank Healy is also managing in San Fran- 
cisco and is using some very good artists, some of the best, 
in fact. What will happen next season is hard to forete'l, 
especially since the eastern managers demand that an artist 
shall be guaranteed a certain number of dates before mak- 
ing the long trip to the coast. A union of the two oldest 
managerial offices on the coast, the Behymer office and the 
Greenbaum office, is surely a splendid thing and should 
bring big results. 
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REDLANDS 


Our correspondent in Redlands writes to us as follows: 

The Spinet Club has announced the artists for the three 
evening concerts, and the happy choice has been made 
from artists of the Pacific Coast. Olga Steeb, pianist, with 
a vocalist to be named later, will appear in January. The 
Zimmer-Lott Trio, with Clifford Lott, baritone, will be 
heard iv February, while Theo Karle, tenor, will give the 
March concert. The six afternoon programs are in charge 
of Hart MacDonald, Lucia Smith, Dean Hubach, Mme. 
Lord-Wood, Gwen Davis, Mabel Hubbard and Jessie 
Barnhill. 

The Fine Arts Department of the University of Red- 
lands is planning frequent student recitals and four or 
five faculty concerts by Olga Sieeb, pianist; Dean Hubach, 
tenor, and Oskar Selling, violinist. 

Edith Rounds Smith, organist of the Congregational 
Church, will give a number of recitals in Redlands and at 
least one in Los Angeles, where she will play a program of 
Ernest Douglas’ compositions. 

Lucia Smith will present a number of her pupils in piano 
recitals during the season 


DENVER 


The report from Denver is as follows: 

Denver has, besides its symphony orchestra and its 
many good theatre bands of varying sizes, some excel 
lent junior organizations, notably the North Denver 
High School Orchestra. This orchestra of thirty pieces 
is directed by Wilberforce Whitman, supervisor of mu 
sic in the public schools. It gives monthly concerts 
The program of the last included overtures by Suppé 
and Mozart, and introduced to the public Kathaleen 
Harrington, a talented young cornetist of fourteen 
Each of the city’s seven high schools boasts a junior 
band. Not the least of these young folks’ organiza 
tions is the Olinger Highlander Rand. These nattily 
uniformed little chaps play amazingly well and show 
splendid discipline and skill. George Roy trains them, 
and both he and the patriotic citizen who equips and 
outtit them, and whose name they bear, deserves great 
credit. 

The Denver Philharmonic will give its second con- 
cert as a Red Cross benefit, the proceeds to go toward 
Christmas cheer for Sammy camps and cantonments in 
America. Hartridge Whip, baritone, will sing “Flag of 
My Heart,” by request, on this occasion, 

Mr. Stack and the Denver Press Club are sponsors 
for five performances of the San Carlo Opera Company 
during December. The works to be heard are “Rigo- 
letto,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” “La Travi 
ata,” a matinee performance of “Tales of Hoffman,” and 
“Aida.” 

Fourteen operas in one month is an interesting list 
for music lovers in a Western city, half way between 
coasts ! FRANK PATTERSON. 











CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT 

And now to rack our brain for a new vocabulary in praise 
of Amelita Galli-Curci. 

If I say last night’s was the crowning achievement of her 
career, I think I am but voicing the opinion of the audience. 

I have heard Dinorah sung by Patti, Marie van Zandt, 
Marimon, but never have I heard from the lips of a singer 
such an endless stream of velvety, tender, lovely tone, tone 
without a flaw of quality, each note a sister gem to its pred 
ecessor, all linked, shaded, and matched by Galli-Curci’s own 
personal fascinating charm of phrasing. 

Her shadow song in itself was a master marvel of deli- 
cately polished execution, all done with perfection of ease 
and grace. 

When to this you add the fact that Mme. Galli-Curci’s 
cise and distinction are as unmistakable as the timbre of 
cae voice, you put the finishing touch to her artistic makeup. 

Crowp Apptaups WILDLY. 

The public went wild and applause crashed after this aria, 
crashed into fourteen, sixteen, seventeen—who remembers 
how many—recalls and a repetition of the final cadenza 
before the curtain, with Campanini rapping his quota of 
approval with his baton. 

It was a genuine, refreshing enthusiasm.—Herman Devnies, 
Chicago American, November 17, 1917. 


The reason that the opera is not presented more frequently 
is not difficult to discover. It is that persons of the type 
and ability of Galli-Curci occur not oftener than once in a 
generation. As a matter of fact, she admitted a few days 
before it was given that she had never sung in it, and had 
never so much as heard it. 4 

Nothing could have been lovelier than Mme, Galli-Curci’s 
singing of the role. She has been in the habit of using the 
“Shadow Song” as a concert number, but it took on new 
graces as she posed and swayed before her own shadow on 
the stage. It was the high spot of the performance, and 
she had to repeat a bit of it in front of the curtain after 
she had been called out some three or four dozen times, o~ 
thereabouts —Ldward C. Moore, Chicago Evening Journal 
November 17, 1917. 

As for Galli-Curci, the demonstration which followed the 
“Shadow Song” outlasted anything of the kind proviewsy 
recorded of even her appearances in Chicago. She came 
out on the apron and repeated part of the number while 
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twelve times to acknowledge the tumult evoked by what was, 
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maybe, the most exquisite exhibition of her especial gift 
she has thus far given.—Frederick Donaghey, Chicago Trib 
une, November 17, 1917. 


The opera gives Mme. Galli-Curci an opportunity to do 
some of the most delightful singing of any of the many 
roles in which she has appeared—not the most brilliant, but 
some of the most exquisitely delicate, and last night she 
was right in the mood. The tones were so soft and velvet 
like in quality, yet clear and true as silver bells—not that 
I remember ever to have heard a silver bell with a tone 
half so pure as Mme. Galli-Curci’s, but use has decreed that 
this is a proper simile. You have to compare her tone to 
something since it is only by comparison that we arrive at 
any sort of understanding. But I leave it to you—what tone 
of bird or bell or other music-making instrument have you 
ever heard that was as lovely as her tone when she gives it 
in its utmost purity? If you can hit on the exact thing 
you would do me a great favor by letting me know 

Of course she had to repeat the last part of the “Shadow 
Seng” and, while this was the most conspicuous single 
number that she sang, the one that is always automatically 
encored, it was by no means the loveliest singing of the 
evening. There were other bits in which there were phrases 
of the most perfect beauty that it is possible to imagine as 
coming from the human throat. However, this is no news 


for Mme. Galli-Curci was singing and at her best.-Karleton 
Hackett, Evening Post, November 17, 1917 
Meyerbeer’s romantic opera “Dinorah,” was the bill at th 
y { 
Auditorium last evening for the second time this season, the 


same cast repeating its commendable performance of this 
work, and Galli-Curci carrying off the greater part of the 
honors with her marvelous singing of the title role Again 
did she score a genuine triumph with her rendition of the 
“Shadow Dance,” being compelled to come before the cur 
tain and do the cadenza again.—Maurice Rosenfeld, Daily 
News, November 17, 1917 


In her performance it becomes perfection There may 
have been better singing at some time or other than hers 
of the “Shadow Song” last night, but I have never hap 
pened to hear it. It was a distinct improvement on what 
she did last week, that performance having had the double 
handicap of a first appearance and an attempted bomb ex 
plosion. Last evening everything was free, easy and 
charming. As before, the last part of the song was re 
peated in front of the curtain——Edward C. Moore, Evening 
Journal, November 17, 1917. 
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(Continued from page 25.) 
much to the taste of the large audience, which heartily 
applauded all his offerings and called for numerous 


repetitions and encores 


Clara Clemens, Mezzo-Soprano 


hose who are admirers of the art of Clara Clemens 
were on hand in large numbers on Monday afternoon, 
November 26, when this gifted daughter of one of 
America’s most gifted sons (Mark Twain) gave a recital 
in Acolian Hall Nor was any one disappointed, for 
since her previous appearances her art has grown to a 
remarkable degree, both vocally and in regard to inter- 
pretative ability. She opened her program with “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” and in numbers from the 
French, Italian, Russian, German and English pro- 
claimed herself an artist worthy of the highest consid- 
eration. Admirable diction and a deep insight into the 
pirit of the songs she interprets, aided by an increas- 
ingly effective emission, render her work thoroughly en- 
joyable. Debussy's “C'est l'extase” was given with such 
wauty of voice and of interpretation that she was forced 
to repeat it Indeed, repetitions were the rule rather 
than otherwise, among the songs so honored being “Ho- 
pak” (Moussorgsky), “Mausfallenspriichlein” (Wolff), 
O, komme holde Sommernacht” (Brahms) and “Good- 
bye” by her husband, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who was also 
the accompanist of the afternoon. 

Her other program numbers were “O leggiadri occhi 
belli” (Faleonieri), “Si bella mercede” (Vinci), “Vogl’ io 
(Astorga), “Ariette’ (Paradies), “Pan et 
(Montclair), “L’Avril” (Bizet), “La Serenite” 
(Saint-Saéns), “Fleur jetee” (Faure), “Befreit” 
(Strauss), “Der Todt das ist die kiihle Nacht” (Brahms), 
“How Sweet It Is When I’m With You” (Glinka) and 
“Floods of Spring” (Rachmaninoff). The Montclair 
song has been given a most effective arrangement by 
that versatile pianist, Carl Friedberg. 

In addition to the many recalls and floral tributes, the 
singer was forced to add several numbers at the close, 
As stated above, Ossip Gabrilowitsch was at the piano 
throughout the afternoon, which means that the accom- 
paniments were models of perfection. 


morire” 
Syrinx” 


Hearings in the Hammerstein Suit 


This week, in the library of the Criminal Courts 
Building, New York, Judge Groehl is listening to the 
testimony in the matter of the Lexington Avenue Opera 
House. Oscar Hammerstein claims that he was unlaw- 
fully deprived of the property and seeks to bring a 
criminal suit for its recovery. Judge Groehl, after hear- 
ing all the testimony, will report to the district attorney 
as to the advisability of presenting it to the attention of 
the grand jury. The present preliminary hearings will 
probably take up most of the rest of this week. Assist- 
ant District Attorney Tompkins is in charge of Mr. 
Hammerstein’s interests in the preliminary hearings and 
ex-Magistrate Wahle leads for the other side. 
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The particular interest of the musical public in this 
matter lies in the fact that the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion now holds the lease of the Lexington Opera House 
and plans to give a season there in January and Febru- 
ary, 1918. Should the case be brought into court later 
and Mr, Hammerstein’s claim to the property sustained, 
the latter might not be obliged to nor feel inclined to 
allow the Chicago company to carry out its plans, but 
the contingency seems remote. 


NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Friday, November 30 
Philharmonic Society (Sutro Sisters). Afternoon. 
negie Hall. 
Gabrielle Gills. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
Theodore von Hemert. Jaques Jolas, pianist, assisting. 
Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Yvette Guilbert. Afternoon, Theatre du Vieux Colom- 
bier. 


a Heifetz. 
ouis Graveure. 
Elisa Tavarez. 


Car- 


Saturday, December 1 

Afternoon, Carnegie Hall. 

Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 

Sunday, December 2 
Philharmonic Society. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
Symphony Society of New York (Ganz). Afternoon. 
Aeolian Hall. 
Yvette Guilbert. 
bier. 


Evening. Theatre du Vieux Colum- 


Monday, December 3 
Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Tuesday, December 4 
Sophie Braslau. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
George Hamlin. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
Clara and David Mannes. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Amy Grant Opera Club. Afternoon. Plaza. 
Mundell Choral Club. Evening. Hotel Bossert, Brook- 


lyn. 
Wednesday, December 5 
New York Oratorio Society (“Children’s Crusade”). 
Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
John Powell. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
Thursday, December 6 
Philharmonic Society. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Symphony Society of New York. Afternoon, Carnegie 
Hall. 


Ada del V. Lombardi. Afternoon, Aeolian Hall. 
Harold Land. Recital. Evening. New York Univer- 
sity. 


Frida Bennéche. 


Friday, December 7 
Philharmonic Society. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
Russian Cathedral Choir, Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Biltmore Morning Musicale— Alda, Godowsky and 

Heifetz. 

Saturday, December 8 
Philharmonic Society. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Guiomar Novaes, Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
Sarah Sokolsky. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 








distinction. 
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Sunday, December 9 

Symphony Society of New York (Mabel Garrison). 

Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 

Monday, December 10 

Martha oe Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 

Miniature Philharmonic. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Tuesday, December 11 

ae Chamber Music Society. Evening. Aeolian 

a 


Emma Roberts, Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 

Amy Grant Opera Recital. Afternoon. Plaza, 
Wednesday, December 12 

Edna de Lima. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall, 


Boston Symphony Booking Changes 


_ The second pair of New York concerts of the Boston 
Symphony will be given in Carnegie Hall, Friday even- 
ing, December 7, and Saturday afternoon, December 8, 
instead of Thursday evening and Saturday afternoon, as 
heretofore. This change is due to alterations in the book- 
ings (the Pittsburgh and Washington concerts being can- 
celled), and the orchestra will play in Brooklyn on Thurs- 
day evening instead of on the customary Friday. 


i 
OBITUARY 


Kate H. Chandler 


There was a feeling of grief throughout musical circles 
in Philadelphia, especially among the older and more 
prominent teachers, on receipt of the news of the death 
of Kate H. Chandler. With her departure is lost one of 
the most faithful workers in the field of musical education 
in the Quaker City, and a personality that embodied the 
best influence for the rising generation of music students. 
Miss Chandler was 2 leader in the systematic organized 
teaching of music. She brought from her New England 
home the quality of thoroughness that is so particularly 
needed in this work. She founded the school that was 
well known as the Philadelphia School of Music, and was 
later changed to Pennsylvania College of Music. Miss 
Chandler was decidedly a pioneer in the momentous work 
of teaching music in the public schools. Before the present 
system of music instruction was inaugurated, she made her 
regular round of visits to teach sight singing. No history 
of the teaching of music in connection with public educa- 
tion would be complete without a record of her share in 
the work. For years she was a director and the only 
woman on the board of the Manuscript Music Society, the 
present condition of which organization in relation to 
wholesome activity is in a large degree the result of Kate 
Chandler’s devoted services. 


Sarah Elizabeth McIver Granberry 


Sarah Flizabeth McIver Granberry, mother of George 
Folsom Granberrv, director of the Granberry School of 
Piano, Carnegie Hall, New York, died November to at the 
A. R. Stern Hospital, New York. She was in her seventy- 
eighth year. Some weeks ago Mrs. Granberry suffered a 
fall, which resulted in complications that caused her death. 
She was buried on November 12 at Blue Ridge, Ga., 
where Mr. Granberry has a country place. 

Besides George F. Granberry, Mrs. Granberry is survived 
by three children. They are Rev. Robert C. Granberry, 
pastor ofthe Tatnall Square Baptist Church, Macon, Ga.; 
Mrs. William Ashley Taliaferro, of Savannah, Ga., and 
John M. Granberry, of Montgomery, Ala. She was the 
widow of Capt. John M. Granberry. Mrs. Granberry spent 
a part of each year in New York with her son, George F. 
Granberry, and had a wide circle of friends in musical cir- 
cles. She came of one of the most distinguished old fam- 
ilies of the South. 


Placido Fiumara 


Placido Fiumara, a player in the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, whose active membership in that organization ex- 
ceeded in years that of any of the present players, died 
suddenly on Tuesday evening at his home at 92 Gainsboro 
street, from heart failure. Mr, Fiumara has long occupied 
the first desk of the group of second violinists. He was 
born in Messina, Province of Sicily, Italy, and lacked about 
five months of reaching the age of sixty years. He came 
to the United States when about sixteen years of age, and 
in his long musical career had traveled with the Boston 
Ideals, a company which produced light opera, and played 
also in the orchestra of the old Boston Museum before 
joining the Symphony Orchestra. 


Archibald Arthur 


Archibald Arthur, one of the oldest choirmasters in 
Brooklyn, died of apoplexy, November 3, at his home, 
416 East Twenty-sixth street, New York City. He was 
born in Brooklyn sixty-six years ago and for years was 
organist and choirmaster in Protestant Episcopal 
churches, serving successively at St. John’s Church, the 
Church of the Redeemer, St. Ann’s and All Saints’ 
Church, but retired several years ago because of failing 
health. He leaves his wife, one son and two daughters. 


Jenny Lind Muller Green 


Jenny Lind Muller Green, organist of Grace Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Baltimore, died suddenly at her home 
in that city on November 9. Mrs, Green had for man 
years been a prominent figures in the musical life of Bal- 
timore, and had held her present position for nearly twenty 
years. She was also known as a composer. 


Linden Luff Parr 


Linden Luff Parr, prominent in school and musical 
circles, died of pneumonia, Friday, November 2, in 
Brooklyn, at the age of seventy-eight years. He leaves 
his wife, three sons and two daughters. 
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PLAYING THE VIOLIN 


IOLINISTS are human beings. I make this statement 
partly for the benefit of the enthusiasts who place 
them “a little lower than the angels,” or apotheosize 

them in the same way that the ancients deified Orpheus 
and credited Arion with the power of enchanting even the 
fish-blooded dolphins of the sea. I make it partly because 
violinists cannot liye on praise only, but require the sub- 
stances on which all animal life depends. But I say that 
violinists are liuman beings chiefly because I wish to show 
that only by the proper treatment of the muscles and nerves 
of the human animal can success in violin playing be 
achieved. I, for example, cannot use a lead pencil. The 
natural pressure which I unconsciously exert when I am 
thinking of what I write rather than of how I write will 
always break the graphite and cause a disastrous interrup- 
tion of my thought. I am handicapped with thoughts of 
pencil when I should be free to run with the fleet-footed 
words, 

My inability to write freely with a pencil is of no im- 
portance to my readers and would not be mentioned here 





OLE BULL AND HIS GASPAR DI SALO VIOLIN. 


Copied by C. Lucas in 1904 from a picture owned by the late 
August Wilhelmj, and lent by him to Mr. Lucas. 


were it not that it will serve as an illustration. The violin 
bow-that is put into the pupil’s hand may be as ill 
adjusted to his natural pressure as the delicate lead pencil 
is to mine, and as it was to Beethoven, who, according to 
his biographers, always used a thick carpenter’s pencil for 
his sketches. I am not now concerned with genius, musical 
intelligence, art, or anything but physical powers and limi- 
tations. Every boy knows that some stones are too light 
for his arm and some too heavy when he attempts to throw 
them. He selects by instinct a pebble suited to his muscu- 
lar force. But when he goes to learn the violin he has to 
do as he is told. He is given a bow and a violin and he 
is instructed how to hold them, how to bend his fingers 
and his arms, how to stand and how to do everything 
that seems like working along the line of the most re- 
sistance. I do not say that this method is wrong and I 
do not know a better one. Nevertheless, I can but be- 
lieve that the method often fails to get the best results 
because it does not happen to suit the physical nature of 
the hand it is forced upon. 


Ironmongery 


It is right to tell a boy to turn the nut he wishes to 
screw on to a bolt. But if the threads, or ridges, on the 
bolt do not fit the grooves of the nut, it will jam and 
cannot be turned. Even if the threads are properly cut to 
coincide, they will jam if they are not carefully fitted to- 
gether before the nut is turned. In a like manner many a 
method is jammed on an ill fitted hand. And the unfor- 
tunate part is that neither the method nor the hand is 
wrong, It is the careless or miscalculated fitting at the 
start which causes the jam and the arrested progress. 
When once the nut is fitted perfectly to the thread of the 
bolt, it turns as Smoothly as could be wished. Is it not 
possible for a careful and intelligent teacher to get the 
proper method fitted to each hand so that there may be 
no obstruction or friction even in the regular progression? 


Picked the Wrong Violin 


I took to my violin teacher once upon a time a violin 
that pleased me very much. The tone seemed full and 
powerful and the pull of the bow on the strings was agree- 
able to my natural force. My teacher said the violin I 
had chosen was inferior and that the tone would not carry 
in the concert room. No doubt he was right. He selected 
an instrument with a better tone and very carefully showed 
me how to repress my youthful energy to get what he con- 
sidered the correct tone from that particular instrument. 
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No doubt he was wrong. He succeeded in repressing not 
only my natural impulse but my interest in violin playing 
as well. It is easy to say I had no talent for the violin. 
Why not say that I was unlucky? The ancients would have 
said that the signs were not propitious when the entrails 
of the victim were burned on the altar. Zeus at Dodona 
made his predictions by rustling the leaves of the sacred 
oak. In all ages of the world human beings, whether vio- 
linists or not, have sought excuses for their shortcomings 
and have turned to superstition as the easiest solution of 
the problems. I am not hazarding a startlingly new theory 
by saying that I had no talent for the violin. In the book 
of fate, if there is such a book, it may be written that I 
am ordained to spread ink on paper and not to draw the 
hair-strung and resounding bow over the stretched and 
resounding strings, as Homer II might have put it. I was 
a healthy, strong and fairly intelligent boy with a keen 
interest in music, Common sense compels me to reject the 
ready made and hackneyed excuse that I had not the neces- 
sary talent to learn to play the violin. The trouble was 
that the lessons I got were not adjusted to my require- 
ments. The threads of the nut and the screw did not fit. 
They jammed. Those lessons might have made an ex- 
cellent violinist of another boy. The teacher would then 
have said that the other boy had talent. I think it would 
be just as sensible to say the nut that fits the screw has 
talent and the misfitting nut has none. 


Saved from the Fiddle 


I wasted very little time over the violin, as I was pulled 
up, sharp and short, by an uninspiring teacher after about 
one year of second violin playing in a third rate orchestra. 
But there are other students of the violin who are more 
fortunate than I was. Ferhaps I should call them less 
fortunate. For though they manage to achieve a certain 
amount of success as violinists they never succeed in 
gaining that perfect freedom from restraint which is the 
characteristic of all the players the world calls great. 
Is that because they had no talent, or because they never 
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had that fundamental freedom of natural impulse without 
which no real technical mastery is possible? It all seems 
very difficult at first and some of my readers may wonder 
what I mean by fundamental freedom of natural impulse. 
Well, let us watch a baby learning to walk. He toddles 
across the flcor in a way that resembles his father’s walk. 
But his natural impulse to maintain his balance causes 


‘him to keep his feet far apart. Compelling him to keep 


his feet together, “like a man,” while he was learning to 
move forward, and getting his balance at the same time, 
would not help him to walk better, but would retard his 
learning to walk at all. Still more foolish would be the 
parent who wanted his child to walk properly, learn to 
balance himself and climb a hill all at once. I think I 
see some of my readers smile. They are reminded of 
their lessons on the violin when they had to bend their 
fingers “just so,” take hold of the bow “just like this,” 
bear on no harder than “that,” draw it up and down 
“exactly as I do,” read what the note is, count the time 
out loud, watch the expression marks, and then, with all 
this load of Atlas on their little shoulders, skip like lambs 
in a clover field and show signs of great talent for the 
violin. ‘That kind of a teacher is fit only to accompany 
Balaam—able to speak, but otherwise an ass. There are 
such teachers in cities very far away from New York, 
where all is, oh, so perfect! Of course they are not so 
rare as the loquaciously conversational Abyssinian asinus 
teeniopus which enraged the delinquent Balaam on the way 
to see Balak of Moab. But there are some of them 
left. 
No Grudge Borne 


My teacher’s violin has long been silent. Requiescat, 
and his grand fantasias on “Faust” and “Norma” requi- 
escant with him. I bear him no grudge, but I believe he 
did what many teachers do—spoil a boy’s enthusiasm and 
turn his energy in another direction. I may be doing him a 
gross injustice, so I refrain from giving his name. But let 
us suppose for the nonce that I was right in using the 
pressure that was natural to me in drawing the bow across 
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the strings of the violin my teacher condemned. To resist 
my heavy bowing I should have needed thicker strings. 
A thick string must be stretched tighter than a thin one 
to raise it to the necessary pitch. It will have conse- 
quently more resistance to the pressure of the bow. Of 
course there is a limit to the strength of the violin’s thin 
wooden frame. The art is to find the size of string that 
is best suited to the tone-producing power of the instru- 
ment, for some of the more delicate violins require a 
thin string. ‘To get a semblance of power from such 
instruments the player must move the bow faster and 
press more lightly than if he had a heavier violin with 
thicker strings. Moving the bow quickly across the strings 
with a moderately light pressure will almost invariably 
produce a better tone than slow bowing and heavy 
pressure. When Paganini publicly insulted an unfriendly 
audience by making his violin bray like a donkey, he must 
have produced the effect by pressing very heavily on the 
stopped G string with scarcely any movement of the 
bow. I can easily make a fiddle bray. It is the song 
of the skylark and the music of the “hidden brook in the 
leafy month of June” that will not come at my bidding. 
In the “Metamorphoses” of Apuleius I find that when 
Lucius tried to implore his friend Caesar to help him in 
his distress he could pronounce no more than a roaring 
“Oh!” because the hideous lips of the donkey, into which he 
had been changed by his foolish experiments in magic, 
were too thick to utter words. So he was beaten by 
the multitude for braying in the presence of great Cesar. 
That is reason enough why I never try to play the violin. 
I might stick at the “Oh!” 

Some violinists like a high bridge and others cut the 
bridge as low as possible. It cannot be reduced too much. 
The bow would touch either the side of the violin or an 
inner string if the player tried to sound the E or G string 
on a very low bridge. There is less limit to the height 
of the bridge. If the player wants to get great power he 
may stretch thick strings over a high bridge, leaving con- 
siderable space between the strings and the fingerboard. 
Sometimes the tonal peculiarities of a certain violin 
require a high bridge and thin strings. It may then be 
necessary to re-set the neck of the instrument so as to 
pitch the fingerboard nearer the strings. When the bridge 
is lowered the fingerboard must also be adjusted at an- 
other angle to avoid touching the strings or lying too 
near them. 

About the Sound Post 


The sound post is of vital importance to the tone of the 
violin. An expert may take weeks to find out whether it 
should be short or long, thick or thin, under the foot of 
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the bridge or back of it, and how far back, leaning out or 
leaning in. The difference between short or long in a 
violin sound post may be no more than an eighth or six- 
teenth of an inch. It will depend on the strength of the 
violin top and how much it sags beneath the strain and 
downward pressure of the strings. A violin without a 
sound post makes a pleasant imitation of a small guitar, if 
no bow is used and the strings are plucked. But all bowed 
instruments require a sound post. A bright fire of green 
wood and wet leaves is as possible as a bright and beautiful 
tone from a violin without a sound post. To select and 
adjust the sound post, therefore, is a long and delicately 
difficult undertaking. If the tone of a violin could be ad- 
justed as easily as the flame of an incandescent burner, 
the violinist and the artisan would find immediate relief. 
But there are half a dozen very fine adjustments to be 
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And changing one of the 


made before the tone is right. 
I am presup- 


adjustments may mean changing them all. 
posing that the violin is properly made. No fine adjust- 
ments will redeem a bad instrument, aid even the finest 
Amati, Stradivari and Guarnieri require the most careful 
fitting of sound post, bridge, strings, pitch of finger board. 
Is it any wonder that fine violin tone is so rare? 

When the loveliest productions of Cremona and Brescia 
are perfectly fitted they still require the violinist to evoke 
their tone. He may not find an instrument among all the 
fine violins that is perfectly adjusted to his physical re- 
quirements. He may find all that his muscles and nerves 
require and yet have no musical sensitiveness, no imagina- 
tion, no poetry, no power to wield that sweet persuasive- 
ness without which art cannot live. There is no logic or 
arithmetic in the tone of a violin.. At best it is only an 
artificial voice, but a voice so sensitive to the idiosyncra- 
cies of the player that it registers in unmistakable accents 
the nature of the man who expresses himself through its 
golden tones. A very fine artist will make a better musical 
effect with a second class violin than a second class violinist 
can make with a very fine instrument. Often an otherwise 
great player is unable to do justice to his musical nature 
there is a flaw in the technical structure he has 
reared. He may have been injudiciously repressed, as I 
was at the start and made to work in postures and under 
conditions unfavorable to his natural physical development. 
Some of the least musical students happen to get into the 
proper technical groove at the beginning, and by smooth 
running and careful practice they acquire immense finger 
facility. Other students with more real music in their 
nature often go wrong even when they are correctly taught 
hegause they stop their work as road-makers to wander in 
the flowery fields beside the way. They listen to the music 
of siren voices when they should be toiling at the oars. 


Technic vs. Talent 


Often the fine musician with an unreliable technic works 
harder at his exercises than the great technician with less 
musical talent. Some of the violinists of the day who 
barely keep themselves in the public eye work very much 
harder than those players who draw crowds to hear them 
in all parts of the world. There is no extra amount of 
work that will take the place of a correct method. And 
many methods may be right enough provided that the right 
method is fitted to the suitdble hand. My contention is 
that teachers are often at fault in forcing all their pupils 
through the same technical machine like so much raw meat 
through a sausage mill, making them all alike in length, 
weight, thickness and bulk, apparently ignoring quality and 
flavor altogether. 

Many times the teacher is right and the pupil is wrong. 
Che metamorphosed Lucius to whom I have already re- 
ferred had the brain and feelings of a man inside the 
abominable carcass of a donkey. His asinine lips could not 
pronounce the words he thought of. He was like a musi- 
cian without technic. What are we to say about those 
reatures who have the brain and feelings of a donkey 
inside the form and features of a man?—“that oil’d and 
curl’d Assyrian bull, smelling of musk and _ insolence.” 
(Thanks, Tennyson!) Can he, with all his scales, ar- 
peggios, trills, harmonics, double-stoppings and staccato 
up-bowings, fool all the public all the time? Not accord- 
ing to the dictum of Abraham Lincoln. But let us leave 
these extremes and come to the golden mean. Few donkeys 
have the brain of a man and few men have the intelligence 
of the donkey, Most human beings, including violinists, 
are in a state of equilibrium between the two. At any 
rate the life of a violinist verily hangs on horse hair; for 
without horse hair the bow would become a useless stick, 
and the management of the bow is at least 60 per cent. 
of violin technic. The bow requires the skill of the right 
hand; the left hand has the strings and the finger board. 
The quality of the tone produced, after strings, bridge, 
sound post, pitch of finger board have been adjusted, de- 
pends on the proportion of pressure and movement in the 
bow and on its position on the strings. Hard pressure, 
rapid movement, and the bow near the bridge will give 
the most brilliant tone the instrument can make. Placing 
the how at the end of the finger board and far from the 
bridge at once changes the tone. A lighter pressure, a 
slower movement of the bow, a light, quick drawing of the 
bow, all modify the tone. And every great violinist has 
his own characteristic tone, showing that the sensitive violin 
expresses the nature of the violinist as well as the work- 
manship of its maker and the skill of its adjuster. 


The Fiddle Betrays Its Player 


Unfortunately the violin also expresses all the lack of 
judgment and unattractive personality of the player. Addi- 
son says that the stars forever sing: “The hand that made 
us is divine.” I make no original remark when I add that 
the violin always sings about the hand that wields its bow. 
The violinist with a great technical equipment who fails to 
sway his audience fails not as a ‘violinist but as a human 
heing. He lacks those qualities of head and heart, as the 
expression goes, which delight and persuade the hearer. 
rhe public refuses long to listen to a violinist who leaves 
the impression that he is demonstrating his mastery of the 
bristling diftculties of violin playing. The audience is not 
at all interested in the lady who lets her fingers wander 
“idly over the noisy keys,” but every one sits up and 
takes notice when the right note comes— 


pecause 


“That one lost chord divine 
Which came from the soul of the organ 
And entered mine.” 


_ Needless to say | do not mean the maudlin sentimental- 
ity which often does duty as poetic expression. It is easy 
to make the violin suggest the idealized caterwauling of 
an amorous feline and not difficult to acquire the vigorous 
and unimaginative style of a sailor’s hornpipe. Who is 
to say how the composition is to be played? Only the 
violinist. That is why it is so necessary for the player 
to cultivate his artistic and poetic nature if he finds that 
he cannot gain the public ear. 


Swallowing Swords 
He may be lacking in those social amenities which are 


the sole accomplishment of many an insignificant man, He 
may attempt the sword swallowing act every time he loads 
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his mouth with a knifeful of green peas, eats his pie with 
a soup spoon and pour his coffee into his throat from a 
saucer. His hair may be unduly like nature at her worst 
and his linen may not resemble the garments of the _re- 
deemed—as white as snow. So be it. Another player 
may have all the social graces to perfection and yet lack 
the magic of persuasive charm which that other fellow 
has whenever he draws the bow across the strings and 
moves his untidy fingers up and down the finger board. 
Persuade, persuade! that must be the watchword of the 
violinist. Leave reason and logic to the scientists and 
philosophers ; military dictation to the artillerists, tightrope 
walking, tumbling and vaulting to acrobats; histories; ro- 
mances, textbooks and such articles as this, to us who 
scribble. But the violinist must persuade his hearers out 
of themselves into an enchanted land “of the cedar and 
vine, where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever 
shine.” He must have a care not to disillusion his hear- 
ers by calling their attention to the mechanism of the trick 
by which the enchantment is done. They should forget 
the violinist and the violin as much as they forget the 
theater and Shakespeare at a performance of “Romeo and 
Juliet.” They know, of course, that they are in the con- 
cert room or the theater and that the men and women on 
the stage are merely actors or violinists. But if they no- 
tice too persistently the stage effects and scenery and the 
technic of the violinist, and are too much taken with the 
personal peculiaritics of the performers, it is certain that 
“Romeo and Julict” and the Beethoven concerto will be 
failures. The public has the habit of calling great the 
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actors and violinists who make Shakespeare and Beethoven 
seem like kingly men of genius. Whether the actors and 
violinists like this fact or not is no concern of mine. I 
simply state it. And let me add that the unfeeling public 
never yet has ranked as great artists the actors and violin- 
ists who go to Shakespeare and Beethoven for works that 
will serve to show what wonderful performers they are. 
Strange, is it not? 


The Necessity of Intelligently Directed Effort 


Before the viclinist can persuade his hearers he must 
get an adequate technic. ow can he get it? This is 
the serious problem to the youthful student. Work? Yes, 
work will help if the work is properly done. But work 
that is unintelligently directed or improperly done will ac- 
complish no more than the never ending toil of Sisyphus, 
who had to force continually to the top of a steep hill a 
block of stone that rolled again to the valley far below. 

Sometimes an excellent violinist makes me suspect his 
sense of fine tone quality by playing simple passages in 
the higher positions on the lower strings instead of in 
the first position on the higher strings. What business of 
mine is that? It is my business*to take notice, form an 
opinion, and write. If a violinist chooses to play a phrase 
high up on the G and D strings which might just as well 
be played on the A and E strings, he reveals to me at once 
his sense of tone quality, does he not? He may be right 
or wrong. But at any rate he has made a choice between 
two tone qualitics, and I have the right to my opinion 
about his musical taste and judgment. 
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“AND THE TOTAL IS HAPPINESS” 
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factor in business and the professions a thing of today? 

At least, the title I have chosen represents the modern 
thought of the best authorities, in a condensed form. It 
must, however, be founded upon logic, otherwise it cannot 
live. What does happiness mean to you, personally? The 
majority will answer immediately, riches. I venture to 
say that a larger per cent. of happiness is found in the 
mass of people with moderate means than among the 
wealthy class. 

Idle Dreaming Is Time Wasted 


Dreaming of an ideal that is possible of attainment is 
time well spent; but the realization of that dream is only 
brought about through ambition and perseverance. There 
is an essential point though in choosing an ideal to dream 
about, 

If you have not a natural voice to start with, dreaming 
of a singer’s career is wasted time. Find something that 
you have talent for or ability to do; dream your ideals; 
go after them and never let fear creep in to handicap your 
efforts. 

The Wright brothers dreamed a big dream, and gave 
themselves up to the development of the dream. They won 
out, though discouragements, sneers and unforeseen acci- 
dents beset them for years. The Caproni brothers are 
working on the perfection of their dream, namely, con- 
necting Rome and New York with their modern airplanes. 
It is a big dream, but not impossible. Success to them! 


Every Step of Progress the Result of a Dream 


Go after an ideal that you have the ability to work out, 
and then try to do that work a little better than the ma- 
jority can do it, and you are sure of succeeding. Your 
mission in life is to make and develop your ideals into 
living facts. If you put your whole soul into this, your 
work will soon become a pleasure. Your success will come 
in the-exact ratio that you choose wisely your ideal and 
develop it with your ambition and persevegance. Here 
is an incident showing the lack of logic in working out 
a dream. 

A young student in Paris especially endowed as to voice, 
ability and health was studying singing with Jean de 
Reszke. Knowing she was studying with a great master, 
she sat down and expected wonderful results without 
work or perseverance on her part. She had the dream, 
the ambition, but no perseverance, and in consequence the 
ratio of success was much less than though she had ap- 
plied herself. This is a common fault with young stu- 
dents. Did you ever stop and consider how much meat 
and truth there is in the old saying, “Be sure you are right, 
then go ahead?” Once you have made your decision in 
choosing your ideal to dream about, do not think it will 
materialize without work on your part, because it cannot. 


Anything Less Than the Best Will Not Do 


There are very few people that give of their best all 
the time. You have no right to kick about “luck” if you 
are not really doing your best. Exercise your talent, 
otherwise it will stagnate. Take as an illustration a 
garden. In proportion as you first choose your soil and 
seeds and then care for them, will your harvest be. Hav- 
ing a good plot of ground and good seeds are essen- 
tials, but the thoughtful cultivation is necessary to get 
good results. A mediocre plot of ground well taken care 
of will produce better results than a garden of ideal con- 
ditions that is permitted to become overrun with weeds. 
The application of this thought in reference to singing is 
obvious. This applies to art, science and business. 

Many a man has made a success who, starting with 
ordinary ability, through perseverance in the cultivation of 
his dream has greatly surpassed men of extraordinary 
talent who have not given of their best in utilizing their 
natural equipment. 


Efficiency of Mind Depends on Care of Body 
Do not overeat. Study your-needs, and eat accordingly. 
Above all, exercise. This often counteracts the bad 
effects of overeating. Overeating produces sluggishness. 


[° optimism modern? That is, is optimism as an active 
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Sluggishness leads to laziness. Being idle leads to idle 


dreams. 
Keep Occupied 


Be a worker, and not a shirker. Concentrate on the 
cultivation of your garden. If you are raising beans, tr. 
to have your beans a little better than your neighbor's 
beans. Discouraging moments are sure to come. not 
let them unnecessarily worry you. They are often put 
there to develop your perseverance. “Every cloud has a 
silver lining,” though many times you have to look hard to 
find the bright side, 

Golf is much more interesting with bunkers and hazards 
than without them. Life is the same way. The joy of 
fighting comes with fighting odds against you. In tennis, 
with the score 6-5 against you, and 40-30 also against you, 
you are not giving of your best if you do not do everything 
in your power to win the point and save the set. 


Ideals Change with Progress 


Your dream of last year must be a bigger dream this 
year. Be confident and keep busy. Fear and worry cause 
us to lose faith in ourselves. he moment we fear, we 
handicap ourselves with extra difficulties. “Pollyanna” has 
done inestimable good to the world in insisting on look- 
ing at the bright side of things. Nothing ever happens 
that is so bad as what we can imagine, if we let “fear 
thoughts” dominate us. 

Belief in your ability to work out a problem is half the 
battle. Belief gives assurance. Fear kills belief. Thoughts 
and acts are the corner stones of your building. Believe 
in your ideal. Believe*in your power to work out your 
ideal. Envious thoughts detract attention from our ideal. 
Eliminate them. Learn to smile. Learn to play. Always 
consider the other fellow; there is room for all. 

To accomplish anything worth while requires dreams, 
ambition and perseverance. What do you desire to accom- 
plish? You can realize almost any dream if you work 
for it, but you must ever-last-ing-ly stick to it. 

[Writer’s Norr.—I have often been asked why optimism 
is the underlying thought in all my articles. My answer is, 
I believe in it. I talk it, and try to live it. I have had many 
letters from all parts of the world from people who have 
had a boost just when they needed it——C. B.] 
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tion that will be valuable to our readers. 
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merely furnish facts. 

All questions received will be treated con- 
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(The Musical Courier asked Miss Racster, who knows 
music all over the world, to set down some of the im- 
pressions New York made upon her. Here they are, 
without change or comment.—Editor’s Note.) 


éé OW about writing your impressions of New York 
music?” said the editor. 

It was the month of September, and I had ar- 
rived from South Africa but a few weeks previously. I had 
come from a semi-tropic winter to the dry cold of the tem- 
perate zone. I knew nothing of the “musical cliques,” “mu- 
sical coteries,” “musical critics” and “musical seasons” of 
the country to which I came, but I imagined that music in 
New York was as unceasing as Niagara Falls. 

As I said before, it was September! 

After my conversation with the editor, I immediately 
bought a newspaper and searched for announcements of 
concerts. 

There were none! 

Now to come from ati abundance of music in South 
Africa and to find none in New York was to me like going 
to Egypt and finding no desert. It was a state of things 
that might tempt one to underrate the musical outfit of 
the United States. If Cape Town, which represents a 
small corner of this city, can keep up a municipal orches- 
tra and support an average of ten concerts a week, practi- 
cally from Christmas to Christmas, what about New York? 

I discovered the outer walls of Aeolian Hall and Car- 
negie Hall. They looked rather gloomy and discouraging, 
and I was none the wiser. Still, though I was perplexed, I 
was determined to get some kind of music somewhere, and 
I pedestrianized the pavements of the most fascinating city 
| have ever been in—and I have seen a good few—till I 
had my reward, 


Hand Organ 


Down a side street, at dusk, I ‘ eard an Italian organ 
grinding out the duet from “Il Trovatore.” Let me tell 
you I am not one of those to whom the duet represents the 
whole opera! I have seen “Il Trovatore” from beginning 
to end; I have listened to the florid airs, participated in 
the ingenious gloom, heard the “Anvil” chorus, and de- 
lighted in no less an artist than Jean Brola singing the 
music .of Leonora. I will own that before the end of the 
evening I felt as though, sub-consciously, | had been perus- 
ing “The Book of Beauty,” “The Art of Deportment,” Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels and “The Polite Dancing Master,” 
and now, as I heard the time-worn sugary hysterics issu- 
ing from that square box, my old impressions, registered 
in the opera house at Cape Town, came back to me. | 
began to think of the time when “I! Trovatore” was taken 
seriously and critics raved about it. And today——! It 
is difficult to be a critic and hit the same target through the 
centuries. 

Then I found I was blocking the path, and though aware 
of the great good nature of the American citizen, I moved 
on and again bethought me of my quest for music, There 
is no harm in telling you that my search led me to many 
and varied places. I heard that John Wanamaker had a 
choir. So to Wanamaker’s I went, but though I did my 
best I never hit the right hour or the right day, 
but was always ofiered consolation in viewing the 
wonderful “solid bronze” staircase. Then a good- 
natured friend took me to a much advertised restau- 
rant near First avenue, where I listened to a_chari- 
vari of Hungarian and ragtime tunes, to a “fruity tenor,” 
who sang operatic airs with an Italian accent that mentally 
suggested spaghetti, and to other singers and players who 
sang while people dined with as much fervor as Nero is 
supposed to have exercised when Rome was burning. I 
went to various hotels and at various times found music 
a deterrent, an accompaniment and even an aid to con- 
versation. And one morning I met a man who introduced 
me to a unique concert performed by the discs which are 
his special care and vocation in life at the present time, 
and became quite lyric about the lateral and the vertical 
cuts—of discs, not beef. 

After my, so to say, visualization of the discs, music in 
New York became less evasive. I saw pianos being 
delivered with miraculous exactitude through drawing 
room windows twelve stories up! Among the masculine 
heauty show of election candidates, I now and again dis- 
cerned the features of some artist on the verge of making 
a public appearance. I read advertisements of concerts, 
shook hands with a smiling woman manager, found a new 
and an old friend in another manager of the opposite sex, 
and learned that Henry T. Finck had taken off his public 
hat to Percy Grainger in the manner of Mr. Schumann. 

Finally I entered a concert hall, and I entered it by the 
artists’ entrance to shake hands with Lieut. John Philip 
Sousa. 


Sousa Discovered 


The last time I met Lieutenant Sousa was in Cape Town, 
where he landed with his wonderful private band on the 
eve of touring South Africa. Now I found him under the 
extremely inspiring influence of conducting the immense 
Great Lakes Training Station Band, having renounced 
something like a thousand dollars a day. A dollar a month 
is his government pay, and he works hard and does a lot 
of marching, but he looks just the same pleasant, smiling 
little man that he was in days of peace, when he thrilled 
audiences with his marches and the money rolled in. 


HOW NEW YORK CONCERT HALLS 
IMPRESSED A SOUTH AFRICAN 


By OLGA RACSTER 
Music Critic of the Cape Times, Cape Town, South Africa 













Those New York Halls 


And now is the moment to say something about Car- 
negie Hall, which I afterward entered by the front way to 
listen to the concert. Dare I say that [ thought it looked 
shabby, uninspiring, without taste or artistic appeal! There 
are many, I am sure, whom I shall offend, and yet I cannot 
truthfully give expression to any sort of admiration, ex- 
cept perhaps on the score of size and shape. How can 
an audience make any atmosphere out of that colorless, ill- 
kept platform? How can any artist do anything else but feel 
strangled by the red velvet and gold which confronts him? 
It is so old fashioned, so ugly and so surprising, consider- 
ing the vast amount of taste which is displayed in the 
decoration and upholstering of so many of the theatres in 
New York. What a pity some of the audiences here cannot 
see the City Hall in Cape Town, with its beautifully pol- 
ished teak platform, its handsome drapery of plush cur- 
tains, and the fine organ which holds a commanding place 
in the background. There is no getting away from the 
fact. In point of elegance and taste, Cape Town is ahead 
of New York in this matter, and I can’t say that Aeolian 
Hall will ever hold a place in my memory as an ideal home 
of music either. Here even the walls are red! Dreadful! 
How can any singer breathe or feel against such a terrible 
color, how can music go forth with any degree of joy or 
sublimity surrounded by that stuffy red aurora! 


Madison Square 


I also went to a concert in the Madison Square Garden, 
but, though Mme. Schumann-Heink with supreme art ban- 
ished the equestrian suggestiveness of the scene so long as 
she sang, I found my eyes at other moments straying in 
the direction where | felt the horses and the clowns should 
enter. 

This is possibly a somewhat full-blooded denunciation 
of the principal concert halls of New York, but criticism 
does not fit well into a style of chatty familiarity. It seeks 
problems and sets them, and there is certainly something 
for musicians to think about in the chief‘ concert halls of 
New York, both within and without. Can any building 
look more uninviting than Carnegie Hall? and can any 
concert-goers obtain their tickets with more discomfort 
and delay than they do in that cold passage, standing in a 
patient queue, with chilling feet, waiting for the far-off 
moment when they will be permitted to lay their money 
before the clerk and purchase a seat; or be told there is 
only “standing room;” or be hustled off to some other 
booking office which has been suddenly thought of for some 
unknown reason? 

“They'd do this quicker and better in Mr. Grainger’s 
country,” said a man one day who had been waiting for 
some time. Quite true. The colonies could get through 
the work at much greater speed, 
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THE OLDITALIAN METHOD OF 
SINGING INSUFFICIENT FOR 


MODERN NEEDS 
By J. LANDSEER MACKENZIE. 





HE old Italian methods of singing were perfectly adapt- 
ed to the music of their day. Much of that music was 
florid in style and needed little more than perfect 

vocalization for its interpretation. The words of the ma- 
jority of the old songs were merly adjuncts to the music, 
and were not intended to be sung with any great intensity 
of feeling. 


The Modern Situation 


The old Italian school was distinguished for its legato 
singing and delicacy of phrasing with purity and flexibility 
of tone. These qualities are not characteristic of the mod- 
ern school. It seems strange that such important musical 
factors should be superseded in vocal training, but that such 
is the casé is obvious from many of the performances 
submitted to the public today. There must be a reason 
for this, and a very forcible one. It is that something 
more is required from the modern singer than used to be 
the case. 

The school of music which succeeded the old Italian in- 
corporated a new element into its vocal compositions which 
demanded expression in more than mere vocalization. 
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This new factor is the element of feeling, which crept into 
music when the words in a song were no longer subsidiary 
to the music. With the advent of songs in which the music 
was an attempt to express the meaning of the words, the 
singer found the need of a fuller tone than that adapted 
to the simple vocalization of music. 


Tone Production at the Expense of Feeling 


The modern systems of “voice production” have en- 
deavored to produce a tone capable of carrying the full 
force of feeling. They have succeeded in producing such a 
tone, but at the expense of everything else—including feel- 
ing! Hence, in modern singing we are apt to hear one 
powerful tone throughout, which is seldom pure, flexible, 
or expressive of feeling. It is the product of force without 
the force of feeling. The modern cry is for tone, and 
yet more tone, until the still small voice of music cannot be 
heard in the din. 

In the old Italian school the expression of intensity of 
feeling was not called for; it is needed in the more modern 
music, but it has not yet been achieved to any degree of per- 
fection. All that has been arrived at is a tone which is 
capable of carrying a full force of feeling, as a substitute 
for the light, flexible tone which was not weighty enough 
for intense emotion. The old school was characterized by 
tonal purity; the modern school insists upon quantity of 
tone, but is not insistent upon purity of tone. Neither 
school has achieved the tone which is the expression or 
result of feeling. 


Separation of Tone from Feeling 


In modern singing we have the capacity of tone adapted 
to intensity of feeling, and sometimes the feeling may also 
be present, but the tone is not the outcome of the feeling. 
The tone which is the natural expression of feeling does 
not sacrifice musical purity to mere power of sound. For 
perfect singing, a purity and flexibility of tone is needed 
which is capable of swelling in volume, without loss of 
intrinsic quality, in answer to the intensity of feeling. In 
other words, the force and power of the tone must depend 
upon, and be the result of, the feeling inspired by the song. 
That this is not usual is proved by the monotony of the 
tone heard in singing, quite irrespective of the shades of 
feeling of the song. Singers are apt to employ a full force 
of tone throughout, which leaves no scope for climax. The 
climax attained is, more often than not, a climax of effort 
to reach a high note with an equal force of tone to that 
which has been employed previously. 

Many singers are apt to convert the feeling of a song 
into force of tone which can be maintained only by an 
effort which is out of keeping with the sentiment of the 
song. If feeling were allowed to produce tone by natural 
means, the full force of feeling would convert itself into 
tone without effort. 


The Need of a New School 


The grand old masters of the old Italian school based 
their teaching upon an understanding of the natural laws 
of the voice. The results they produced were perfect for 
the music of their day. The modern systems of ‘voice 
production” are based upon anatomical knowledge of the 
human body; many of the vocal results produced are not 
adapted to any kind of music. But the physical results 
are ripe for a new school which would employ feeling as 
the factor to determine the force and power of tone. Such 
a school of singing would need to base its methods on an 
understanding of the natural laws of the voice, as taught 
by the old masters, brought up to date by scientific knowl- 
edge of the laws governing sound, coupled with sufficient 
physiological knowledge to detect interference with the 
natural reflexes of the body concerned in the emission of 
sound, 


The Difficulties of Modern Music 


Much of the music written for the voice is so constructed 
as to place every conceivable difficulty in the way of vocal 
interpretation in tonal purity. If the needs of the voice 
and the needs of the music were equally understood by both 
singer and composer, much of the music now supposed to 
be vocal would be neither written nor performed. The 
music may or may not be expressive of the words, but a 
large part of the music which is published is not adapted 
to the voice. When singers and teachers realize the rela- 
tionship of feeling to tone, they will cease to attempt the 
impossible, and there will be less encouragement for un- 
vocal music. 

A Wider Range of Understanding Necessary 


There is much knowledge of singing extant, but what is 
required to perfect the art of singing is a wider understand- 
ing of the relationship of that knowledge to practice. The 
old Italian school understood the voice and the require- 
ments of the music of its day. To meet the changed char- 
acter of more recent vocal music, the methods of the old 
school must be adapted to modern requirements by an 
added understanding of the laws governing sound. In 
other words, the vocalization of music must be adapted to 
the feeling of the words of the song, with due regard to 
the preservation of tonal purity and musical expression. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


SEVEN-RHYTHM 
By MADELINE HOBART EDDY 


Conductor of the Women's Philharmonic Society Orchestra 


HE modern composer seems to have tried to exhaust 
every sequence in harmony and available discord, every 
possible motive and combination of conflicting mo- 

tives, and every orchestral combination of instruments that 
ingenuity can devise; not that these means of musical com- 
position are exhausted, for music and its possibilities are 
endless and original great works are as possible in the 
future as in the past. Indeed, the modern composer has 
more tools to work with than the ancient composer, who 
had to make new and untried tools for his work. Yet 
with the use of everything possible in harmony, figure, and 
orchestra! effect, composers have fought shy of using five 
and seven rhythm, particularly the latter. They seem to 
be blind to their possibilities. Yet there is undoubtedly a 
wide field of usefulness in these rhythms, 

A few composers have tried five rhythm with excellent 
effect. What could be more charming than the five-quar- 
ter movement of Tschaikowsky’s symphony “Pathetique,” 
the best known example of five rhythm, written some 
twenty-odd years ago, by the way, and unequaled, I sup- 
pose, by any composition that has ever been written in five? 
Yet such attempts are rare, and rarer still is the use of 
seven rhythm, yet it is brought conspicuously before every 
music student in scale playing, and it is surprising that it 
has not consequently suggested then and there the possi- 
bilities of its use in composition. 

Seven rhythm, like five rhythm, is two-fold in its accent. 
According to the construction of the motives, the second- 
ary accent occurs either on the fourth or on the fifth beat 
of the bar, and the effect of the use of one of these is, of 
course, different from that of the other. 

A development of seven rhythm is the section or com- 
plete melody declared in seven bars. A little composition 
of agreeable length is made out of seven times seven bars 
(forty-nine here) of seven-quarter rhythm, The writer has 
tried several of these different in style, and is thor- 
oughly convinced of its availability and field of use- 
fulness. This principle may be applied to the sonata form, 
or other larger compositions, by multiplying the forty-nine 
bars by seven (343 bars) or even squaring the forty-nine 
(2,401 bars), according to the length of the movement de- 
sired or its rapidity of tempo. This may seem to carry 
the seven idea absurdly far; but music is built upon a 
mathematical foundation and cannot exist except on a 
structure of regularly recurring beats. Besides, in adhering 
to the seven rhythm throughout the whole composition or 
movement, one is not tied to marking out every seven bars 
to terminate a period. This may be done, if desired, in 
the shorter and simpler compositions of forty-nine bars, 
just as eight bars is the dividing line in so many simply 
planned compositions. A sonata movement could be writ- 
ten roughly, but not too rigidly, with forty-nine bars for 
each of these three principal themes and forty-nine for a 
brief development, allowing space to finish the whole in 
343 bars. This may seem to allot too short a section for 
the development, or middle part of the movement; but 
more ample scope for the development of the themes would 
be found in 2,401 bars, that is, the working up of the 
themes would be allotted not more than 2,107 bars at most, 
or better, 2,058 bars, giving the remaining forty-nine bars 
to a coda at the end of the whole movement. Indeed, there 
is no need to count the bars of the development section so 
long as the themes in their primary statement are restricted 
to forty-nine hars each. After all, seven rhythm in no way 
compels any fixed number of bars, but merely suggests the 
plan of carrying the number seven into the number of bars 
used, and so develop the effect produced in seven rhythm 
throughout the whole movement. 

I have on hand some stanzas which I am setting to music. 
There are seven stanzas of seven lines each, and each line 
contains seven syllables. I am allotting forty-nine bars to 
each stanza, with instrumental introduction and interludes 
so that the vocal part is not continued forty-nine bars 
for each stanza. The first bar in which the voices take 
part contains the following figure : 











q/7f 
Rosemary, Rosemary fair 


Here the secondary accent occurs on the fourth beat of 
the bar. 

It is not possible to take any two bars of three or four 
rhythm, put them together, and lengthen or shorten one of 
these bars by one beat and so construct a single bar of 
seven rhythm. This change would probably avail nothing, 
but rather mar the passage. Many motives are not adapt- 
able for seven rhythm, and they must be carefully chosen. 
On the other hand,there are many others which are avail- 
able for this use. 

Not only is it necessary to start with suitable motives, 
but the notes themsclyes must be carefully chosen, so that 
certain degrees on the scale mark certain beats of the bar, 
not too rigidly, but more so than in the more usual rhythms, 
otherwise the rhythm becomes vague and its virtue is lost. 
The accompaniment also must not interfere or weaken the 
effect of the seven rhythm, which is more difficult to handle 
than other rhythms, although nothing should be fettered 
too closely by too rigid lines. 

At one of the concerts of the Women’s Philharmonic So- 
ciety we gave a maestoso in seven-quarter time, and con- 
cluded in forty-nine bars. This number was dedicated to 


Homer Bartlett, who was present. The opening motive 


was as follows: 


In this example also the secondary accent is on the fourth 
beat of the bar; but in the following, dedicated to Amy 
Fay, the secondary accent occurs on the fifth beat: 


These are only a few of the many motives the writer 
alone has found for seven rhythm, and others no doubt 
could think of and use other figures to greater advantage. 
I assure them there is great pleasure in looking into their 
possibilities. I marvel that musicians of the present day, 
with music under its present wonderful development, have 
almost entirely overlooked the application of seven rhythm 
in their work on varied-compositions. 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
FOR VOCAL STUDENTS 


By WILLARD FLINT 


a 
i torr: has been a great deal written upon the subject 
of the correct use of the voice in singing, and I have 
been asked many times why I, as an experienced and 
successful teacher of the voice, did not write an article 
telling what I know about it. 

I have not done so, and I do not now, because I am firmly 
convinced that, no matter how flawless its theory may be 
from a scientific standpoint, such an article must fail of its 
purpose, inasmuch as all rules must vary in their applica- 
tion to the particular needs of each individual. 

Suppose one were to go to a physician and say to him, 
“A has a pain in his stomach and, as you are supposed to 
know all about the human anatomy, I wish you to write a 
prescription that will cure it.” 

Of course, the physician would feel that such a request 
was unreasonable, and demand that the patient be brought 
to him so that he might diagnose the case and prescribe 
accordingly, as his general knowledge of stomachs would 
afford him no clue to the cause of the pain in that par- 
ticular stomach. 

Now the vocal anatomy controlled by the mind, when in 
the act of trying to produce musical tones, may be likened 
to the stomach with its pain, because of the fact that the 
average pupil has preconceived ideas that he has gathered 
from one source or another, from which he has gained the 
impression that singing is some strange and wonderful 
performance for which he will be obliged to develop an 
entirely new set of machinery. 

Having those ideas, each has followed his own peculiar 
bent, and it has led to varying results, in consequence of 
which no set rule can be successful in eliminating the faults, 
which I will liken to the pain in the stomach. A diagnosis 
of each case must be made and special treatment prescribed. 

With the physician, when he has diagnosed his case, he 
has only to name the remedy and in what manner it is to 
be taken; whereas the one | teacher must so instruct the 
pupil that he can acquire control of the various muscles 
that play a part in making the tone. As those muscles are 
not like fingers, which can be moved at will, but must be 
made to act through processes of the mind, and as mental 
processes vary greatly in different minds, the teacher must 
direct the mind of the pupil into the proper channel by the 
use of various expressions that will best fit his particular 
case. 


Impossibility of Written Instruction 

Suppose the pupil bas undertaken to learn to sing from 
some article on the voice, and that he is first instructed to 
stand erect, breathe deeply, and sound a sustained “ah.” 
What follows? In the —r. of cases he will straighten 
himself up “as stiff as a ramrod,” raise his chest and shoul- 
ders, and try to take in a breath that would test lungs of 
twice his capacity, with the inevitable consequence that he 
is so rigid that no natural or satisfactory result is possible. 

As he has no one to aye out his error, he naturally will 
not improve, but, on the contrary, will probably go from 
bad to worse. I cite that as one of the least of the many 
difficulties that beset him who tries to learn to sing from 
written instructions and without the assistance of a teacher. 
I do not go so far as to assert that no one has ever suc- 
ceeded in doing it, but I am safe in saying that the number 
has certainly been very limited. I haye had, in several in- 


‘them to ‘fall in’ together. 
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stances, pupils who at first made good progress, but later 
to be experiencing a confusion of ideas. After a 
careful probing for the reason, I found that they were try- 
ing to accelerate their progress by supplementing my in- 
structions with some article on the voice, probably recom- 
mended by a friend. 
An interesting feature to be found in reading several. of 


* these articles is that they not only flatly contradict each 


other in many essentials, but that each author proves con- 
clusively (?) that his is the only correct method. 

These observations are the result of a long and fairly 
successful experience as a voice teacher and singer, an 
will serve to explain briefly, for the satisfaction of my 
friends, why I have never felt that I wanted to take my pen 
in hand and tell how it ought to be done. 


THE BABYLONIAN 
ORCHESTRA 


By JOHN URICH 


i is an error to believe that grand orchestras only came 
into existence about a century ago. With the constant 
progress made by learned men in deciphering the stone 
inscriptions, the heraldic signs or the papyrus scrolls which 
gradually are being unearthed in the Eastern Hemisphere, 
we are bound to come to the conclusion that ancient nations 
also possessed orchestras. Foremost, we find Babylon, 
which also had its philharmonics. 

Called to Berlin some years ago for the performance of 
one of my operas, | came across a strange book, which was 
lent to me and which greatly aroused my curiosity. The 
title of the book was “Jesus in Egypt.” In the preface 
the author (whose name I have unfortunately forgotten, 
as I attached little importance to his revelations) tells us 
that no authentic documents on Christ’s life having ever 
been found, it was his perfect right to imagine in what way 
the Virgin fled with our Saviour into Egypt, how Jesus 
was brought up in the land of the Pharaohs, where He got 
His great knowledge in the schools of Memphis, a city well 
known as a center of literature, science and art, while 
Galilea probably did not possess a single school. I leave 
it to theologists to discuss whether the author had any 
plausible reason to present Jesus in such a new light. 
What interested me most was a chapter in which Jesus 
came to Alexandria to listen to a concert given by the then 
celebrated great orchestra of Babylon. The description of 
that concert is as bo!d as the remainder of the book. The 
orchestra was composed of about sixty musicians, outnum- 
bering the first orchestra of Christian times known to us, 
in the twelfth century in Normandy, and consisting of 
twenty-four musicians, as reproduced by the sculptors of 
the Abbey of Boscherville. The Babylonian “Philhar- 
monic” was divided into three distinct groups—first the 
stringed, next the wind and then the percussion instru- 
ments. In the first group are found the harps, nangas, 
nefers, citharas and lyres; in the second, the flutes, the 
tibias, the cylindrical and double reed pipes, the trumpets 
or lituus (as used in times of King David) and the 
bucines; in the third, the cymbals and all kinds of drums 
of the most extravagant forms. The description of that 
Babylonian concert, before a brilliant audience applauding 
rhythmically (sic!), left me rather sceptical, and I was 
about to forget al! I had read in that strange book, 
when—— 

Here I am obliged to open a parenthesis: 

At the time I was in Berlin, the imperial opera house was 
rehearsing a grand oriental ballet of which the Kaiser him- 
self had outlined the libretto, the musical part having been 
entrusted to Leoncavallo, to the great horror of the Berlin 
press, which never fails to attack violently any stranger 
who has the audacity to venture into the sanctuary of the 
“Kaiserliche Hofbiihne.” It is useless to say that the ballet 
was gorgeously staged and also with exact local color, as 
previously the Kaiser had sent a distinguished and most 
learned professor to the lands of the rising sun to gather 
the most authentic decuments which might be of use for the 
production of the ballet. 

I had the good fortune to meet the learned Herr Profes- 
sor and asked him point-blank if, in deciphering the numer- 
ous scripts he came across, he had ever found any mention 
of a Babylonian orchestra. The question amazed the pro- 
fessor, and he asked where I got such information. yr, con- 
fessed having read the book to which I have referred. 

“Tu quoque!” he exclaimed. “Yes, I know _ the book. 
Funny stories about Jesus, eh? But what is written about 
the Babylonian orchestra has its great historical value. 
Yes, it existed, and why should not these musicians have 
come to Alexandria, the greatest commercial city of an- 
tiquity, just as our philharmonic societies go traveling 
around? History always repeats itself. We are inclined to 
think that our civilization is so very superior to the culture 
shown by ancient nations. Great error, my dear sir! In 
many things they were ahead of us.” 

“Well,” said I, “let us take it for granted that there was 
a Babylonian orchestra. The question is, how did they play? 
What was their music, their notes, their scores?” 

“J positively can affirm,” replied the Professor, “that 
there was no musical notation in existence then. Nowhere 
have I found any musical script, and I have read hundreds 
of inscriptions and scrolls, therefore we must come to the 
conclusion that they simply extemporized on a given theme. 
Ancient nations had also their folksongs, just as we have 
ours. It is not necessary that a melody should become a 
folksong only because it is eventually written on music 
paper. Formerly, these songs were carried from mouth to 
mouth. As much as I would venture to say about the 
leader of the Babylonian orchestra is that he conducted his 
musicians by playing to them on a harp, perhaps singing the 
theme or melody, and indicating the rhythm which enabled 
Why, you surely have heard 
the Hungarian bands? Where is the difference? If they 
can play without notes and form a certain ‘ensemble’—not 
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always very pleasant to be heard, I must admit—why deny 
the Babylonians the same talent?” 

“It must have been an ear-splitting noise and a terrible 
cacophony,” I replied. 

“Cacophony!” exclaimed the professor. “What is that? 
Nothing but a conventional word. What seemed to be a 
cacophony to us years ago is sweet melody now. Remem- 
ber that Gluck, Berlioz, Wagner were all, at first, treated 
as cacophonists. In our days we have Schonberg and others. 
We kick against them, but our children may find out that 
their melodies are simple and sweet. Our musical tastes 
are an ever-changing kaleidoscope. No doubt if we 
had the chance of listening now to the Babylonian orches- 
tra, we would find its music rather a strange noise. But 
the Babylonians must have found that noise delightful.” 

“So it is but a question of ears?” I suggested. 

“Of course,” replied the Professor, “and the fable of 
Midas with his donkey ears is there to prove it.” 

Speaking thus, he hurried away. 


REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


CARRIE JACOBS-BOND & SON 


Carrie Jacobs-Bond 

Two songs and a piano solo. The seal of the public's 
approval has so often been set on the tuneful and expres- 
sive compositions of this charming composer that it is 
hardly necessary to do more than announce that the new 
works are available. The songs are “The Soul of You” 
and “A Little Bit of Honey.” This last number is a darky 
song in dialect, and it has the merit of simplicity and an 
unaffected melody which cannot but make an appeal. The 
other song is a ballad of sentiment, full of tender feeling. 
Both songs are effectively written for the voice. Carrie 
peerings does not arrange piano music for singing. 

er songs are genuinely inspired expresssions of the senti- 
ment of the lyrics and are meant to be sung. 

“Betty’s Music Box” is the name of the piano solo, which 
is one of the most rippling, graceful and charmingly melo- 
dious piano solos of small caliber that has been published 
for a long time. It will please the amateur pianist, the 
teacher and the pupil. Like all well written keyboard 
music, it sounds more difficult than it really is. More than 
a word of praise is due for the attractive title pages and 
good printing of these pieces. Evidently Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond believes in flattering the eye, as well as delighting 
the ear. 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND 


Wilson J. Smith 


“Romantic Sketches,” three short and melodic compo- 
sitions in the nature of songs without words, or impromp- 
tus for the piano, called: “In a Gondola,” “Love Song,” 
“An Ancient Legend.” The composer has modestly called 
his highly finished pieces “Sketches,” presumably believing 
that a sketch by any other name would sound as well. At 
any rate the pieces are romantic and enjoyable piano solos 
attractive alike to player and public, teacher and pupil. 
The lines which Burns wrote are: “My love is like the 
melody, that’s sweetly play’d in tune.” Why have they 
been altered on the title page of “Love Song”? Moore’s 
verse at the beginning of “In a Gondola” has also been 
misquoted. These verbal blemishes of course do not affect 
the music which follews, but they certainly do not add to 
the merits of the album. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, NEW YORK 


A. Francis Pinto 


Harp music of various descriptions in many forms, This 
composer and arranger is professor of the harp at 
the New York College of Music and has had a_ long 
training and experience in playing and writing for this in- 
strument which has been too often neglected for the piano. 
Needless to say, all these arrangements and original works 
show the hand of a practised master of the ancient and 
modern instrument. There is an album of transcriptions 
of music by the old Italian masters, including Palestrina, 
Frescobaldi, Scarlatti, Durante, Corelli, Zipoli, Pergolese, 
Turino, Cimarosa, Pognani, and another of more modern 
writers. Perhaps the most brilliant and effective work 
for concert performance is the “Irish Rhapsody,” a daz- 
zlingly showy work filling twenty-seven pages and demand- 
ing great technical dexterity on the part of the performer. 
It contains several Irish airs, which are treated with consid- 
erable development and embellishment. Another album 
of four pieces consists of “Sunset,” “The Lake Scene,” 
“Reverie Pastorale,” “Valse melodieuse,” making a suite 
called “Adirondacks Sketches.” These are moderately dif- 
ficult, thoroughly effective for the harp, showing the skill 
of an accomplished musician on every page. hey have 
already had their second edition. “The Romantic Suite,” 
containing “Impromptu,” “Petite Berceuse,” “Serenade 
Capricciosa,” and “Intermezzo,” again display the melodic 
facility and unfailing technical resources of this master of 
the harp. No student of this poetic and mellow toned in- 
strument can afford to neglect these excellent works, espe- 
cially as composers have suffered the repertoire of modern 
harp works to be scanty. These new nop compositions 
supply a want long felt by harpists the world over. 


REGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND 
; COMPANY, LIMITED 


Clifton Cooke 


“Practical Singing,” a volume of 215 pages, giving a 
quantity of useful information on voices, vocal develop- 
ment, diction and interpretation. There is also a chapter 
devoted to the musical attainments of the solo singer. 
Most of what is said in this book has been said before in 
other words and at various times. oe ons few 
chapters given to certain composers and their special songs 
which add an unusual interest to this book. Giogers will 
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HE appellation is not new. When the ancient Greeks 
added one more string to the lyre and a couple of flutes 
and cymbals to accompany the play in their theatre, 

they called that a modern orchestra. When in the year 1600 
the first opera ever composed—Peri’s “Euridice”’—was per- 
formed in Florence, the orchestra consisted of a gravi 
cembala, a chitarone, a lira grande and a liuto grosso. 
That was called a modern orchestra. Subsequent impor- 
tant additions of new instruments, or new uses of old ones, 
gradually increased the composition and the size of what, 
in their turn, the following generations called the modern 
orchestra. 

And all this is quite natural. Progress and evolution 
bring in their wake changes and novelties. New inven- 
tions and the desire for new sensations have brought, by 
degrees, our modern orchestra to its present standard. A 
wonderful instrument, indeed! So wonderful and so 
beautiful, so rich in its inexhaustible resources and effects, 
that further improvement seems hardly possible. 

The composition of the modern orchestra, generally 
called “regular orchestra,” is more than a century old. This 
fact alone should be sufficient to prove its perfection, or, at 
the least, the cbtainable quasi-perfection within our means. 
And such being the case, it is highly wise and desirable that 
these conditions are preserved as long as possible. There 
have been at various times, from Hector Berlioz to Rich- 
ard Strauss, many composers who, finding the regular or- 
chestra inadequate fully to express their musical thoughts, 
have resorted to all sorts of devices, additions and ampli- 
fications, in some cases rising to the sublime, and in others 
bordering on the grotesque. Rarely, if ever, has the effect 
been commensurate with the effort put forth. And whan an 
effort in some cases! What a stupendous expediture of 
energy in conceiving, writing and performing such gigantic 
works as Berlioz’s “Requiem” or Mahler’s eighth symphony. 
Yet, apart from their intrinsic musical value, there is little 
else that calls for special admiration. They completely fail 
to prove that the regular orchestra needs enlarging. They 
fail to demonstrate that such a great array of forces, much 
in excess of those ordinarily employed, is a necessity, to 
express the composer’s musical ideas. Save for the use 
of occasional extra instruments for special effects, the mod- 
ern regular orchestra is equal to any demands, while its 
composition is well nigh perfect. 

First and second violins, altos, cellos and double basses, 
two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, four 
French horns, two trumpets, three trombones, one tuba, 
timpani, bass drum and cymbals constitute what is called 
the regular full orchestra. The harp, the piccolo, the cor 
anglais, the bass clarinet and contra fagotto enter into its 
composition when specially required. The use of a third 
trumpet is also common, as well as that of other percus- 
sion instruments. But in the main the regular full orches- 
tra remains the same. The four groups, or families, the 
strings, woodwinds, brasses, and percussion, are fully repre- 
sented; they are quite complete and, what is more, well 
balanced. ‘They are like the primary colors in the palette 
of a painter. here is nothing in the way of Senet toler 
that cannot be obtained through them with sapient blending. 

One among many eloquent examples of what can be ac- 
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complished with a strictly regular and comparatively small 
orchestra is Bizet’s score of “Carmen,” Its variety and 
brilliance of color is extraordinary; in strength it lacks 
nothing. In purely symphonic music the regular modern 
orchestra is equally adequate to all demands, and except 
for very special effects there is really no reason for ampli- 
fying its composition 

Although the modern orchestra is more than a century 
old, this fact does not imply that there has been no progress 
or improvement in its constituents. The orchestra of today 
is a more resourceful unit than it was in earlier years, 
though very similar in its formation. Its present possibili- 
ties are far greater and are due in large measure to the im- 
proved construction of various instruments, and new inven- 
tions, notable among them, the chromatic brass instruments. 
The advent of the valye-trumpets and valve-horns marked 
a new era in orchestral scoring. These instruments, which 
were originally very limited in the way of execution, are 
now capable of giving excellent account of themselves in 
the most difficult passages written for them; a condition 
of which modern composers have taken full advantage. The 
bass-tuba, also a valve instrument, has superseded the old 
and clumsy ophicleide, adding rich weight and nobility to 
the brass family. 

In the woodwinds the improvements, less apparent to the 
listener, but of higher importance to the player, have been 
many. Certain passages which were in old days consid- 
ered almost impossible, are now executed with compara- 
tive ease. The range has been extended a few notes and 
the tone generally improved. 

The only section of the orchestra which has undergone 
no changes or alterations is that of the stringed instru- 
ments, save for the addition of an extra string to the 
double-bass, in order to extend its lower range. The sub- 
division of each group of string instruments into several 
parts is another modern device, but this is done in the scor- 
ing and does not in any way affect the formation of the 
orchestra. 

All the foregoing goes to prove that our orchestra, as it 
stands and has stood for more than a century, is a perfect 
unit and a wonderful example of complex collectivism. As 
a musical instrument of surpassing beauty and infinite re- 
sources it has no rival. 

Much can be said in regard to the appropriate size of a 
full orchestra, although no fixed rule can be laid down. It 
all depends on the number of string instruments. This 
matter is principally governed by circumstances on each 
particular case. The size of the hall, the requirements of 
the music to be performed, the standard and quality of the 
organization, and last but not least, the financial resources 
at hand—for the orchestra is a very costly instrument—are 
all factors which, when considered by the expert organizer, 
will determine the right number of players and their well 
balanced distribution. While it would be absurd, and in- 
consistent with the principles of human progress, to say 
that no further improvement is possible in our regular full 
orchestra, yet utmost caution and prudent conservatism 
should be exercised in encouraging or adopting changes 
which tend to enlarge and make more complicated the pres- 
ent formation, without real advantage to art. 





find many valuable suggestions in this handy volume. The 
author has no new fad of chest expansion or neck stretch- 
ing such as often serves as an excuse to foist another 
singing method on the musical public. 


LYON AND HALL, BRIGHTON, ENGLAND 


Mark Allen 


Patriotic song, “Kitchener’s Third Army,” a song that 
will have difficulty in living up to its big title. However, 
it will pass with the regiment if the band plays it, but the 
future course of patriotic songs will not be deflected from 
its channel by this effusion. 


JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


Fannie Dillon 

“Eight Descriptive Compositions for Piano,” op. 20. 
The various titles of these charming tone pictures are as 
follows: “April Moods,” a little description of an April 
day, with its sudden changes from darkness and storm 
to sunshine and sunshower; “Birds at Dawn”; “The Des- 
ert, after a painting by Blanche D. Cole, ‘A Desert Sun- 
set.’ The music, however, describes a desert day—dawn, 
a full day and sunset”; “Evening”; “Forest Mourning 
Dove,” a description of a forest scene in which the pines 
are murmuring in the wind. The dove is heard now and 
again, lending a melancholy mood; “Ocean Depths,” a 
monotone, after a submarine painting by Walter Pritch- 
ard; “A Song of the Sierras,” and “Under the Pines.” — 

From these captions it will be seen that Fannie Dillon 
has a distinct leaning toward the pragmatic; it would, 
however, be misleading to class any of these pieces 
under the heading of program music, which always sug- 
gests something more or less formless and chaotic, and. 
therefore, rather unsatisfactory. These compositions are, 
on the other hand, masterpieces of construction as well 
as of conception, and they offer large opportunities to 
the pianist. 

It is naturally difficult for the critic to name the “best” 
of any such list of compositions, especially without ex- 
haustive study, but, to the taste of the present writer— 
and it is purely a matter of taste—“The Desert,” “Even- 
ing” and the “Forest Mourning Dove” are the most at- 
tractive. The whole set, however, will undoubtedly win 
popular favor both for the beauty of melody and the 
verity of the moods which it portrays. 
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There is certainly no other American composer of the 
day whose works are more widely known throughout the 
country than Carrie Jacobs-Bond. The song, “A Cottage 
in God’s Garden,” written by her and published in this 
number of the Musicat Courter, with her special permis- 
sion and that of Carrie Jacobs-Bond & Son, the publishers, 
is a typical example of the composer’s best work. It is a 
straightforward, simple little song, with a charm of its 
own, and that same strong appeal to the heart which has 
made the country-wide success of so many of Mrs. Jacobs- 
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Bond’s compositions. The Musica. Courter is very glad 
to have the opportunity to reprint one in its pages. 

It may be mentioned incidentally that Mrs. Jacobs-Bond 
has a very personal interest in this song. “A Cottage in 
God’s Garden” is none other than her own bungalow in 
southern California, where she retires periodically for a 
rest from her business cares—for she is extremely active 
in her own publishing firm—and to compose those appzal- 
ing songs which have made her name a household word in 
all America. 

On the cover of the song, as issued in sheet music form, 
there is a beautiful reproduction of an oil painting show- 
ing the “God’s Garden” to which the song refers, with Mrs. 
Jacobs-Bond’s “Cottage” in it. Some other compositions ~ 
of hers are reviewed on this same page. 
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Music in Wartime 
Phoenix, Ariz., November 7, 1917. 
The Editor, Musical Courier: 

One frequently hears the question asked, and reads in musical 
papers, “What effect will the world war have on musical art?” A 
great many people—those mostly who love music because its in- 
fluence is beautiful—are asking, “Will this world struggle be the 
cause of new and wonderful symphonies, preludes, tone dramas 
and songs?’ Of course. This we answer because we know that they 
will be forthcoming just the same as if there had been no war. 
But what people expect is that the music to come will be different, 
much better, infinitely and mysteriously greater than music here- 
tofore. This is hecause people have been taught to believe that all 
great music has been inspired by suffering; by mortal and mental 
strife; agitation; conflict; affliction; oppression; subjection and 
suppression. 

True it is that many wonderful art works have been given birth 
under such distressful, painful and agonizing circumstances, but are 
we to believe, and teach others to believe, that such environment 
is the great and necessary inspiration that leads creative talent 
into the open g&tes of art divine? That unless these earthly neces- 
sary evils, so to speak, happen ever so many generations apart; 
appear and reappear in regular cycles, as though ordained by des- 
tiny, we would be apt to glide along unconcerned in a somnolent, 
uneventful mental stupor? One would be inclined to believe 
so, according to much of our history of music—which, after all, 
may be personal opinion, if the real truth were known. 5 

True, much of our greatest music was written during a period 
of national strife, or even individual suffering. But was it strife 
and suffering that inspired the music, and may it not have come 
to fulfill its mission regardless of earthly torment? One is inclined 
to believe that the beautiful is not dependent upon inharmonious 
and disastrous conditions in order to be voiced; in order to come 
into its unfoldment, and realization by mortal man: that everything 
divine is dependent upon its source for expression; for realization 
and understanding. That music is divine, no one will question; 
therefore, the inclination toward believing that the greatest and 
only true source for the creation and inspiration of music is a 
condition of, harmony, peace and love. : : 

Music is the voice of beauty; a message from the infinite; the 
truest means of real expression; the language with which we speak 
most perfectly our desires; our ambitions; our love and holy aspira- 
dons—touching the divine by reflecting goodness through purity. 
Is it not a probability, then, under more harmonious conditions 
than we have yet known, that we should have a greater musical 
inspiration to prompt us to creative endeavor, were we wholly free 
from mortal and mental agitation; and that under conditions of 
harmony and peace we should have had a greater musical message 
than we have yet dreamed of? And, is it not possible that during 
the periods of stress and strife that much of the tonal glory that 
we should have known has been withheld from us because of con- 
flict and inharmony; that the little we have, that is really of art 
worth, is only a tenth of one per cent of what we might have had 
under conditions in conformity with daily life according to divine 
law; that because we have lived inharmoniously, and are living 
now—as evidenced by the world massacre—out of tune with the 
infinite, we have missed, by wandering in darkness, such tonal glory 
as only comes to mortals by right living; by true desire—as iration 
based upon inspiration that is prompted by thinking divinely? 

Let us not look for light in darkness; for harmony from inhar- 
mony; for good in evil, or for sweets from the bitter. From the 
cantankerous come frowns, and from the grouch, groans. But 
cheeks that are beautified with dimples, are blessed with smiles; 
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and who shall say when we learn to live in tune with the infinite, 
in harmony with perfection, in accord with ness, that we have 
not earned our right to speak the language of soul; music, the voice 
celestial, as it is in. reality and relation to life? Too long have we 
believed that much of the best and the beautiful is inspired by our 
earthly turmoil and antagonized tangles of human affairs, nor is it 
that the beautiful tone poems we possess were the inspiration, or 
the voice, of pain, or a or of agony, so much as they are 
the willingness of music to aid in the expression of emotion; and 
because music will not associate with anything unlike itself, we 
have foregone the greater beauty that should have been ours could 
music have been conceived under a more favorable harmonious 
environment. 

Music is divine expression, and its message to us is from an in- 
finite source; it is a plea to us to become better, grander and chaste; 
to rise up from mortal bondage and free ourselves from self-imposed 
shackles; to look to good for truth if we would express ourselves 
fully by means of the divine language of music. It has taught, is 
teaching and will continue to teach that the happy unfoldment and 
revelation of our better selves shall not come Sees misery and 
pain, but through joy and pure desire. Music never has and never 
will ins ire hate, revenge, envy or malice; or has it ever been the 
cause of discord, anarchy or murder; much less has it ever been the 
means to incite humanity to immorality. All music that has been 
voiced through suffering and privation, or composed and written 
during such turmoil, would eventually have been voiced and given 
to humanity anyway, and it was not these conditions that inspired 
music, but cause music heightens and intensifies and purifies 
whatever it touches, these calamities were idered the ch 1 
and source through which music found a mode of expression. 

Let us disillusion ourselves about any set way that music should 
be inspired, and know that music is inspiration; that it is divine, 
and that it cannot he less, and need not be more: then shall we 
realize and know, as we become masters, and as we develop into 
appreciative music lovers, that our conditions do not inspire music, 
but that music inspires and improves our conditions and gives us 
that spiritual insight we are destined to gain before life has been 
made plain to us. It is not that in this world or in our lives we 
can do anything for music, but that music in the universe can do 
everything for us, that is good; in realizing this we shall be 
more ready and more able to be inspired by music and receive the 
inspiration as a gift from God: then shall we know that the music 
we understand, according to the twelve tones we have constructed, 
are infinitesimal in relation to the music of the universe. 

Sincerely, 
Cwartes F. Carrson. 


Misha Appelbaum Protests 


November 19, 1917. 





The Editor, Musical Courier: 

oma | to your news item under the heading “Frida Bennéche 
Sings at Humanitarian Cult,” in which you refer to Theodore 
Spiering leaving, we beg to say that Mr. Spiering fully under- 
stands the reason for his not having been called upon before, and 
which was due to the fact that the radical Socialists interrupted 
and insisted on asking questions and Mr. Spiering assured me that 
he_was not in the slightest way offended or his feelings hurt. 

Now as to your continued remarks about my long speeches, 
permit me to advise you that all the artists who have appeared at 
my concerts, in spite of some irregularity which had to happen, 
are altogether pleased with the manner in which we treat them, 
while your article seems to give a different impression, 

e are making so many sacrifices to give these concerts and to 
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please every one and therefore would welcome criticism from your 
publication when we are at fault, but when things beyond our 
control occur we wish you would be good enough to inquire of 
us first, as criticism coming from your worthy publication is liable 
to give some other artists a faulty impression. 
Sincerely yours, 
Misa AprpsLaAum. 


The von Ende School Recitals 


Six numbers, piano, violin and vocal, made up the pro- 
gram of the second students’ recital at The von Ende 
School of Music, New York, November 16. Mary Urich 
Reber sang Pamina’s aria from “The Magic Flute” and 
three songs in English; Cecile Heller sang songs and arias 
by Puccini, Leroux, Gretchaninoff and Woodman, and 
both singers, pupils of Adrienne Remenyi von Ende, re- 
dounded credit on their teacher, as well as on their musi- 
cal instincts and natural endowment. Rose Eisen played 
the Schumann variations on the name “Abegg,” followed 
by Clarice Weil, also a pianist, who substituted in place of 
Manolito Funes. Helen Vogel, prize winner at the last 
contest, played Beethoven’s romance in F and “Theme and 
Variations” by Tartini-Kreisler. Eli Miller played the 
piano pieces, “Rondo Capriccioso” (Mendelssohn) and “En 
Automne” (Moszkowski), closing their program. 

The students on the program were pupils of Adrienne 
Remenyi von Ende, vocal department; Hans van den 
Burg and Lawrence Goodman, piano department, and Her- 
wegh von Ende, violin department. There was an audience 
of good size, and congratulations on the playing and sing- 
ing were profuse, both participants and teachers winning 
their share. Friday evening, November 23, Sergei Kot- 
larsky gave a violin recital, and some unusual music, per- 
formed in unusual fashion. 





La Bonté for Albany 





An interesting musical event will take place on 
December 6, when Henri La Bonté, tenor, will sing the 
following program with the Mendelssohn Club: “Die 
Allmacht” (with the club), Schubert; aria from “Bohéme,” 
Puccini; “The Soldier,” Burleigh; “Swans,” A. W. 
Kramer; “Give a Man a Horse He Can Ride,” Geoffrey 
O’Hara. Mr. La Bonté has appeared successfully in recital 
in London, Paris and Italy, and also has made a concert 
tour of the United States and Canada, appearing on various 
occasions as soloist with the Russian, St. Louis and other 
symphony orchestras. 


Henry Hadley in Chicago 


Henry Hadley has gone to Chicago to be in attendance 
at the rehearsals of his opera, “Azora,” which will be given 
by the Chicago Opera Association. The first performance 
is scheduled to take place about the middle of December, 
and before Christmas two additional performances will be 
given. 




















“RAISA THE FIRST DRAMATIC SOPRANO OF THE WORLD” 


Sensation Opening Night Chicago Opera Association 
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“GREATEST AIDA EVER HEARD IN CHICAGO” 





“Rosa Raisa’s Aida distinct triumph.” 
—Maurice Rosenfeld in Daily News. 

“Here is, so far as is known, the most 
gifted of dramatic sopranos.”—Frederick 
Denaghey in Chicago Tribune. 

“I have never heard the role of Aida 
sung nearly as_ well.”"—Edward C. 
Moore in Chicago Journal. 

“The music of Aida seems carved for 
‘he soprano of Raisa.”—Herman Devries 
in Chicago American. 

“The most notable labors in song and 
action were made by Raisa.”—Felix 
Borowski in Chicago Herald. 


IN ISABEAU THE SAME CHICAGO CRITICS VOICED 
THEIR VERDICT IN THE FOLLOWING HEADS: 


“Raisa was the peak of the perform- 
ance.”—Chicago Journal. 

“A deserved ovation.” — Chicago 
American. 

“Her voice is rich, pure, powerful 
and sympathetic.”—Chicago Daily News. 

“Triumph for Raisa.”—Henriette 
Weber in Chicago Examiner. 

“Miss Raisa sang magnificently all 
the evening.”—Karleton Hackett in 
Chicago Evening Post. 
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On November 15, Gray’s Armory held a record crowd, 
vhich welcomed back, after a two years’ absence, that 
most beloved of singers—Ernestine Schumann-Heink. 
Seldom has an artist been greeted in Cleveland by such 
an immense audience, every available inch being occu- 
vied, and seldom has an artist been greeted by such 
storms of applause as were heard on this occasion, 
Mme Schumann-Heink was in glorious voice, and was 
nost generous with her encores, one of which was Bizet’s 
‘Avnus Dei” with cello obligato. After her final number, 
instead of singing again, she made a little patriotic 
peech, concerning “the boys” in the service of our coun- 
try, which was followed by tremendous and prolonged 
applause. Vladimir Dubinsky, the Russian cellist, con- 
tributed several solos to the prema: revealing a beauti- 
ful tone and brilliant technic. Edith Evans was an ex- 
cellent accompanist. This recital was under the direction 
of Adella Prentiss Hughes 

\ serics of jive popular concerts will be given by the 
Young People’s Symphony orchestra of the Music School 
Settlement, on Sunday afternoons, at Gray’s Armory. 
Che orchestra is composed of sixty-five young men and 

men and is under the leadership of Walter Logan. 
Allen McQuhae, tenor, was the soloist at the first 
concert, which took place on November 25. Mrs. Felix 
Hughes is chairman of the committee, managing the con- 
certs. At the close of each program, there will be fifteen 
minutes of community singing by the entire audience, 
onducted by Harper Garcia Smyth, the director of the 
community classes of the school centers, 

Eleanor Koester and Lucile Bailey, two of Carl Riem 
enschneider’s most talented pupils, appeared on the pro- 
gram given by the student members of the Fortnightly 
Musical Club, on Friday afternoon, November 16, at the 
home of Mrs, Ward Fenton. Miss Koester played “Liebes- 
walzer” (Moszkowski) and etude in G flat (Pachulski). 
Miss Bailey’s group consisted of polonaise (MacDow- 
ell), gavotte (Gluck-Brahms) and fantaisie impromptu 
(Chopin). Both students played with finish, thereby re- 
flecting much credit upon their teacher. 

Society was largely represented at the first Friday 
morning musicale of the season given in the ball room 
of Hotel Stattler on November 17. Mrs. Felix Hughes 
and Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders presented Martha Phillips, 
Swedish soprano, and Jacques Thibaud, French violinist. 
These artists offered a delightful program and were 
warmly received by their listeners. Mrs. Phillips pos- 
sesses a lovely, clear soprano voice, which she uses with 
taste and discretion. She was heard in an aria from 
“Ernani” and a group of songs, two of which were Scan- 
dinavian folksongs Mr. Thibaud’s tone is beautiful 
and his phrasing exquisite. His playing of Bach and Bee 
thoven showed that he is an artist of rare distinction 
Nicolai Schneer gave splendid support to both artists. As 
on former occasions, luncheon parties in the lattice room, 
followed the program B. F 


Soder-Hueck Pupils Please 


On Monday afternoon, November 12, Ada Soder- 
Hueck, the New York vocal authority, presented three 
of her artist-pupils in recital at the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium Assisted by Alexander Russell, organist, and 
Rodney Saylor, pianist, these singers presented a pro- 
gram of unusual interest and one which reflected the 
utmost credit upon their training Irma Gratz is gifted 
with a soprano voice, lyric in quality, which she uses 
with excellent effect In an aria from Puccini's “Tosca” 
she displayed marked dramatic ability. She was also 
heard in a group of songs, which consisted of “Si tu 
m'ai,” Pergolesi; “Zueignung,” Strauss; “Ave. Maria,” 
Gounod, which she sang by request; “We Two,” Kra- 
mer,” and “The Star,” Rogers. A mezzo-contralto voice 
of remarkable beauty is that of Dorothy Beach, whose 
operatic contribution was an aria from Saint-Saéns’ 

Samson and Delilah.” For her song group she chose 
Ronald’s “Down in the Forest,” Lieurance’s “By the 
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Waters of Minnetonka,” a oster’s Pig pv hn the 
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enthusiastic ap lause which her work merite eorge = : 
Reimherr, enos, who gave his New York recital the Allen, Robert E. Lies, Tena ld 
yrevious evening, winning the praise of press and pub- Ashbaucher, Herman. he wg onald. 
fe was heard in several numbers, displaying at all times Barker, John D. : ‘chell Earl 
those same excellent qualities which marked his other Barlow, Howard. pa ~ is 
appearance. Mme. Soder-Hueck has every reason to re Nevins Willard Irving 
soet grates st the sucenes achieved by her pupils. Boone, Manley Price. Orth, Carl. | 

F es s Burnett, John. Osberg, Elliot. 

Helen DeWitt Jacobs’ Violin Recital Callahan, Miller. Palmer, Claude. 
Chamberlain, Glenn. Peterson, Alfred C. 
Clifton, Chalmers. Pope, V 
Cottingham, Howard A. Potter, Harold. 

Cox, Wallace. Potter, Harrison. 
Doering, Henri. Reynolds, Gerald 
Felber, Herman. Rogers, Francis. 
Fram, Arthur. Rosanoff, Lieff. 
Garrabrant, Maurice Saurer, Harold. 
George, Thomas. Schelling, Ernest. 
Grainger, Percy. Schmidt, David H., Jr. 
Gustafson, William. Soderquist, David A 
Heckman, Walter. Spalding, Albert. 
Heizer, Frederick, Jr. Stiles, Vernon. 
Hemus, Percy. Stoessel, Albert. 
Hillvard, Ried. Stuntz, Homer. 
Hochstein, David. Taylor, Jr., Bernard U. 











Helen DeWitt Jacobs, the young American concert vio- 
linist, gave a recital in Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, on Fri- 
day evening, November 23. Miss Jacobs, whose charming 
personality and artistic playing won for her hosts of ad- 
mirers. attracted an unusually large and fashionable audi- 
ence, who bestowed unstinted applause after each number. 
She rendered an attractive program in a manner to arouse 
enthusiasm. Her numbers were Handel’s sonata No. 6, 
E major,” “Pierrot Serenade,” Randegger, Jr.; “Orientale,” 
Cui; “Zapateado,” Sarasate; “Menuet,” Mozart; “Long, 
Long Trail,” arranged by H. D. Jacobs; “Saint Patrick’s 
Day,” Vieuxtemps; Gossec’s “Gavotte” and “Tambourine ;” 
Pryor’s “After Sunset” (on G string) and “Introduction 
et Tarantelle,” Sarasate. Isabel F. Longbotham, soprano, 
assisted, singing several groups effectively. Ruth H. Dunn, ay 
reader, delivered a few humorous recitations to the delight House, Judson. Trimmer, Sam. 
of the large audience Marjorie E. Jacobs, ably assisted Jones, Gomer. Vail, Harris R. 
as accompanist. Helen DeWitt Jacobs gave four interest- Keller, Harrison. Van Surdam, H. E. 
ing encores. Kraft, Arthur C. Whittaker, James. 

sities La Belle, Guy. Wiederhold, Albert 
THE RUSSIAN BOY AND Lewis, Ward. Wille, Stewart. 
THE AMERICAN GIRL 


Cecil Arden at Mundell Musicale 


Perhaps to no one in America was the recent dazzlin ree : 3 
bogey Bice: ee ee dh | . Cecil Arden was the bright and particular star of the 
verdict of New York critics as to Jascha Heifetz cause : , , 
itr oe cee : 1 Mundell Musical morning, which took place at the Hotel 
of more sincere rejoicing than to Ruth Ray, the little : ; 
eter ae ae = Bossert, Brooklyn, or Friday, November 16. This was the 
American violinist. Back in 1914, in the days “before . ’ s - ; 
tl aay ‘] : See vee first appearance of Miss Arden in Brooklyn, and _ this, 
1e war,” during those portentous summer months when 3 ; 7 
aoe nt é : > hat, Coupled with the fact that she is to appear with the Metro- 
the tense world waited for news of it knew not what, : : : a 
? ‘ : ‘ i politan Opera Company this season, lent special interest to 
the two chiidren, fellow-students and playmates, workec¢ f . 
. , s : her numbers. Her voice, rich contralto, was heard to 
and played, romped and studied, and wandered together _- , a a : 
special advantage in the familiar “Mon Coeur s’ouvre a ta 
through the fine old forests about Ober Léschwitz in oe “5! ated ys . hee 
c. sei a Dh Voix,” from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delila.” She also 
saxony. And always through it all, Jascha, the child ae - : Reha 
“Bey her ete ge ys aN é 2 gave a song group which included Tschaikowsky’s “Was I 
artist, meant to Ruth what he had meant to her the day ~ bob ++ yale 3 . =f 
: Mp : 2 - Not a Blade of Grass?” Jomelli’s “La Belle Calandrina, 
she heard the first phrase come forth from under his Patter -in~4 4 aE eye oe tag - 
; . : . Hiie 's Jai Pleure en Reve” and Buzzi-Peccia’s “La More- 
fingers—the representation of the topmost summit of : ¥ f . - 
s¢ os ‘fs - nita.” These were sung in most delightful fashion, the 
earthly art—-the end of the pilgrimage beyond, which was B Pp Py led enteal th 
neither dream nor desire To her it was matter of relig- suzzi-Peccia number being accorded particularly enthusi- 
a beli f that tae the har al al Pweg Messi 1 astic applause. Miss Arden was fortunate in having Mr. 
7 ory ‘olin a ae rah a * vie Brg Renee: acces Buzzi-Peccia as her accompanist, his work at the piano 
if poker h ‘ich I hi h. is the Pomme s “all rt’ Ses"Gien adding much to the beauty of her numbers. 
dente ar vs Pe f A re rfc s ease = deities teee Lucile Orrell, cellist; Ruth Hoogland, soprano of the 
oe om eae eee ved Mf rae a ates yea Mundell Choral Club, and A. Russell Thompson, boy so- 
ant ~~ ee “ — — f - nom 7 Prano, with Wilhelmina Muller at the piano, were the re- 
sry sed itd th ho ate 2 i nt : hey esc a maining soloists. A service flag of twenty-two stars was 
WHS SANG SUrpeee Ee REERED BSUS, "ES Cosy presented to the club. There were thirty-eight new 
the part of her listeners, and the grown-up people who : 
‘ ” : : : members. 
knew,” smiled with good-natured indulgence at the youth- ore 
ful ardor which described this fourteen year old boy as P 
the world’s greatest violinist and the sum total of every- Guilmant Organ School Notes 
thing in violinistic art. Life in the Dresden artist colony 
had, they considered, rather turned Ruth’s head; had cor- William C. Carl is conducting weekly classes in choir 
rupted her mental perspective. Or perhaps she was be- directing at the Guilmant Organ School, as well as spe- 
witched by the memory of sunny afternoons in the tennis — cial work in concentration and rhythm. 
court with Jascha, or of happy evening hours in-doors, The first reunion of the season of the Alumni Associa- 
when she listened to his viclin practice. Or it might be tion was held Tuesday, November 20, at Dr. Carl’s resi- 
the remembrance of twilight rambles through the en- dence, and was largely attended by the members. 
chanted Saxon forests when, under the leadership of The student organ recitals will be resumed the first of 
Jascha’s father, the band of students struck up an im- December, and the opening one will be devoted to the play- 
yromtu chorus, and sang and laughed with lips purple ing of Bach chorales. Several of the students have re- 
stained from blueberries gathered in woodland paths. cently received appointments as organist and choirmaster 
And. so. the “cognoscenti” smiled at Ruth’s little fairy ‘in New York City churches. 
tale. Ruth was perturbed by their skepticism, perhaps, Willard Irving Nevins, a member of the faculty and 
but went,on serenely proclaiming her faith-in thé marvel- ~ Dr:>-Garl’s private secretary, has enlisted in the Aviation 
ious boy who would come some_day. And now the smil- Corps and™ts.now in camp in Texas. Among the others 
ing has stopped, The “friends from Missouri” who knew who are already oing military service are Alfred C. Peter- 
their New York are sitting up and taking notice of.the son, Maurice C. Garrabrant, Gerald Reynolds and Howard 
by no means equivocal reviews emanating , from that dif- A. Cottingham. 
ficult metropolis. This time it is Ruth who is smiling. : 


“ 
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FELLOW STUDENTS IN THE LEOPOLD AUER CLASS. 
These picures, taken several years at the summer home of Professor 
Leopold Auer in Dresden, show Jascha Heifetz, the young Russian 
who has just begun to startle America with the wizardry of his. violin 
playing, and Ruth Hey, the young American violinist of Chicago, who was 
a fellow student of Heifetz. On the left, Heifetz and Miss y, sharin 
a dog between them; center, right to left, Heifetz, Miss Ray (the tall gir 
in the center), her brother, Kenneth Ray, and two little Dresden chums; 
right; Heifetz and Kenneth eth Ray. 
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Marie Louise Wagner Sings for Soldiers 





Marie Louise Wagner, the New York soprano, is an- 
other artist who is trying to do her “bit” toward entertain- 
ing the soldiers in the different training camps. On Octo- 
ber 20, Miss Wagner and Lada, the dancer, gave a joint 
program at Plattsburg. The singer’ S$ program numbers in- 
cluded an aria from ‘ ‘Hérodiade,” anda group of English 
songs made up of Thayer’ s “My Laddie,” “To a Messen- 
ger” by La Forge, and “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny.” 
Needless to say, her singing so charmed and delighted the 
soldier boys that she was-torced to add several encores, 
and finally she led the boys themselves in some of the 
songs of the hour. 

“I don’t think that I ever sang so well before in my 
life,” said Miss Wagner when speaking of the experience 
afterward. “I know that | never had a more inspiring 
audience, and that made such a difference. I, for one, feel 
that we who have gifts which enable us to entertain these 
brave boys, should be unsparing in our efforts. I am ready 
to give them my services whenever they need me.” 

Miss Wagner is now on a tour of the Middle West, 
demonstrating the abilities of the Ampico piano accom- 
panying records, and while away will sing in Cincinnati, 
her home city. She will also sing in some of the Ohio 
camps before returning to New York. 


W. R. Macdonald Announces Unique Recital 





Manager W. R. Macdonald has announced a unique re- 
cital to be given by Charles Anthony, a prominent Boston 
pianist, on Sunday afternoon, December 2, at Greenwich 
Village Theatre, New York. The program will set forth 
an “Interpretation of the Spirit of France as Symbolized in 
Her Pianoforte Music.” It is divided into several sections, 
as follows: Mysticism, “La Cathedrale Engloutie,” De- 
bussy; Romance, F minor ballade, Chopin; Temperaments, 
A flat waltz, Chopin; impromptu, Fauré; two preludes, 
Chopin; “Lotus Land,” Cyril Scott; “Reflets dans l'eau 
Minstrels” and “L’Isle Joyeuse,” Debussy; Sacrifice, 
“Marche Funebre,” Chopin; “Attainment” prelude, choral 
and fugue, César Franck. 

Mr. Anthony is devoting his entire time to the interests 
of the American Red Cross and other relief organizations, 
for which purpose he has given up a large class in Boston 
and foregone all independent concert work. The proceeds 
of the present concer: will be given to the American Fund 
for French Wounded. 


Managers in Metropolis 





Ona B. Talbot, of Indianapolis, and Adella Prentiss 
Hughes, of Cleveland, were in New York last week, listen- 
ing to music and making engagements. 
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Perfield System a Successful One 





The Perfield System is not only being used by private 
music teachers, but in many schools. The system is par- 
ticularly interesting, and therefore successful when taught 
in classes. Children like the work because they at once 
grasp the real thing. Nothing needs to be unlearned. 
Everything is fundamental and final. The creative exer- 
cises appeal espécially to boys, and the difficulty of their 
not wishing to sing is entirely overcome by Mrs. Perfield’s 
system of bugles. The Tenafly pupils are enthusiastic, and 
are growing rapidly and anticipating the time when they 
will receive their first certificate. 

Last Thursday evening, Effa Ellis Perfield gave a talk 
for her representative teacher, Blenda Carlberg, on her 
philosophy of inner feeling, reasoning and drills, through 
ear, eye and touch, and applied it to a practical lesson on 
rhythmic dictation. Fathers, mothers and -children were 
used in the lesson, Adults who had never studied music 
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before were pleased to experience rhythm th: rough ear, eye 
and touch. Next. Friday, Mrs. Perfield will give a lesson 
to the children of the Ernest Thompson Seton “Wabana 
ki” school, Greenwich, Conn. On Wednesday afternoon 
she demonstrated at the home of Mrs. Wile, on Riverside 
drive, New. York. 


Another Central Concert Company Achievement 


Anna Case and Reinald Werrenrath gave a joint recital 
November 13 at the Arcadia Auditorium in Detroit, under 
the management of the Central Concert Company, The 
occasion marked another manifestation of the tremendous 
attendance which has become customary at all the concerts 
managed by the aforesaid organization. The Detroit 
papers were most enthusiastic in their commendation re 
garding the singers of the evening and the management 
of the entertainment in all its details. 











“As a pianist he is one of the world’s masters.”— 
Walter Anthony, in the San Francisco Chronicle, No- 
vember 2, 1917. 


ORNSTEIN IS AUDACIOUS TONE POET 


admiring consideration. The extraordinary thing about 
this gifted lad—he is only twenty-one—is that his soul, 
as mirrored in his playing, is delicately feminine. He is 
a mother’s boy; he is all dreams and nerves. He is 
tense to the verge of malady, and his Aeolian spirit 
vibrates as might that of a young Hamlet of our day.” 


. . . . . . 


“You may not like Ornstein; but you cannot be in- 
different to him. He belongs to the small clan of artists 
to whom men apply the name of genius.”—Redfern 
Mason, in the San Francisco Examiner, November 2, 


1917. 


. “Every once in a while we encounter men whose 
genius is beyond the beaten track of individual parallels, 
and therefore we should not be dogmatic. Every age 
produces men who are in exact harmony with the needs 
of the hour; they act in accordance with the laws gov- 
erning the inscrutable mysteries of human nature... .” 


‘ “It may be well to remember that Liszt was 
once called a barbarian, but that it was never doubted 
that he could create. At least Ornstein is able to fasci- 
nate the public as with an art that acts on the senses like 
the fragrance of wild flowers.”—T. F. B., in Town Talk, 
San Francisco, November 10, 1917. 


The criticisms of the San Francisco Bulletin of No- 
vember 2, 1917, were published in full on page 10 in the 
November 15th issue of this paper. 





“As a pianist Mr. Ornstein is entitled to serious and | 


CALIFORNIA 


RECEIVES 


LEO ORNSTEIN 


WITH OPEN ARMS 
The Press Lauds Him 


The Public Throngs 
to His Recitals 


Both Californian Managers’ - 


L. E. Behymer of Los Angeles 
AND 


Frank W. Healy of San Francisco 


have more than doubled the dates orig- 


inally booked. 


Dates available following the Season's first New York 
Recital January 15th, 1918 


Management: M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue . New York City 


Knabe Piano 








A YOUTHFUL VIRTUOSO 





Leo Ornstein, the young Russian pianist, is fortunate 
enough to possess temperament in abundance and the 
ability to express it with abandon. Furthermore, he is 
startlingly original, both as a composer and a player. 
James Huneker says that he is “the only true-blue, gen- 
uine Futurist composer alive.” Most unquestionably, in 
spite of his modest air when the frenzy has passed, he 
is a bold modernist, an intrepid radical of the radicals, 
whose face is turned toward an uncharted future. Na- 
ture, who was in a compliant mood when he was born, 
outlined his features in admirable harmony with his 
artist’s soul. Perhaps he poses a little, but if he does, 
a passionate sincerity dwells under that pardonable 
manifestation of youth. He is only twenty-two. 

When he plays he dazzles his hearers so that discre- 
tion and sobriety in judging him are difficult. He is a 
wonderful colorist, and in the full flight of rapid runs 
he can pour forth variously colored notes that blend 
into a remarkable, rainbow-tinted stream. I doubt if 
we ever before heard such a diversity of hues in musi 
cal notes. When he played his own “A la Chinoise” 
sparks and flashes of brilliant white fire seemed to scat 
ter from his miraculous fingers. His “Funeral March” 
is more a tragedy than a march t is deeply, dé 
toned to the hue of intolerable woe. One hears 
notonous, remittent note that becomes a great, de« Dp, 
tolling bell. Yet there is no monotony in the com 
positiqgn, in which there are sounds of an intractable 
grief that is sharp, hard, resistant, rebellious 

“The Wild Men’s Dance,” also an Ornstein composi 
tion, was played in a style that accorded with its start 
ling originality. It was violent, abandoned, barbaric 

Calming down to the Chopin group, the young player 
rendered these familiar compositions with exquisite 
delicacy and a sweetness subtly in accord with the ex- 
plorations of a solitary spirit 

It was a queer sensation to listen to the familiar 
Mendelssohn “Wedding March” distilled through the 
alembic of that transforming spirit. Drooping over the 
keyboard like a magician wooing the supernatural with 
strange incantations, we are almost persuaded that he 
succeeds. For the young player is dowered with that 
ardent flame of the spirit that affects the imagination 
He is destined, apparently, to win the lucrative atten 
tion of the general public, as Paderewski did. But he 
will probably go further, for his is an independent, un 
trammeled spirit and he belongs ardently to his own 
epoch.—Josephine Hart Phelps, in the San Francisco 
Argonaut, November 10, 1917. 
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Los Angeles notices will be published later, 
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FREDERIC MARTIN | BASSO 


PUPILS IN SINGING BECESVED MO 4-7 FRIDAYS. 
Stud jo: g32 West :11th St., New York. 30 Morningside. 
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The New School of Voice Culture 
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Studio: 604 Bangor Bullding - Cleveland, 0. 
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Exceptional Advantages. 
CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRASMCER, 
Cotelog on Applicat 


CECIL FANNING 
H. B. TURPIN som 


Having returned from a year of concert giving in 
Germany, Italy and England are 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITAL IN AMERICA 
Address: H. B, TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 
ROMUALDO 


De VERE@® @siri 


From Covent greeters Lenépa, ae. hg pl 
Metropolitan Opere. ~ ee yer and 
York, ete, Avelavie WR —- h 
Concert and Oratorio. M m: gy Foy "Patti, Calve, 
Also: VOCAL TUITION. Nordica and other celebrities. 


Address: 57 West 58th St., N. Y. City Phone: Plaza 9936 


Directors, 
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Jean de Reszke 
58 Rue de la Faisanderie 
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FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall 
NEW YORK 
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THE DEATH OF LIEUTENANT BISPHAM 


A Statement from David Bispham, the Dead Officer’s 
Father 


In response to many inquiries as to the manner of the 
death of David Bispham’s son, the celebrated singer made 
the following statement to a representative of the Musica. 


“Early i in the spring of this year my son, who had been 
preparing for entrance at Princeton University, spoke to 
me about his desire to participate in the world struggle 
now gcing on. He was very much concerned that Amer- 
ica had not, up to that time, cast in her lot with the Al- 
lies and told me that his ambition was to join the British 
Army, where he could at once get into the fight. He 
called my attention to the fact that he had been born in 
England and had spent half his life there. I agreed with 
him heartily in his love for the Old Country, but at first 
was not sympathetic to his wish to enter the war, he 
not having completed his education, and indeed, not yet 
being nineteen years old, though from his constant exer- 
cise and very skillful horsemanship he was as physically 
fit as any man could be. The next think I knew was 
that the lad had taken the bit in his teeth and slipped off, 
unknown to me, to England with a letter of introduction 
to the colonel of the celebrated Artists Rifle Corps of 
London, a body composed entirely of men of education 
and standing, belonging to the various artistic and learned 
professions. It seems that my son was immediately ac- 
cepted, when he was almost exactly nineteen years of 
age, in a regiment every member of which is in line for 
a commission as an officer. The photograph which I 
sent some time ago to the Musicat Courter showed my 
son with other young men in camp. More recently I 
have learned that David had exhibited particular apti- 


THE LATE LIEUTENANT DAVID BISPHAM, JR., 


Who was killed in a trial flight in England on November 9. 
Lieutenant Bispham is seated in the center foreground. 


tude for aeronautics and that he was attached to the 
Royal Flying Corps, where it was very likely he would 
soon become an officer, and that is what happened. About 
the first of November he obtained his commission as 
lieutenant, and on Sunday, November fourth was execut- 
ing his second solo flight upon the aviation field at Hen- 
don in the northern part of London, when in some way, 
of which I know nothin, he fell and seems to have been 
instantly killed, this fact” being established at the coroner’s 
inquest. He received a military funeral at the famous 
cemetery at Kensall Green, London, on Friday the _— 

“There is nothing more to be said except that I am 
proud that my son had the incentive to enter the war 
on the right side. If he had to have anything happen to 
him, 1 am glad that he met with instant death rather 
than one of protracted suffering; he might, perhaps, have 
survived to endure a life of anguish, maimed ; or worse 
still, have fallen a prisoner into enemies’ hands, I am 
also sorry that, in going, he was not enabled to take at 
least one foeman with him.” 


Dubinsky Shares Honors with Schumann-Heink 


Vladimir Dubinsky, favorite oat: meena of the 
Schumann-Heink Company, ogy dng ared in Chi- 
cago, Louisville and Indianapolis, where he made a fine 
success. Daily papers of those cities teemed with 
phrases such as “mellow tone,” “daintiness,” “brilliant 
technic, ties, worthy companion ‘of the great contralto,” 
“poise and finish,” “exquisite phrasing,” etc. 


Vladimir Dubinsky's work was keenly ee reciated. His tone is 

deep and meqew, and in ~ playing of Iimann’s “Variations 

Symphoniques” the difficulties were met with skilled 

technic. . . . An encore, “Indian Lament,” 

koff, was given with muted strings. 
layed by the cellist, Glazounoff’s ‘ 
vidoff's “At the Fountain,” a dashi h 

with delightful rhythm and extreme wh 

another encore, a Neapolitan composition played with graceful, 

swinging rhythm.—Indianapolis News, November 6, 1917. 


An added attraction last night was the Paving of Vladimir 
paemy, a Russian cellist, who was heard in Indianapolis for the 
Mr. Dubinsky’s share te yo program 

arth “Variations Syapbonia ues. an encore to 

Mr, Dubinsky my pares “The. Indian Lament” of Rimsky- onakoff. 
which lent itself admirably to his instrument. His second appear- 
ance in solo was for two numbers, ussian, the rather somber 
“Chant du Menestrel” and “At the Fountain,” largely made up 
< light staccato effects. After this the cellist came back in response 
to hearty applause, and gave a Neapolitan composition, written 
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inging six-cight time, a thing little air with the sty, that 
mabe tte lian street songs so ovem- 


ber 6, 1917. 

Viadi Dubi: as "as soloist ith ualified approval. 
He is tle Pes DETTE, Codecs chee tees tee 
is oie tenderness and witchery, First-rate cellists are 


by 
rare, and we Lae «4 that the Maximalists, 
have this latest comer, whose tone and reading 
thoroughly delightful. Louisville He: Herald, November 9, 1917. 


Viadimir Dubi cellist, proved himself a worthy companion 
for the out cont to, and was almost as enthusiastically received 
as she. His selections were interesting, and were played with 
the poise and finish of the true artist.—Louisville Evening Times, 
November 9, 1917. 


Viadimir Detiesky, 6 Oe ge. 
worthy of high company. The “Variations - 
at once his fine, 29 tone and athe technic, and the simpler 
numbers which followed, especially “The Song oi oe given as 
an encore, made even ‘more conspicuous his beautif ul legato 
exquisite Lag ng a, it joubly in debt to the Fine Arts 
Association for the p ing acquainted with so sincere 
a musician. Sona ranked Journal, November 9, 1917. 





wr 


were 


proved to be an artist 
niques” revealed 


Viadimir Dubinsky, the assisting artist, is om eminent Russian 
cellist. His “Variations Symphoniques,” “Chant du Menestral” and 
“At the Fountain” displa brilliant technic, delicacy of touch 
and fine rhythmic sense. numbers chosen for last night’s per- 
formance called for lightness, suavity and rapidity of execution 
rather than breadth o ms tion or depth of tone, as did his 
encores, “Indian Lament” ro the “Neapolitan Serenade.”—Louis- 
ville Evening Post, November 9, 1917. 


The Russian cellist further was heard in the familiar Boellmann 
“Variations,” and later showed an excellent tone in a piece by 
Glazounoff, and fleet technic in “The Fountain.”—Chicago Exam- 
iner, October 22, 1917. 


In Vladimir Dubinsky we heard a violoncellist of agreeable 
attainments, He has a smooth tone, not particularly warm, but 
of refined texture, and a technic of commendable proportions, He 
supplied the obligatos to the Tschaikowsky and Bizet — = 
also played several solos, the Boellmann “Variations,” a 
Swe pieces by Glazounoff and Davidoff.—Chicago Daily cone inne 

f 22, 1917. 


In addition to the songs of the recitalist, there were offered some 
violoncello solos by Viadimir Dubinsky, a Russian performer, who 
disclosed excellent gifts for an instrument which ordinarily is not 
particularly teful as a medium for virtuosity. Mr. Dubinsk 
negotiated Iimann’s “Variations Symphoniques” with muc 
peaety of tone and brilliancy of execution.—Chicago Herald, Octo- 

22, 1917. 


Morrill Pupil Accepts Tenpertant Church Position 


Russell Bliss, baritone, hee accepted a position in the 
choir of St. Matthew's Episcopal Church, ie York, which 
is one of the most important positions in the metropolis. 
Mr. Bliss, who possesses an excellent baritone voice, is a 
pupil of Laura E. Morrill, the well known vocal teacher. 
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“SADKO” AND “GOYESCAS”  _ 
- FOR THE PARIS OPERA 


Many Novelties at the Opéra-Comique—Maurice Renaud 
to Sing Again—An American Debut 








Jacques Rouché, director of the Paris Opéra, announces 
two novelties for the present season, curiously sno 
neither of them by Frenchmen. One is Rimsky-Korsak- 
off’s “Sadko” and the other “Goyescas” by the late Enrique 
Granados, which was first given at the Metropolitan, New 
York, in the early part of 1916. Among the revivals Flor- 
ent Schmitt's tragic pantomime “The Tragedy of Salome” 
will find a place, as well as Rameau’s “Castor and Pollux” 
and the delightful Délibes ballet, “Sylvia.” Arturo Vigna 
is coming over from Italy to direct “Otello” and “Il 
Trovatore,” which will be given in Italian and with Italian 
artists, and “Henry the Eighth” is to be revived with the 
famous Italian baritone, Mattio Battistini, in the title role. 


An American Soprano Debuts 


Nina May, a young American soprano, made her debut 
in opera in France during the season given last summer 
at the Casino of Deauville. Miss May appeared as Mimi 
in “La Bohéme” and is said to have been successful. 


Plans for the Opéra-Comique 


P. B. Gheusi, who, with the Isola Brothers, directs the 
destinies of the Opéra-Comique of Paris, has some highly 
interesting plans for the present season. For novelties, 
there are the “Beatrice” of Messager, which has been 
promised since 1914; “Ping-Sin,” a work by Henri 
Marechal which has been on the slate for the last ten years, 
and now seems likely to appear; “Pénéloy eh: Gabriel 
Fauré; “Ma Mére I’Oye” by Maurice Ravel; “Mai 
by Grovlez; and “Au Beau Jardin de France” by Francois 
Casadesus. Perhaps circumstances will not permit the pro- 
duction of all of these, but it is expected that at least the 
first three will actually be put upon the stage, This is the 
year of the one hundredth anniversary of Mehul’s death 
and an elaborate revival of his “lrato” was produced. A 
revival of Debussy’s “Pelleas and Melisande,” without en- 
tr’actes, is contemplated, and one of “Don Juan.” 


Service Record of the Opéra-Comique 


Up to the first of August, the masculine personnel of the 
Opéra-Comique had contributed 147 members to the French 
military service. Of these, 11 were killed and 27 wound- 
ed. In the distributions of honors, 6 have been made chev- 
aliers of the Legion of Honor, 3 have received the military 
medal and 32 the Croix de Guerre. The latest one to be 
made a chevalier was M. Ramelet, formerly chief machin- 
ist at the house. 


Numerous Operas in Manuscript 


The war does not seem in any way to have diminished 
the activity of the French operatic composers. Camille 
Erlanger has two works, “Saint-Julien” and “Faublas,” 
ready, which will reach the Opéra-Comique sooner or 
later; Albert Wolff has completed his “Oiseau Bleu.” Bon- 
heur has offered his “Malva;” and among the better known 
composers who have more or less new works ready for 
production are: Henri Février, Debussy, Xavier Leroux, 
Lazzari, Bruneau, Florent Schmitt and Paul Vidal. 


Renaud to Sing Again 


The veteran baritone, Maurice Renaud, will return to 
the operatic stage this season, having been engaged to 
sing Iago in “Otello” at the Opéra, Paris. M. Renaud, 
whose magnificent work in America several seasons ago 
won him thousands of friends and admirers there, has 
been in active service in the French army ever since the 
beginning of the war. 





Thorner Pupils Sing 





At a private audition given recently at the Will- 
iam .Thorner studios, 2128 Broadway, Dora Gibson, 
Genia Vittoria and Lawrence Haynes sang representative 
operatic arias and displayed exceptional vocal gifts im- 
pressively trained. The Thorner slogan, insisted upon by 
that instructor, is “No forcing,” and in consequence, while 
the three voices had plenty of power, they were emitted 
without effort and loss of natural resonance and quality. 
Miss Gibson is a soprano who has both lyric and dramatic 
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© Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
FAMOUS OPERATIC BEAUTY TO SING NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


Saramé Raynolds, who will sing “The Star Spangled Banner” at each performance of the Boston Opera Company this season 
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This is an honor for which she is peculiarly fitted, as she is descended from American forbears of distinction in political, finan 

cial and social life of Virginia for generations. Her paternal ancestor—Geoffrey Raynolds—settled in Richmond county, Va., in 

1666, coming to America with others from London to escape the plague. Miss Raynolds herself was born in New Mexico, whither 

her father went from Virginia and where he is prominent in financial circles. A pupil of Jean de Reszke, Miss Raynolds 

completed her musical studies in Italy and France, making her debut in the former country, where she sang principal roles 

in “Aida,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Gioconda,” “Trovatore,” “Lohengrin” “Tannhiuser,” etc. This season she will sing Giuletta 
in “Tales of. Uoffman” and Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana” with the Boston company. 





capacity, and in addition to volume of tone possesses also 
expressive delivery and unquestioned temperamental im- 
petus. Miss Vittoria is a sdisaiaes soprano who manipu- 
lates “Caro Nome” and the Bell Song from “Lakme” with 
astonishing ease and fluency. Her high E in the latter se- 
lection was as unusual in clarity and fullness as her trills 
and staccato were even and rapid. Mr. Haynes is a tenor 
of sympathetic organ well controlled. Mr. Thorner has 
done splendid work with these pupils and expects them to 
be heard in public shortly at important appearances. 


Gegna and Rubinstein to Be Heard 





Max Gegna, Russian cellist, and Beryl Rubinstein, 
American pianist, both of whom devoted their past sum 
mer to playing a series of concerts, the proceeds of which 


were given to war relief funds, will be heard in joint 
recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on the evening of De 
cember 20. Their united efforts should result in a very 
enjoyable program. 
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“A New Cellist and a Fine One.”—Tribune. 
Management: DANIEL MAYER, 
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New York! 
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ACCOMPANIST—PIANO INSTRUCTION 
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CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 
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“NO MORE NEUTRALS,” SAYS GANZ 


Swiss Pianist Proclaims Himself Pro-Ally in’ Both 
Politics and Art 


“No,” said Rudolph Ganz, to a MusicaL Courter repre- 
sentative who dropped in to see him the other morning, 
“there are no more neutrals in the world. Anybody who 
professes to be a neutral nowadays must be a person with- 
out faith, human or political. I belong to a neutral 
nation—-Switzerland—and because of the fact that I am 
native of the German speaking part of that country and 
have done a good deal of professional work in Germany, 
| have been accused more than once of pro+Getmanism. 
But I am perfectly willing for you to state that I have 
been, am, and always shall be pro-Ally. Remember, | 
ama republican, and even were it not for that, my love 
for America, which has been a second home to me, would 
dictate my sympathy for the Allied cause. Come what 
may after the war, I want to go on record now. I think 
what John McCormack said to a reporter of the Minneap- 
olis Tribune who interviewed him was fine—‘those who 
are not for us are against us.’ That is my stand. Though 
of a neutral nation, I claim no sentiments of neutrality. 
I am heart and soul with America and the nations with 
which she is fighting. 

“Believe me, all of Germany is not in sympathy with 
the Prussianism which dominates in everything. I re- 
member playing several years ago at Darmstadt for the 
Grand Duke of Hessen. He was a music lover and 4 
musician of no mean ability. After the recital he chatted 
with me in a most democratic manner. He said that, not 
only in politics and military affairs, but in Prussian art 
as well, they were attempting to make discipline and or- 
ganization take the places of education and human under- 
standing. ‘We southern Germans feel that,’ said the 
Grand Duke in effect, ‘and those of us who love ‘art are 
looking forward to the day when the southern spirit shall 
triumph once more.’ 

“Since the days of Wagner,” went on Mr. Ganz, “the 
north German ‘has seemed to strive only for ‘efficiency 


RUDOLPH GANZ, 
Pianist. 


and organization in art as in everything else. The sensi- 
tiveness, the personal expression of Gallic art is missing. 
That is why, though I love: and Play the German classics, 
I turn_to the. French for. what. is new. in music and find 
my enjoyment and my modern repertoire in the works of 
the present day Frenchmen of the first rank. How fine 
is the new edition of the classics—including the German 
classics—to which certain French publishers have dedi- 
cated themselves since the begirning of the war. Such 
men as Saint-Saéns, Fauré, Debussy and Ravel have 
busied themselves with editing the finest works in the 
musical literature of the world, and we shall have such 
an edition of them, when it is completed, as has never 
existed heretofore.” 

Then one or two of those delightful stories of which 
Mr. Ganz has such a store, found their way into the con- 
versation. Returning to German art for a moment, he 
mentioned the fact that the dramatists who really have 
dominated the German repertoire in the last quarter of a 
century are all non-Germans—Shakespeare, Ibsen, Bjorn- 
son, and even Shaw. This, in some roundabout way, re- 
called an incident in connection with an appearance of 
his before Prince August Wilhelm of Prussia. “I played 
the Chopin C sharp minor-scherzo,” said he, “and when 
I had finished the prince said that something in it re- 
minded him of part of the ‘Rosenkavalier.’ I replied that 
I was unable to find any resemblance and he said quite 
seriously ‘Oh, I’m sure you will. Just look at the music 
when you get home’—and, mind you, I had just finished 
playing it for him, without notes of course.” 

Then Mr. Ganz paid his respects, en passant, to August 
Spanuth, a person who has been discredited in most 
countries which he has honored with his presence from 
time to time, including America. “He wrote about us 
Swiss again only recently.” said the genial pianist, “call- 
ing us ‘hirtenvolk’—‘shepherd people.’ I shall be glad 
to see Mr. Spanuth again after the war and tell him 
something about those ‘shepherd people’.” 

Then, as the Mustcat Courter representative rose to go, 
Mr. Ganz detained him a moment to tell about an inci- 
dent in a certain Canadian city, where a committee of 
ladies called upon him and asked him to play “God Save 
the King” at the beginning of his recital. Mr. Ganz, al- 
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ways fond of his joke, replied gallantly, “My dear madam, 
I should be only too happy to do so, but unfortunately J 
only know ‘God Save the Queen.” 

“Oh, how unfortunate,” answered the spokeswoman in 
perfect seriousness, “I’m afraid that really wouldn't do, 
you know!” 

And it took the gentleman from Switzerland a good 
quarter of an hour before he could squirm his way ver- 
bally out of the situation, without incriminating himself 
or offending the musically innocent lady. 

It was on returning from that same visit to Canada that 
Mr. Ganz, taking a week’s rest at Niagara Falls, devoted 
his time principally to composition and produced four 
characteristic pieces for piano which are to be called 
“Hoffmannesque.” “After Midnight,” “Louis Quinze” and 
“The Spirit of the Waters.” Two other works by Mr. 
Ganz are just coming from the Schirmer press, a caprice 
for left hand alone and a gavotte for right hand. Mr. 
Ganz confides to his friends that they were specially 
written with the war finances and war brides in mind 
—either right or left handed. The piano hand can busily 
play away at the caprice or gavotte, as the case may be, 
a the other is safely in the care of the soldier sweet- 
neart. 


Two Musical Events at Urbana, III. 


Urbana, Illinois, has had two important musical events 
occur within a week. On November 4, in the College 
Auditorium, J. Lawrence Erb, gave an interesting organ 
recital, which was attended by an enthusiastic audience. 
Mr. Erb’s program consisted of the following numbers: 
Fantasia, G minor (Bach); prelude from “The Prodigal 
Son” (Debussy); pastorale in B flat (Foote); “Song of 
Triumph” (Turner) and the prayer from “The Jewels of 
the Madonna” (Wolf-Ferrari). 

On Friday, November 9, exercises were held at the 
laying of the cornerstone of the Tina Weedon Smith 
Memorial Building for Music. On September 14, 1914, 
the university was presented with land valued at $215,000 
for the erection of the building by Captain Thomas J. 
Smith, in memory of his wife, whose love and appreciation 
of music up to the time of her death in 1913, prompted 
the gift of a building that should be dedicated to music. 
One of the leading aims of the school is the development 
of music teachers for the state schools, also to arouse 
and direct interest in public school music and to serve the 
state as adviser in musical matters. 


Sousa’s Birthday Gift 


Lieut. John Philip Sousa was sixty-three years young 
last week. His birthday anniversary has become an annual 
holiday celebration at the Hippodrome, New York. The 
gift from Charles Dillingham, R. H. Burnside and the en- 
tire Hippodrome organization this year was a handsome 
nair of guidons to be carried ahead of his United States 
Naval Band on parade. The official Sousa flag is one with 
a blue field engrossed with the American emblem, with a 
single star of gold on its center. At the bottom is the let- 
tering, “Band of the United States Naval Station, Great 
Lakes.” _ These two silk standards are mounted on seven 
foot staffs at the head of which are solid gold American 


eagles. 


People’s Symphony Concerts 


David and Clara Manmes appeared in a sonata recital 
at the second Saturday evening chamber concert of the 
People’s Symphony Concerts Auxiliary Club, on the even- 
ing of November 17 at the Washington Irving High 
School, New York.” Their program included sonata in D 
major, for piano and violin, Mozart; sonata in C minor, 
for viola and piano, op. 120, No. 1, Brahms, and sonata 
in G major, for piano and violin, Lekeu. The highly artis- 
tic work by this artist couple was thoroughly enjoyed by 
a large and enthusiastic audience. 
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Nine Samoiloff Pupils Heard in Recital 


Nine pupils of Lazar S. Samoiloff united in a song recital 
at Chamber Music Hall, New York, November 17, giving a 
very interesting program of songs and arias. Anita Cahill, a 
young girl with a lyric soprano voice, and Adelaide DeLoca, 
coniralto, sang the duets “Crucifix” and “Pique Dame” as 
encores. The opening number pleased the audience great- 
ly. Later Miss Cahill sang two songs with richness of 
tone and excellent interpretation. Master Bernard Strain, 
a lad of eleven years, has a nice soprano voice and uses 
it well; thunders of applause followed his singing of “Love 
Song” by Kriens. Charlotte B, Morren, a charming per- 
sonality, with lyric-dramatic soprano voice, sang “From the 
Land of the Sky-blue Water,” and as encore, Rogers’ 
“The Star.” It was her first appearance on the concert 
platform, and she did well. Another newcomer, Carrie 
Van Praag, possesses a big mezzo-soprano voice of beauti- 
ful quality. She sang with expression “Elegie” and “Your 
Heart,” the latter as encore, and was warmly received. 
Jeannette Arens sang two Trench songs with grace and 
humor, showing perfect understanding, and _ excellent 
enunciation, of the French text. Her voice and appear- 
ance have charm. Elsa Meirowitz fairly bewitched her 
hearers witii her songs, “Life and Death” and a lullaby. 
Her stage appearance and manner, as well as her phrasing 
and expression are that of a professional, while her voice 
control gives pleasure. Dorothy Spinner, in the aria from 
“Faust,” as well as in an encore song, showed flexibility 
and grace. Adelaide DeLoca is a contralto of whom much 
shou'd be heard. She interpreted two songs by Walter 
Kramer in delightful fashion, singing “When the Boys 
Come Home” as encore. Great applause followed her 
singing, which was marked by a rich, mellow voice and 
artistic interpretation. Thomas L. Allen sang with utmost 
ease the “Tosca” aria, with a Neapolitan song as encore, 
also Rhadames’ part, in the duet with Eleanor Jacobs. In 
both he showed security of tone and a good lyric tenor 
voice, Miss Jacobs, a Samoiloff pupil for three years past, 
made a big hit in the duet; her voice seems like a mezzo- 





LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF. 


soprano in the middle portion and a dramatic soprano in 
the higher. She sings with ease and art, and Mr. Samoiloft 
expects fine things of her, assuming she studies with real 
devotion and soul. 

Two choruses “America,” specially written for this occa- 
sion by J. Barretto de Souza, opened the concert, and “The 
Marseillaise” closed it, both conducted by Mr. Samoiloff. 
Max Gegna assisted in this vocal concert by playing a 
portion of the Goltermann concerto and a polonaise by 
Popper with splendid interpretation and technic. Marjorie 
de Vore, pupil of Mrs. Kriens, who accompanied her, 
plaved two of the latter’s compositions for violin charm- 
ingly. All the singers showed excellent tone placement, 
plentiful technic and expression, exemplifying the beauty 
of the bel canto method as taught by Maestro Samoiloff. 
Some 800 persons crowded the hall, and fully 200 were 
turned away for lack of room. Flowers were given the 
singers in profusion, while words of praise to the teacher 
were heard on all sides. L. S, Weiner played accompani- 
ments with confidence and ability. 


Emma Roberts’ Detroit Debut 





Emma Roberts made her first appearance in De- 
troit on Sunday afternoon, November 25, when she ap- 
peared as soloist with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Weston Gales. This popular con- 
tralto arranged a most attractive offering for her 
Detroit debut. She sang the Tschaikowsky aria from 
“Jeanne d’ Arc” and in the second half of the program 
a group of songs including “Keen the Pain” by Rach- 
maninoff; a “Vocalise’” by the same composer and “My 
Love is a Muleteer” by Nogero, which has been orches- 
trated especially for her. The second Rachmaninoff 
number was sung for the first time in America, as 
it is one of the satest compositions that have arrived 
from Russia. It »s veritably a song without words, as it 
is sung to “ah” ilfid the composer himself deemed the 
melody so heautijs! and so meaningful that he could not 
find words to sui itt. 

Miss Roberts wix be heard again in Detroit on Sunday 
afternoon, Decem *r 2 at the Detroit Athletic Club 
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where she will open the winter series of recitals. She 
will also give a recital for the Fredonia Music Club of 
Fredonia, N. ¥. on December 4 and on December 8, to- 
gether with John Powell. the pianist, will be soloist with 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra, when the Altschuler 
organization gives its first concert within the sacred pre- 
cincts of Symphony Hall, Boston. Miss Robert's first 
New York recital for this season will take place at Aeo- 
lian Hall on Tuesday afternoon, December 11, with 
Frank LaForge at the piano. An interesting feature of 
her program will be an opening group of folk songs of 
the Allies, including Serbian, Russian, French, Belgian, 
English, Italian and American, all sung in the original 
languages. 


Canadian Tour for Yvonne de Tréville 





The concert tour in Canada which Yvonne de Tréville 
interrupted to return to New York to sing at the wed- 
ding of Marjorie Sterner to Lieutenant Hubbard, has 
been resumed and took the celebrated coloratura so- 
prano back to Toronto, where she appeared last Monday 
night. Mlle. de Tréville is booked in Kingston, Ottawa 
and most of the larger cities of eastern Canada, but will 
return to New York before Christmas. 


THE BILTMORE SERIES OF 
FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES 


Management Mr. R. E. JOHNSTON 


BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL BILTMORE 
Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street 


HE HOTEL BILTMORE begs to 

announce a series of eight Morning Mu- 
siciales to be given at eleven o'clock on the 
following dates during season 1917-1918: 


November 9 December 7 
November 23 December 21 
The following artists are definitely engaged: 


Louis GRaVEURE 
Pauto Grorrs 
Fritz Krerster 

Mat KaALna 

Atys Laraeyrne 
Grovann!t MARTINELLI 
MARGUERITE NAMARA 
Lucite Orret. 
Ipette Patterson 
James STANLEY 
Herman SAnvey 
Ganna WALSKA 
Mary WaARrFEL 
Fucen Ysave 











Olive Kline’s November Appearances 





Olive Kline, who started her season so successfully with 
the Autumnal Music Festival in St. Louis that she was 
immediately reengaged for two appearances, was soprano 
soloist at the State Music Teachers’ Convention in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., November 1 and 2. ° 

She appeared with Reinald Werrenrath in Wrightstown, 
N. J., on the fifth of the month and gave a recital in Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., on the thirteenth. November 20 found her 
in St. Louis with the Oratorio Society, where she sang in 
“The Creation,” and on November 27 she gave a song 
recital in Portland, Me. 

Miss Kline is to give her first New York recital early in 
the spring of 1918. 


January 4 February 1 
January 18 February i5 


Rudolph Reuter in Bronze 


Frances ALDA 
Cec. ARrpEen 
Ricuarp Buatic 
Enrico Caruso 
Anna Case 

Jean Cooper 
Gruserre De Luca 
Maurice DuMESsNIL 
Miscua Etman 
GeraLpine Farrar 
Rita Fornta 
Mary GarpEN 
Leorotp GopowskyY 





The thirtieth annual exhibition of American paintings 
and sculpture now being held in the Art Institute in Chi- 
cago contains a fine specimen of plastic portraiture, a 
bronze head of the pianist, Rudolph Reuter, by Emil 
Zettler, winner of last year’s Potter Palmer Gold Medal, 
the highest prize awarded in the annual exhibitions. It 
is considered one of the best works in this exhibit, but 
was ineligible for a prize, as the artist was a member 
of the jury. 


Rupotrn Ganz 
Auretio Giornt 


Subscriptions can now be ordered from 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


Telephone 608-609 Bryant 


Bispham Takes Larger Studios 





David Bispham’s classes for instruction in singing, 
operatic and dramatic work have so greatly increased 
in size aS to necessitate his removal to new and larger 
studios at the Royalton, 44 West Forty-fourth street, 


New York. 
STUDIO 705 THE ARCADE 


CELESTINE CORNELISON ssisssaesmcse 
EDNA DE LIMAV tcc comst tee Ore Vow 
MARION GREEN 


aA A € AS ESS as" 
VAN YOR 


Metropolitan Musical Bureeu, 
BEATRICE HUBBELL-PLUMMER 


THEO. 


Studios: 22 West 39th Street 
Tel.: 3701 Greeley 
‘‘A lovely singer with the divinest of all gifts 
An Understanding of the heart of a little child.’’ 
In programs of her own inimitable songs and verses 


for children and grown-ups 
Management: Daniel Mayer, 1006 Times Bidg., New York. 


a ARAL S 


SOPRANO—METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


Subscription Prices, Reserved Seats $20 for eight Concerts. Price 
for Single Seats $3. Price for Single Boxes (6 seats) $30. Sub- 
scription Price for Boxes $200 for the eight Concerts. 


KNABE PIANO USED 

















MEZZO SOPRANO 
CONCERTS VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


























BASSO CANTANTE 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 
1451 Broadway - New York 





t 
Aeolian Halli 





Tenor 


New York 














Knabe Piano Used 








Sole Management: 
DANIEL MAYER 
Times Bullding 
New York 














The N. Y. Evening Post says— 
The growing demand for expert organists is bringing students from all parts 


of the country to study with 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 


AT THE 


a GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


Send for Catalogue 44 West 12th Street, New York 









Artists Give Services to Féte des Allies 


Immense crowds attended both the afternoon and 
evening periormances given at the Féte des Allies on 
Friday, November 16, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
This was no doubt due to the large number of eminent 
artists who volunteered their services. 

In the afternoon, the concert artists who appeared 
included Hortense Dorvalle, formerly of the Royal Theater 
of Brussels, and Herman Sandby. Mlle. Dorvalle, attrac- 
tively gowned in white, carrying the American colors, gave 
a stirring interpretation of the National Anthem at the 
opening of the program. The great fervor with which she 
sang the number, which is so popular at the present time, 
made it seem all the more beautiful. Assisted skillfully 
at the piano by Chevalier Loverdi, Mlle. Dorvalle later gave 
“Vissi d’Arte” from “Tosca,” which she sang with lovely 
feeling and finished style, proving that she is equally as 
valuable as a concert singer, even though her repertoire 
does include the following operas: “Faust,” “Aida,” 
“La Juive.” “Thais,” “L’Africaine,” “Giacon- 
Maschera,” “Forza del Destino,” 
“Otello,” “Herodiade,” “Tosca” 
and “Ernani.” The singer was accorded much ap- 
plause and responded with “April,” a delightful little 
number by Chevalier Loyverdi. Herman Sandby’s artistic 
rendering of “Songs of India” (Rimsky-Korsakoff) and his 
own meritorious composition, “Rascyil,’ gave evident 
pleasure to the large audience, who applauded him raptur- 
ously. He complied with their insistent request for an 
encore by playing another charming piece. A number 
of artists from the Winter Garden show completed the 
program 

The evening program was heard by throngs of people. 
Standing room was at a premium, but the general spirit of 
good-nature evidenced throughout the crowd of “standees” 
accepted the inevitable jostlings patiently. Many dis- 
tinguished artists participated in the program. Amparita 
Farrar was heard to advantage in “Depuis le jour” 
(Charpentier), and as an encore sang charmingly “Do You 
telieve in Dreams.” In the “Volga Boatmen’s Song,” Ganna 
Walska expressed fully the plaintive beauty of the music; 
for her second number she chose the “Hymn of Free 
Russia,” asking the audience to rise during its singing. 
Richard Hageman’s piano accompaniments for these songs 
were artistic and sympathetic, Rafaelo Diaz's program num- 
bers were “O Bocca Dolorosa” (Sebilla) and an aria from 
“Tosca,” but three songs were generously given, in addi- 
tion to which the audience asked for an encore, This was 
“Morning” (Oley Speaks), and served to show Mr. Diaz’s 
excellent English enunciation. Eleonora di Cisneros was 
listed for the aria from “Jeanne d’Arc” and “Viens avec 
(Godard), but substituted an American song for 
the latter. Later she sang effectively to her own accom- 
paniment “Swanee River.” She was in superb voice. 
Namara's contributions to the program were “Love's on 


*Trovatore.” 
“Ballo in 

: ” 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana, 


da,” 


nous” 
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the High Road” (Rogers), “Lady oe and “The Old 
Woman,” All were charmingly done. Hortense Dorvalle’s 
singing of the “Marseillaise” was enthusiastically received. 
Other program numbers were supplied by Willa Holt 
Wakefield, Mme. Cadorn, Mr. Waterous and Desirée 
Lubowska, who gave an Egyptian dance. Governor Whit- 
man was heard in a short, but eloquent, address. 


Nelli Gardini to Make Third Canadian Tour 


Nelli Gardini, the well and favorably known soprano, 
left Chicago this week for her third successive Canadian 
tour. So great was her success in every town on the last 


EC 


Photo by Moffett. 
NELLI GARDINI, 
Soprano. 


wi NULLAM HU 


tour that this gifted artist was re-engaged for this season. 
Therefore this tour is made up entirely of return dates. 
As has been the case previously whenever Miss Gardini 
appeared, she will be met at the train by the Daughters 
of the Empire, who accord her a warm reception wherever 
they can. 


November 29, 1917 


“Paul Althouse has Great Talent and Art” 


On October 31 Paul Althouse, the young American tenor 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, gave a recital in Chi- 
cago, Ill, which caused the entire press of that city to 
outdo themselves in praise of his magnificent voice and 
art. The above headline is quoted from Herman Devries’ 
review in the Chicago Evening American, and the same 
critic goes on to say, “Paul Althouse is the American Mura- 
tore of the concert platform. After hearing him in recital 
yesterday there surely cannot be two opinions on this trib- 
ute. He is a tenor with a combination of qualities recall- 
ing the finished art of Muratore, - with his own personal 
stamp to offset his superb voice. The organ is one of those 
naturally free, easily produced, warm tenors of which one 
is always tempted to say ‘there is a voice which did not 
have to be placed,’ so absolutely flawless is the emission 
and delivery. Althouse uses his brains, though, as well as 
his fine voice, and possesses a gift for interpretation that 
makes the simplest ballad an interesting musical expres- 
sion.” 


Four Jonas Pupils in Concert 


Among the many piano virtuosos brought out by Alberto 
Jonas, the following are attracting considerable attention 
this season: Henrietta Gremmel, assistant of Alberto 
{gets who appeared in recital in New York last week; 

ollie Hourrigan, from Brussels, Belgium, who is giving 
a series of concerts in Boston, Baltimore and Rochester ; 
Tamara Lubimova, the Russian pianist, who made a bril- 
liant debut in America last week as soloist with the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra, in Carnegie Hall; Wynne Pyle, 
whose recital in Aeolian Hall, last Monday, was one of the 
pianistic events of the season. 


Marjorie Knight Delights New York Audience 


Marjorie Knight, soprano, was the soloist at a concert 
held recently at the D. D. Southerland School, Greenwich 
Village, New York, at the unveiling of a tablet which had 
been presented to the school. Her singing delighted the 
large audience, and she was obliged to give several 
additional numbers. The numbers included: “Yesterday 
and Today” (Spross), “The Blackbird” (Scott), “Deep 
River” (Burleigh) and the famous aria from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” in which she was: heard to fine advantage. 
Miss Knight will shortly be one of the soloists at a Globe 
concert, 


Monica Graham Stults to Sing in Chicago 


Monica Graham Siults, soprano, is engaged to give a 
recital on December 6 for the Woman’s Club of Riverside, 
Ill, one of the beautiful suburbs of Chicago. 











SIDELIGHTS ON 
THEO KARLE’S TOUR 





Western Union Telegram. 
Dated at St. Joseph, Mo. 
Oct. 31, 1917. 


Kingsbery Foster, 
25 West 42d St., 
New York City. 


One of the greatest treats 
our city has ever had was the 
concert Friday evening, when 
two thousand people heard 
Karle. Magnificent voice. 
Splendid stage presence, He 


whose musicians 
tenor timbre, 


hrase. 


ip and dramatic abi 
vibrant and i 


group of six songs he was forced to 
_, His first group of Italian songs, Handel’s “Care Selve” from “Atlanta,” Cimara’s “St 
“Aprila tua Finestra,” were all sung charmingly, and the tones of his voice thrilled the aud 
ed them even more, Campbell-Tipton’s bogating tee 

Herman Lohr, “Starlight,” “Just in the Hush ore 
i reciation and called forth the demand for 


But of course the E 

Jaters” was beautiful. songs 
and “This Passion Is But an Ember,” were given with emotional 
two encores, the amusing “Why?” by Wells, and “Glorianna” by Mallinson. 


From the St. Joseph News-Press--Saturday, October 27, 1917. 


“ENRAPTURED AUDIENCE.” 
Hemret ano Karte First or tHe Hitt Senizs. 
THEO KARLE WONDERFUL. 


It is wel nigh impossible for any description to de justice to Theo Karle, whose voice is magnificent and 
lity are worthy of so wonderful a natural endowment. His voice has the true 
-the round fullness of a rich contralto. 


possesses 
He was given an ovation last evening and the audience could not hear enough of his singing. After his final 


appealing, and at the same time it 


give three encores. 


ish so mov 
Three inden ton 


Western Union Telegram. 


Dated at Columbus Ohio. 
Oct. 24, 1917. 


Mr. Kingsbery Foster, 
25 West 4ad St., 
tornello,” Mascagni’s New York City. 
lience from his first 
Karle gave a superb concert. 
Had over two thousand people, 
which is really wonderful. 














shows the true artistic instinct 
of a real musician. Already 
many requests for return en- 
gagements. 

(Signed) 

Mrs, Frances H. Hi. 

Mrs. Hill has in her course 
this year Frieda ae 
Alma Gluck, Efrem . 
balist, Galli-Curci and Theo 
Karle. 











No numbers stand out as better sung than any others, they were all given with equal adequacy. Mr. Karle has 
the ability to differentiate not only between songs, but every phrase, every note —- shade of expression. His 


is the true artistic instinct of the born m 

. “The Morning Wind” by Branscombe had the freshness of the dawn, “The Little Dutch Garden” was fascin- 
ating and the two compositions by William Stickl his panist, were enthusiastically received. “Expectancy” 
was brilliant and “The Lass o’ Killean” a combination of coquetry and seriousness. ‘ Trumpeter” by Dix 
was profoundly stirring. This tale of the battlefield sank deep into the hearts of those who have seen men dear 
to them ma: away. 

“Whip-pu-will” was a delightful encore song by Stickles, “Love Planted My Rose” by Spross and ‘‘Macushla” 
were following encores. The number left the audi more desi than ever of hearing still another. 
His accompanist won signal praise for his playing as well as his works. 

It would be misleading to speak of Karle as a great future before him. His art is too high now to 
suggest any great need for advancement and it is to predict will be the fame of any singer. 
Chance plays so large a part in establishing a name. But certain it is that many of his hearers are of 
the opinion that they have never heard so glorious a voice, so poised and guided by convincing emotion. 














Karle is a wonderful find. 
Congratulations. 


(Signed) 
Kate M. Lacey. 


Miss Lacey has in her big 
Columbus course this year 
Galli-Curci, Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Anna Case, Sophie 
Braslau aud Theo Karle. 





Direction: KINGSBERY FOSTER 


25 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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FISCHER’S ST. LOUIS PAGEANT 
CHORUS IN “THE CREATION” 


“Symphony Day” at the City Club—Success of the 
Cherniavsky Trio—Harold Bauer with the 
Symphony—Walter Chapman Plays the 
Second MacDowell Concerto 





St. Louis, Mo., November 25, 1917. 

“Symphony Day” at the City Club drew a large crowd 
to hear an address, “Music in War Time,” by Hanford 
Crawford, a member of the Symphony Board and later 
two new soloists of the orchestra, Michel Gusikoff, con- 
cert master and H. Max Steindel, solo cellist. The pro- 
gram was brief but comprehensive enough to bring out 
the splendid points in each artist, from both the technical 
and the musical point of view. Mr. Gusikoff and Mr. 
Steindel were fortunate in having Max Zach at the piano. 


Walter Chapman Appears with Symphony 


There was a lot of interest in Walter Chapman’s ap- 
pearance with the symphony at the second “Pop” of the 
season last Sunday. Some of this was due to curiosity 
in measuring up previous press notices with the art he 
was soon to subject to an audience which is prone to 
be dubious about newcomers, especially when they are 

, young and American pianists in the bargain. But by 
far the keenest interest was in a left hand box, where 
“The Big Man.” as Theodor Rohlman is affectionately 
called by his pupils, sat with Mrs. Bohlman and Mr. 
Chapman’s sister, Ada Chapman, of Memphis. To jour- 
ney from Cincinnati to St. Louis, returning only in time 
to take up one’s work again. is indicative of a bond 
of sympathy and affection which is often conspicuous 
by its usual absence between teacher and pupil. “The 
Big Man” beamed over Walter Chapman’s triumph with 
the childlike delight in another’s success which is alto- 
gether characteristic of him. 

Walter Chapman's playing of the MacDowell second 
concerto showed unrfsual clarity of tone and phrasing 
and sound musicianship. <A slight tendency to constraint 
disappeared completely when he was called back to play 
the Godard “En Route.” ‘This was well done and clearly 
pleased his audience still further. 

The second bid for favor on the program was the an- 
dante cantabile for string orchestra hy Tschaikowsky, 
which, like all his compositions, was done by Max Zach 
in a way which he contrives to make intensely appealing. 
It was interesting to note the real enthusiasm that is 
meeting this sort of compositions at the “Pops.” It 
would seem to justify more of Tschaikowsky and other 
composers of. his ilk. 


Haydn’s “Creation” Well Received 


Another exhibition of Frederick Fischer’s ability to 
make oratorio interesting was given Tuesday night, 
November 20, when, with his Pageant Chorus of two 
hundred mixed voices, he gave a thoroughly worth- 
while performance of the Haydn “Creation.” The large 
audience which had assembled, was well rewarded by 
hearing Olive Kline, who has made a place for herself 
with the St. Louis public, and Henri Scott and William 
Wheeler, who needed no introduction. Every appear- 
ance of Mr. Fischer's chorus shows splendid response 
to unusually good direction and St. Louis has reason to 
be proud of the quality of work that it is doing. 

The setting, as it were, was well established by the 
opening bars of the orchestra, which throughout the ora- 
torio, sustained a gocd hackground for the _ soloists. 
Olive Kline, except for a slight hoarseness, which showed 
itself only occasionally, did interesting work all through 
and the trio was of especial charm. Henri Scott’s big, 
resonant bass was good to listen to and his solos were 
enthusiastically received. Mr. Wheeler was limited in 
scope by the score, which does not give as generously 
to tenor as to bass or soprano, but he made the 
most of his opportunity and was thoroughly enjoyed. 
The “Amen” brought into line with the soloists Irene 
Hackman a member of the chorus, whose warm con- 
tralto. voice was well blended with the others. The eve- 
ning was replete with pleasure because of the high excel- 
lence of the work by soloists, chorus and orchestra. 

The way of oratorio in these days, is none too smooth, 
and both Mr. Fischer and Walter Hennig, president of the 
Pageant Choral Society are to be highly commended for 
their unflagging interest and work in a form of music 
which has a real place of its own. Appreciation of this 
was made obvious by the large house: We look back to 
the “Creation” with pleasure and forward to the “Mes- 
siah,” December 27, in anticipation of another evening 
of interest. for which Mr. Fischer has chosen four solo- 
ists of unquestionable artistic. standards, Merle Alcock, 
grace Kerns, Lambert Murphy and Charles Galagher. 


Cherniavskys Delight Large Audience 


“They came, they saw, they conquered.” One does 
seldom hear an evening of chamber music in St. Louis, 
such as was giver Thursday night. November 22, at the 
Sheldon Memorial, by Leo, Jan and Mischel Cherniavsky. 
And seldom dees one ercounter praise showered upon 
newcomers in so generous a way as it was accorded the 
Cherniavskys. It is quite the most individual group of 
musicians one might meet in some time and the interest 
aroused by their unusual personalities and their music 
—so far in advance of what is usually presented in this 
line—prophesies another appearance later in the season. 
Considered individually, there is much to be said for each 
of three musicians who has conquered while so young, 
the technical difficulties of their instruments. White-heat 
temperament in Leo Cherniavsky’s playing of the Tschai- 
kowsky concerto, was kept in balance by the swiftly 
changing pictures hé wrought with his skill in pianissimo. 
Mischel, cellist, chose for his solo the “Variations sym- 
phonigues” by Boeilman, which displayed most effectively 
the big resonant singing and the eerie lightness with 
which he played ‘in interesting contrast. Jan, who is 
most delicate to book at, won his audience with the 
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immense volume of tone he developed in the Chopin 
group, contrasted with occasional almost unbelievable 
delicacy of touch. 

Two trio numbers showed their versatility in ensemble 
as well as solo work. The Schubert was beautiful but 
the most characteristic was the Rimsky-Korsakoff oriental 
romance which, by reason of the insistent rhythm 
and the sensuous song that runs through it, created an 
atmosphere that is rarely obtained without the aid of 
stage-craft. 

Harold Bauer, Soloist 

A program which was interesting in content was more 
interestingly given by Max Zach at the second pair of 
symphony concerts on Friday and Saturday, November 
23 and 24. Harold Bauer, soloist, could scarcely be called 
the assisting artist, since he was on the stage all of the 
time, with the exception of the opening number, the Bee- 
thoven “Lenore” overture. Mr, Bauer’s playing of the 
Schumann A minor concerto met with enthusiastic re- 
sponse. He has a wonderful insight into everything he 
plays but especially is this true of the Schumann. The re- 
cently made adamant no-encore rule was put to a severe 
test after Mr. Bauer's number but the ruling won out, 
much to the disappointment of his hearers. 

The following “Symphony of a French Mountain Air” 
by D'Indy, which was first played in this country fifteen 
years ago by Harold Bauer with the Boston Symphony, 
gave him golden opportunities for his art. The D’Indy 
has never been heard in St. Louis before, but we hope 
that its enthusiastic reception will give it place soon again. 
It is most interesting from every view and the exquisite 
shading Mr. Zach gave, defined” every possibility with 
crystalline clearness. St. Louis has not, for some time, 
had the pleasure of hearing more perfect ensemble than 
was present throughout this symphony, especially in the 
fast movement, which assumed a tempo that was little 
short of furious, but extraordinarily well accom- 
plished. Z. W. B. 


Artists for Next Humanitarian Cult Meeting 





The next concert to be given by the Humanitarian Cult 
at Carnegie Hall will be on November 30 at 8 o’clock. The 
artists to appear arc Cecil Arden, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, whose contribution to the program 
will be the “Samson and Delilah” aria, “Mon Coeur 
d’Ouvre a Ta Voix;” “Was I Not a Blade of Grass” 
(Tschaikowsky), and “La Morenita” (Buzzi-Peccia). 
Evelyn Starr, violinist, will render “La Folia” (Corelli), 
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“The Little Windmill” (Couperin-Press), and “Spanish 
Dance” (Sarasate). James Stanley, basso, will sing “Hear 
Me, Ye Winds and Waves” (Handel), “Honor and Arms” 
(Handel), “Rout Marchin’” (Stock), and “When the Boys 
Come Home” (Speaks). The accompanists will be Josef 
Adler, Eleanor Stauley and Maestro Buzzi-Peccia, who will 
assist his pupil, Miss Arden. 


New Yale School of Music Building 


At Yale University the Albert Sprague Memorial Hall 
was dedicated last Sunday. It is an edifice built for the 
Yale School of Music (started in 1894), and is reported 
to have cost $200,000. The new building was made possible 
through the generosity of Mrs. Albert Arnold Sprague and 
her daughter, Mrs. Frederic S$. Coolidge, in memory of 
A. A. Sprague, of the Yale class of 1859. At the inaugural 
last Sunday, Prof. Horatio Parker made an address, tracing 
the development of the present status of music in America. 
He admitted the debt that American music owed to Europe, 
but said that the development of music here was America’s 
own. Later, there was a concert by the Berkshire String 
Quartet. Mrs. Coolidge took as her guests from New 
York, in a special car, a large number of musicians and 
music lovers, 
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Her appearance at 
Second Biltmore Musical 
Just another success 
- 1451 Broadway, New York City 
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Management, WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc., Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 

















Eighth Time as Soloist With Woman’s Liter- 
ary Union, Portland, Me. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


The American Soprano 


Portland Daily Argus said:— 


“Miss Smith’s Recital Affords an Evening of Rare Pleas 
ure. Talented Portland Girl Wins New Laurels in Her Art 
in Home City.” 

“Miss Smith gave her audience a wonderful feast of music, 
for never before has she appeared to such advantage as at 
last evening's concert. 
making each and every one present feel that she was singing 
for them alone. 
close, she was positively captivating.” 


Address:—Ethelynde Smith - ~- 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 


In fact, she gave the utmost delight 


From the opening of the program until the 
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DAVID BISPHAM 


Instruction in Singing and Dramatic Recitation 
OPERA, CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
New and Beautiful Studio 
44 Weet 44th Street, New York 


LOW E 
Teacher of “The How of Singing” 


ORGANIST 
Studio: The Nevada, 2025 Broadway, N Y., Tel. 684 Columbus 


MORGAN KINGSTON 


TENOR 
Available for Opera, Oratorio and Recitals 
Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., New York 




















J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
t West sath Street, New York 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


CONDUCTOR OF PEOPLE'S PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
SAN FRANCISCO . . CALIFORNIA 








RUTH ST. DENIS 


Persona! Representative: KINCSBERY FOSTER. 25 West 420d St.. New York 


EVELYN STARR 


VIOLINIST 
Management: Hugo Boucek, 30 Wesi 36th St.. New York 


CHARLES HENRI de la PLATE 


341 Blanchard Building, Los Angeles 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 
Personal Management: DANIEL MAYER, 1003 Times Bidg., N. Y. 


Phone, Bryant 2640 
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HEAR VICTOR RECORDS 


New York City 





E Address: 226 West 97th Street. 





Heinrich Haver Katherine 


RELLAMANN|BELLAMANN 


PIANIST—LECTURER SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women—Columbia, South Carolina 


ALICE NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 


ENGAGED AT METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE SEASON 1916-17 


BALDWIN PIANO USED 
JOHN BROWN, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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The Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra 


EMIL OBERHOFFER, Conductor 
1917—15th Season—1918 


Midwinter and Spring Tours 
Now Booking 











Address Correspondence to 


WENDELL HEIGHTON, Manager 
Auditorium Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















MUSICAL COURIER 
BETSY WYERS, “THE DUTCH PIANIST” 


Betsy Wyers, known as “the Dutch pianist,” was born 
in Zutphen, Holland. As a child, she showed such decided 
talent for the piano that when she reached the age of 
twelve, she was sent to England to begin her musical edu- 
cation with her aunt, Anna Goedhart, who, at that time, 
was located in London, and at present is a most successful 
teacher in Cleveland. 

At the age of seventeen, Miss Wyers entered the Royal 
Hochschule in Berlin, but as her teacher, Prof. Oscar Raiff, 
died the same year, she continued her studies with Pro- 
fessor Jedliczka at the Stern Conservatory, Berlin, from 
which she was graduated. But it is to Artur Schnabel, the 
great Brahms and Schubert exponent, with whom she stud- 
ied privately for several years, that Miss Wyers owes her 
success in the concert field. 

Miss Wyers’ sister Bertha studied piano at the same time 
with Prof. Ernest von Dohnanyi at the Hochschule, and 
the two sisters made their debut in Berlin in two-piano re- 
citals, each also playing solos. Their Berlin recital was fol- 
lowed by several tours in Holland. Further joint concert 
plans, however, were interrupted owing to the marriage of 
Miss Wyers’ sister to a Dutch civil service official, necessi- 
tating her living in the Dutch East Indies. After her depart- 
ure, Miss Wyers canie to the United States, her aunt, Miss 
Goedhart, advising her to locate in Cleveland. Since com- 
ing to this country, Miss Wyers has played with great suc- 
cess in different cities, to which some of the following 
press notices will testify: 

The Chopin piano concerto*in F minor, played by Miss Wyers, 
was a performance of high order. This young artist has rare ability, 
her technic is facile, her poise, her repose of manner, her breadth 


of style and clarity of tone, her dignity of phrasing—in short, the 
authoritative character of her performance must command,—Cleve- 


land Leader. 


Miss Wyers is a pianist of exceptional ability. Her playing is 
marked by fine shading and expression and with ease and skill that 
commands favorable criticism and provokes hearty applause.—New- 
ark (N. J.) Evening Star. 


Miss Wyers is a thorough artist. Her playing is brilliant of exe- 
cution and full of expression. The audience was genuinely cap- 
tivated.—Toledo Morning Times. 
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BETSY WYERS. 
PUR MUL 
Miss Wyers. whose warm, sunny tone and excellent technic were 


greatly enjoyed by the audience, will be heard again with pleasure. 
—Erie (Pa.) Dispatch. 


Betsy Wyers, the Dutch pianist, made an excellent impression, 
playing with noble conception and dignified musicianship the beau- 
tiful B flat minor sonata of Chopin, The Liszt rhapsody was a 
brilliant performance, revealing big technic and excellent control 
of all the piano dyeonien~ieaiene (Ohio) Dispatch. 

Aside from her concert work, Miss Wyers has a large 
class of pupils, many of whom are teachers, who, accord- 
ing to Miss Wyers, are the most interesting of students. 

This coming season Miss Wyers, accompanied by her 
mother, is planning to spend several months in. the Dutch 
East Indies, where already a concert tour is being booked 
for her by the well known manager, Mr. Bucker, of Soer- 
abaya, Java, who last year managed Katherine Goodson’s 
tour there with such great success. 

Cleveland considers itself most fortunate in being able 
to number as fine an artist as Miss Wyers among its many 


musicians 
Klibansky Pupils Active 


A successful song recital was given by the pupils of 
Sergei Klibansky in the Educational Alliance, New York, 
on November 14. The program began with a Handel aria 
for soprano, by Martha Hoyt. Charlotte Hamilton, an un- 
usually gifted contralto, sang numbers by Quilter, d’Har- 
delot and Sanderson. Gilbert Wilson, basso, gave an aria 
from Mozart’s “Figaro,” with fine volume of tone and 
splendid interpretation. Frances East, mezzo-soprano, was 
heard to advantage in “The Year’s at the Spring,” by Mrs. 
Beach, Stassio Berini, a tenor with a wealth of tone, sang 
“Celesta Aida” with telling effect. Louise R. Keppel, a 
pupil of Leslie Hedgson, played a piano solo excellently. 
Lotta Madden, soprano, also a Klibansky artist-pupil, was 
to have sung, but was prevented from appearing by an- 
other engagement, All the pupils sang with the ease and 
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splendid diction characteristic of the products of the Kli- 
bansky studios. Cornelius Estill was the accompanist. 

Helen Weiller, contralto, sang at a concert given by the 
Arion Society in Brooklyn November 22. Martha Hoyt, 
soprano, has been engaged as substitute in one of New 
York’s largest churches. The first of the Klibansky studio 
musicales was given Wednesday, November 21. Betsy Lane 
Shepherd, soprano, is meeting: with great success on her 
Western tour. 


Eighty-eighth Meeting of Humanitarian Cult 


The Humanitarian Cult held its eighty-eighth meeting 
and concert at Carnegie Hall, New York, on Tuesday even- 
ing, November 20. The soloists of the interesting musical 
program were Helene Scholder, cellist; Richard Buhlig, 
pianist, and Christine Langenhan, soprano. 

Mme. Langenhan was heard in a Tschaikowsky group, 
which included “Sabit Tak Skoro,” “Scred Achumnavo 
Bala” and “Nitka Korolkov,” and later in Roger’s “Part- 
ing,” “Fair Lullaby” (Bauer), “Songs My Mother Taught 
Me” (Dvorak) and “Songs of the Gipsy” (Dvorak). The 
singer is well known as an excellent interpreter of Slavic 
songs, but it must be said that her singing of the English 
group gave considerable pleasure. Her voice is of a rich, 
even quality, and she exercises it with skill and precision. 
She was accorded a warm welcome and had to respond to 
several encores. 

Opening with the Chopin polonaise in C minor, nocturne 
in F minor and waltz in A flat major, Mr. Buhlig: displayed 
all the admirable qualities that have made him a much 
sought after pianist. Perhaps, however, the last mentioned 
number gave the most pleasure, played as it was with great 
delicacy and charm of manner. As his second group, the 
pianist rendered Albeniz’s cadiz, tango and seguidella. 

Miss Scholder was heard in the allegro appasionata 
(Saint-Saéns), “Chant au Soleil” (Rimsky-Korsakoff) and 
mazurka (Popper). Her skilful work won her much ap- 
plause. 
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The Philadelphia Orchestra and its director, Leopold 
Stokowski, were accorded an overwhelming ovation at the 
first Baltimore concert of this season, November 14. To 
the appreciation of the wonderful musical qualities of the 
organization, was added a patriotic appreciation of the 
orchestra’s action in subscribing for a large number of 
Liberty Bonds, After the dignified and inspiring rendition 
of the national anthem, with which the program opened, 
the echoes were awakened with salvos of applause and 
cheers. 

The symphony given was the exquisitely beautiful one of 
Kallinikow in G minor, a composition of which the sen- 
suous loveliness was brought out in full by the rich mellow 
tones of the string choirs, a quality in which this particular 
orchestra is unrivaled. . 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch followed the symphony with the sec- 
ond piano concerto of Rachmaninoff. This concerto gives 
little opportunity for the soloist to impress his individ- 
uality, as the solo instrument is treated, in the main, as a 
component part of the orchestra; but Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s 
brilliant technic was impressive and his playing of the 
adagio artistic in the extreme. ‘ 

The final number was a group of “Dances of the Polo- 
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vetski Maidens,” from Borodin’s 
‘Prince Igor.” These were played 
with an irresistible rhythm and col- 
oring. 

More Russian symphonic music 
will be heard here on Friday night, 
when the Baltimore Symphony Or- 


chestra, at its second concert, will 
present, under Director  Strube, 
Tschaikowsky’s _ fifth symphony. 


Irma Seydel will be the soloist of 
the evening. 


G. Thompson Williams at Hagers- 
town 


At the dedication of the new organ 
at St. James’ School, Hagerstown, a 
recital was, given by G. Thompson 
Williams, organist and choirmaster 
at St. Michael’s Church, assisted by 
Eugene Martenet, baritone. Mr. 
Williams, whose choir shares with 
Old St. Paul’s the honor of being the 
best in the State, played Bach’s toc- 
cata and fugue in D minor, Archer's 
andante in D, allegretto in B by Lem- 
mens, Hainworth’s offertory in D, 
the andante cantabile from Widor’'s 
fourth symphony, an evensong by 


Johnson, and “Alla Fuga” by Le 
Maigre. Mr. Martenet sang “Lord, 
God of Abraham” and “It is 
Enough.” 


Schumann-Heink at Ford’s Theatre 


Mme. Schumann-Heink gave a 
successful recital at Ford’s Theatre 
on Tuesday afternoon before one of 
the enormous audiences that always 
greets this great artist. The pro- 
gram was disappointing, being in 
many instances a replica of her last 
program here; but, after all, it was 
Schumann-Heink, and the public 
would throng to hear her in Bor- 
dogni Vocalises! 

Mme. Schumann-Heink also gave 
a recital for the troops at Camp 
Meade, and at the close of the recita! 
donated a generous check for the 
Y. M. C. A. work at the camp. 


Notes 

Last Friday’s Peabody recital was 
given by Maurice Dambois, the Bel- 
gian: cellist, assisted by Charles De- 
voe Leedy, a local pianist. M. Dam- 
bois created an excellent impression 
by his fine work. 

Roberta Glanville, soprano, gave 
the November recital at the Wom- 
an’s Club of Roland Park. 


ing in En 
Florence 


soprano; 


tante; 


HRA 


Geraldine Edgar, violinist, and Bruggeman, 
Mary Muller Fink, harpist, are giv- tenor; 
ing recitals at the Belvedere every 
afternoon and evening this week. 
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Mme. de Cisneros’ Patriotic Activity 


There is no artist in this country today who has done 
more, or who is doing more, for our soldiers and sailors 
than Eleonora de Cisneros. Her services are in de- 
mand on an ay erage of twice a week for these various 
patriotic calls, and it is no exaggeration to say that no 
one is more fitted than she to sing “The Star Spangled 
Banner” to our audiences, as Mme. de Cisneros is a born 
and bred American girl. Her original New York appear- 
ances were made at the Metropolitan under her maiden 
name of Eleonora Broad foot. 

On Thursday evening, November 15, Mme, de Cisneros 
sang at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. She opened the 
program with “The Star Spangled Banner,” and sang it 
with tremendous fervor and effect. Later in the evening, 
by special request, she added a few American songs, and 
finally wound up the program with “America.” The audi- 
ence overwhelmed the singer with an ovation such as is sel- 
dom witnessed in our local concert halls, On Friday evening, 
November 16, Mme. de Cisneros sang at the Fete des 
Allies at the Waldort-Astoria, New York. She was the 
outstanding feature of the proceedings, and after perform- 
ing a patriotic aria and songs, the management of the event 
insisted on additional numbers later in the entertainment, 
and Mme. de Cisneros set the crowd wild with enthusiasm 
by singing some old songs of America. On Saturday even- 
ing she represented Britannia at the big ag ng of “Hero 
Land” held at the Grand Central Palace, New York. The 
prima donna sang “Rule Britannia,” and it need hardly be 
said that she stirred the crowd to a frenzy of patriotic 
response. The Wald orf-Astoria féte aforesaid was a func- 
tion of high social importance, among those present being 
Governor and Mrs. Whitman, Lord and Lady Aberdeen, 
Ambassador Bakhmeteff of Russia, Ambassador Jusserand 
of France, and Mme. Jusserand, ex-Ambassador and Mrs. 
James W. Gerard, Mrs. Robert Lansing, Mrs. William G. 
McAdoo. Mrs. Newton D. Baker, Mrs. John Purroy 
michel, Mrs. Henry P. Davison, Mrs. George J. Gould, 
Hon. Marcus M. Marks, etc. 


John Bland’s Activities 


Calvary Ch< vir, John Bland, conductor, has been engaged 
to assist the Musical Art Society at its concert in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on December 20. Mr. Bland also has 
just been secured as conductor of the Musical Art Society 
of Long Island. 

Among Mr. Bland’s many artist-pupils, Arthur Davey, 


ADA SODER-HUECK, NEW YORK VOCAL 


Among her pupils are Walter Heckman, dramatic 
leading baritone with many musical productions; Eleanora Walsch, now sing- 
land; 
rake LeRoy, coloratura soprano; 
de Calve, dramatic 
Florence Martin, 
Marie Ellerbrook, contralto; 
Marian Ebeling, soprano; 
lyric soprano; Walter Wagstaff, baritone 
Sullivan, dramatic soprano; 
mezzo-soprano; 
Karl Reynard, tenor; and George Reimherr, 
cent New York recital much was heard in praise. 
and generally fine training being prominent features of his work. 
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AUTHORITY. 
tenor; Randall Kirkbride, 
prominent in concert and oratorio; 
Clara Osterland, contralto; Marie 
Marion Campbell, soprano; Yolanda Preszburg, 
lyric soprano; Martha Kranich, dramatic soprano; 
Eda Tepel, soprano; Gustav Brasch, basso can- 
H. H. Watt, baritone; Anna Hahn-Querer, 
Francesco Caruso, tenor; Edna Neville 
Daisy McGlashan, coloratura soprano; Augusta 
Helen Fischer-Hipkins, soprano; . E. Brisben, 
of whose singing at his re 
his remarkable breath control 


Elsie Lovell, contralto, 


soprano; 
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tenor, has been engaged to teach at the Detroit Musical 
Conservatory; Edward Towne, tenor, has been secured as 
soloist at the Webster Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Adele Braden, soprano soloist at the University 
Place Presbyterian Church, will give a recital in March at 
Aeolian Hall, New York. 


Cara Sapin in Louisville, ». Song Recital 


Cara Sapin, the noted Boston comralto, was enthusiasti- 
cally received at her song recital at the Woman’s Club in 
Louisville, Ky., November 1. Mrs. Newton Crawford was 
the accompanist. Mme. Sapin’s program included songs 
by English, French, German, Italian and Russian com- 
posers, as follows: “My Native Land,” Kaun; “By the 
Waters of Minnetonka,” Lieurance; “Way Down South,” 
Homer; “Alone,” Watts; “Daybreak,” Daniels; “Minne- 
lied,” Brahms; “Traum durch die Dammerung,” Strauss ; 
“Im Herbst,” Franz; “Liebesfeier,” Weingartner; aria “O 
Don Fatale,” from “Don Carlo,” Verdi; “Tes Yeux,” 
Rabey; “Mignonette,” Weckerlin; “Aquarelle,” Debussy ; 
“Psyche,” Paladilhe; “Triste est le Steppe,” Gretchaninoff ; 
“Not Words, Loye,” Tschaikowsky; “Floods of Spring,” 
Rachmaninoff ; “li Your Heart Wins the Rose,” John 
Mason Strauss; “A Song,” Mildred Hill. 

Mme. Sapin’s first appearance in L ouisville was evidently 
a great success. The reviewer of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal said: “Mme. Sapin sang so well in so many styles 
that one would not wish to confine he®&to a narrower 
field. She was, perhaps. at her best, as to both voice and 
style, in the aria ‘O Don Fatale,’ from Verdi's ‘Don Carlos.’ 
Here she showed not on'y a remarkable range and beauti- 
ful, smooth legato, but force, impre ssiveness and convic- 
tion, that revealed her as a genuine operatic artist. In the 
songs of Brahms, Strauss, Franz and Weingartner, Mme. 
Sapin passed the acid test of style by proving her ability 
to enter into and to convey to the hearer the mood of a 
song pure and simp ile. She can sing with restraint or with 
dramatic intensity, excelling, perhaps, in the latter mood ; 
she can convey the vast quiet sadness of the Russian 
Gretchaninoff, the delicate charms of Debussy, or the char- 
acteristic twang of a negro spiritual.” 

The critic of the Louisville Herald said: “Mme. Sapin 
has an astonishingly versatile interpretation. a splendid 
sense of poise and presentation, a charm and a_witchery 
that can neither be taught nor assumed.” The Louisville 
‘Times reviewer said: “Nature and art have combined to give 
this singer every requisite qualification, and the enthusiastic 
outburst which did not even wait for the conclusion of the 
accompaniment was sufficient evidence that the audience 
appreciated this achievement at its full value.” 
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YEATMAS GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers. 


318 WEST 8ad ST., NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 
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Frederick H. Haywood 


Offers “Universal Song.”” Twenty lessons in Voice Culture. 
“A vational and workable system.”—David Bispham, 
At the dealers, or 331 Wes: End Avenue New York 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management : ALMA VOEDISCH 25 'W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 
Personal Address: The Rockingham, 1744 Broadwey, N.Y. 


.d’ AUBIGNE 


Teacher of Singing 
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° MARCOSSON 


VIOLINIST 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS, SEASON 1617-18. 
Director Violin Department, Summer Chautauqua Insti- 
tution, Chautauqua, N. Y 
Permanent Address: MARCOSSON MUSIC SCHOOL, 807 The Arcade, Cleveland, 0. 


SAM S. LOSH 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 
Oratorio $8 $3 Lecture Recitals 
Conductor and Manager of the Apollo Chorus, Fort Worth, Texas 


Lehmann Violin School 


GEORGE LEBMANN —147 West 97th St, New York Cily 


rector 

AN IDEAL SCHOOL FOR THE BEGINNER 

AS WELL AS THE ADVANCED PLAYER 
A stafi of the ablest assistants to meet every student's needs. Free 
instruction in Theory of Music and Piano Playing A!! communica- 
tions should be directed to the Secretary MARY G. RUSSELL. 
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LESLEY MARTIN, 2e1 cane 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker ataon, Cora Cross, 
Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, ‘Nellie Hart, 
Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude Hutch 
eson, George Bemus, George Gillet, John Hen- 
dricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara, Horace wigs Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti, Marion Weeks, and many 
other singers now before the public in opera 
and church work. 





American Lyric Soprano 


DA COSTA 


NOW BOOKING 
Season 1915-16, 1916-17, prima donna of the Chemnitz Grand Opera Co. 


Management: JAMES DEVOE, Dime Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Residence, 226 West 70th Street, New York Phone: Columbus 9930 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Clarence Dickinson Lectures on “The Organ”—Adele 
Margulies Trio—Ward Pupils’ Recital—Speke- 
Seeley at State Federation—Warford Activities 
—Steinberg on Teachers—Love and Lea at 
Musicolony—Tonkiinstler Society Con- 
cert—Humiston * Plays and Lec- 
tures on MacDowell 


Liberty Quartet Sings—New York City Chapter Pro- 
gram—Modern Music Society Meeting—Capouillez, 
Assistant Choirmaster—Lisbet Hoffmann at the 
Walker School—Tschudi Organ Recital— 
Harold Stern’s Exquisite Playing— 

Nemser Violin Recital 


Clarence Dickinson delivered an illuminating and en- 
address, “The Development of the Organ,” 
before the American Guild of Organists, at Hotel 
McAlpin on November 20. He touched upon its origin, 
explained the action of the hydraulics, and showed an 
interesting picture of a pneumatic organ, with men tread- 
ine the bellows, as represented on the obelisk of Theo- 
dosia, in Constantinople. He traced the evolution of the 
instrument and illustrated the steps by which it attained 
is present character and power of expression. 

Several interesting organ cases were shown, some of 
them furnished with shutters painted by some of the most 
famous artists of the Middle Ages. 

The history of the variations and development of the 
keyboard, action, and of the pedal organ also were out- 
lined. The slides with which the address was illustrated, 
were from a collection Dr. Dickinson has been making 
for some years; several of them were made from photo- 
graphs he took of ancient organs in Europe. 

The address, somewhat amplified, will form a chapter 
in a book on which Dr. and Mrs, Dickinson have col- 
laborated, “Excursions in Musical History.” This will ‘be 
off the press within a week or two. 

Ward Pupils’ Recital 

Six young pupils of Antoinette Ward gave a piano 
recital at Mehlin Hall, Noventber 27. They were Ruth Coe, 
Jule Caswell, Gordon Phillips, Helen Hulsmann, Constance 
Hulsmann, Modena Scovill and Adelaide Viau. _ The 
special system of concentration and memory-training 
rivinated and developed by Antoinette Ward enables all 
tudents to memorize musical definitely, accurately and 
juickly. lt gives the player confidence, poise and control. 
A more detailed report of this concert wili follow next 
weck 


tertaining 


Adele Margulies Trio 
The first concert, fourteenth season, by the Adele 
Margulies Trio, Aeolian Hall, November 20, found the 
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hal! filled with a most attentive and. appreciative throng 
of listeners, The program began with Franck’s trio, op. 1, 
No. 1. The performance was lucid and effective, espe- 
cially the allegro molto. The clean-cut octave work and 
playing of passages by Miss Margulies were features. 
Bossi’s sonata in E minor, “full of serious mood, was 
played by Mr. Lichtenberg and Miss Margulies with 
splendid devotion. The Beethoven trio in B flat’ closed 
the program worthily. Throughout the evening the taste- 
ful and discreet use of the pedal hy Miss Margulies, as 
weil as her always beautitul tone, were noticeable. The 
next concert takes place the first week in January. 


Speke-Seeley at State Federation 


Henrietta Speke-Secley was the speaker at the musical 
conference of the State Federation of Women’s ‘Clubs in 
Albany. She made a plea for more and better ‘music in 
the home; for greater interest in the music in publie 
schools; for the encouragement-of local bands and orches- 
tras; for good, readable reference books on musical 
subjects in circulating public libraries; and for large and 
enthusiastic effort in community ‘work, such as pageants 
and masques. Especially should community singing be 
supported and encouraged, she said, not only as a help 
to a new national spirit in music which might arise out 
of the free, unconscious utterance, but as a great moral 
and spiritual force in welding us together in this time 
of unrest. 


Warford Activities 


Claude Warford, tenor and composer, is “having an 
especially busy teaching season, and doing considerable 
recital and concert work as well. In his lecture-recital on 
“Modern American Songs” he lends variety to the 
program by having another voice assist in the interpreta- 
tion of the numbers. In Ridgefield Park, N. J., for the 
Weman’s Club, Edna Peard, contralto, was the assisting 
artist. -At Woodside, L. L, under the auspices of the 
Public School Lecture course, he ‘was -aided by Tilla 
Gemunder, soprano, J 

On October 31 the first of a series Of student musicales 
was given sat the Warford studios in the Metropolitan 
Opera House Building. “November 10- Carl Rupprecht, 
baritone,“featuted Warford -Songs at the Hawn School of 
Speech’ Arts, Carhegie Hall, and on November 14, Mme. 
Buckhout*devéted ther composers’ afternoon to Warford 
compositiofis:” They were interpreted by Mme. Buckhout, 
soprano; Jessie* Rowe Lockitt, contralto; Frederick Gun- 
ther, baritone, and Claude Warford, tenor, who also 
played all of the accompaniments. 


Steinberg on Teachers 


Bernhard Steinberg, the well known baritone, cantor, 
and teacher of singing. in a recent isstie Of the “Tribune,” 
says many sensible things regarding the selection of one’s 
vocal teacher. The keynote of the article is contained in 
three paragraphs, as follows: 

It is of the greatest importance that a teacher of singing should 
be the possessor of a well-trained, correctly produced and perfectly 
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“His tone is rich and always beautiful.”—N. Y. Herald. 
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WHAT THE CRITICS SAY: 
“There are few blessed with a true individuality of tone and among these few is Charles Cooper.”’—N. Y. Evening 
“An artist of unusual gifts.” —H. E. Krehbiel in N. Y. Tribune. 
“There is something subtly pleasing in Mr. Cooper's playing.” Boston Transcript. 
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Address: Secretary to Charles Cooper, 61 W. 48th St., New York City 
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HENRI LA BONTE 
1439 Aeolian Hall 

New York City 
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solid musicianship. 





I am only too glad to speak in the highest terms of 
Henri La Bonte’s vocal art. 
tenor—a lovely rounded voice and reinforced with a 
] I have heard him sufficient times to 
form a careful opinion of his work. 

(Signéd) Charles Wakefield Cadman. 


Mr. La Bonte 


Is Now Booking 
Concerts, 
Recitals and 
Oratorio 


I regard him as a rare 
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controlled voice, for in my opinion, one cannot teach a subject he 
does not himself master. . . . 

Thorough musicianship and a natural capacity for imparting ideas 
is another requirement; it can only be acquired, if talented by birth, 
through long years of experience, and thorough study of the sub- 


Finally, a fine distinction should be drawn between a coach and 
a teacher of.singing. While a good teacher of singing is generally 
also a good coach, a coach is rarely, if ever, a competent teacher 
of singing. It is far better to have no teacher than an incompetent 
one. 


Love and Lea at Musicolony 


Linnie Love and Lorna Lea, the two ambitious singers, 
have purchased a corner lot, near the water front and 
park, at Musicolony. Following the lead of many well 
known singers, musicians and lovers of music, who own 
homes there, they have decided to spend their summer 
months at this delightful place, and intend to build an 
artistic bungalow where they can live and study. Lorna 
Lea has been playing the accompaniments for Mr. 
Quixamo, the young tenor, during the rehearsals of a new 
play in which he is soon to be seen. The Misses Love and 

are making successful appearances at the New 
Thought churches throughout the city, singing duets at 
Various services. 


Tonkiinstler Society Concert 


The* Tonkiinstler Society’s chamber music concert, No- 
vember 20, in the Myrtle Room of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
had as participants James P. Dunn, who played pieces of 
his own composition; Hanna Brocks-Oetteking, with Um- 
berto Martucci at the piano; John Ingram, violinist, and 
William Ebann, violoncellist. Mr. Dunn’s original “Theme 
and Variations” is full of sharp contrasts, and was played 
in excellent fashion. Mme. Brocks-Oetteking sang songs 
by the modern German composers, Mahler, Reger, Wolf, 
Pfitzner, Kreisler, and others by Scott and MacDowell. 
The next musicale takes place at Memorial Hall, Brook- 
lyn, December 4. 


Humiston Plays and Lectures on MacDowell 


William H. Humiston gave a talk, with piano illustra- 
tions, for the Pi Tau Kappa Club, Julia M. Off, president, 
November 10, at the residence of Mrs. Howard Duffield. 
Mr? Humiston played largely the better known works of 
the leading American composer, such as the “Woodland 
Sketches,” “Sea Pieces” and “New England Idyls.” His 
talk on the MacDowell music and the artists’ summer 
quarters maintained by Mrs. MacDowell and associates at 
Peterboro, N. H., interested the listeners exceedingly. 


Liberty Quartet Sings 


At the twentieth annual entertainment and reception given 
by the Ray Jackson Council No. 34 of the Sons and 
Daughters of Liberty, Palm Garden, November 16, the 
Liberty Quartet rendered a number of popular patriotic 
songs in a very creditable manner. The quartet is com- 
posed of Anna Hepburn, soprano; Violet Kelley, contralto ; 
Arthur Betterton, tenor, and Monte la Cour, bass. Miss 
Stahl was at the piano. These singers are all very capable, 
and gave much pleasure in both solo and concerted sing- 
ing. Miss Kelley and Mr. la Cour were among the solo- 
ists at Willis Avenue M. E. Church, November 25, when 
Adams’ Thanksgiving cantata, “A Golden Harvest,” was 
performed. 


New York City Chapter Program 


The New York City Chapter of the New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association, Warren R. Hedden, Mus. 
Bac., F. A. G. O., president, held their regular monthly 
meeting at Steinway Hall, November 27. A lecture on 
Alexandre Scriabine and his works was given by Alfred 
Laliberté and copiously illustrated with extracts from the 
works of Scriabine. There followed an open discussion 
on “The Missed Lesson Problem.” 


Modern Music Society Meeting 


Chamber music by Volkmar Andreae and Ernest Chaus- 
son was performed by the Elki Trio, November 23, at a 
meeting of the Modern Music Society at 133 Carnegie 
Hall. November 30, Hanna van Vollenhoven, ‘pianist, will 
give a program of modern and ultra-modern piano music. 
Chabrier, Debussy, Roger, Scriabine and Lambord will be 
some of the composers represented. Plans for December 
include a modern song recital, a woodwind evening, a 
Russian evening, and a two-piano recital. Artists engaged 
for these evenings include Nicholas Garagusi, David Hoch- 
stein, Gerald Maas, Robert Maitland, Henriette Michelson, 
Katherine Ruth Heyman and others. 


Capouilliez, Assistant Choirmaster 


F. Reed Capouilliez, basso cantante, soloist at the Cen- 
tral Baptist Church, has been appointed assistant choir- 
master of St. James’ Church. He is a singer of superior 
merit and, at the same time, a wide awake young artist, 
and well deserves his new appointment. 


Lisbet Hoffmann at the Walker School 


Lisbet Hoffmann, the pianist, whose public appearances 
in New York have redounded to her credit, is exceedingly 
busy with a large class of piano pupils at the Walker 
School, Simsbury, Conn. The dedication concert of the 
music hall in the newly finished school will occur soon. 
Various musical events are planned by Miss Hoffmann for 
the current season. 

Harold ‘Stern’s Exquisite Playing 

Harold Stern is a bandmaster during the summer at 
Brighton Beach, and violinist and director of the music 
at the Park Avenue Hotel in the winter. On a recent 
occasion his playing of “The Swan,” a Brahms Hungarian 
dance, and the organ performance of “A Perfect Day,” 
delighted the patrons of the hotel, and applause and en- 
cores rewarded the performers. 


Nemser Violin Recital 


David Nemser, violinist, gave a recital at Elks Hall, 
Yonkers, November 22, playing as his principal number 
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the Mendelssohn concerto in E minor, This, and works by 
Dvorak, Kreisler, Elman, Sibelius, Franck and Lamartini, 
showed Mr. Nemser’s excellent tone and technic. He is a 
violinist of refinement and good taste. 


Tschudi Organ Recital 


November 26, F, H. Tschudi, F. A. G. O., assisted by 
Mrs, Tschudi, soprano, gave an organ recital at the New 
York Institute for the Education of the Blind. He played, 
among other “novelties,” Dudley Buck’s concert varia- 
tions on “The Star Spangled Banner,” a fifty years’ old 
work which is not often heard. Beethoven’s “Prometheus” 
overture, which is nearer one hundred and fifty years old, 
was another organ novelty. The American composers, 
Demarest, Parker, Kinder and Spross, were also repre- 
sented on the program by organ or vocal pieces. 


Frida Bennéche’s Interesting Program 





_Frida. Benteche, the colorature soprano, native of this 
city and descendant of an old Huguenot family, who, 
before her return to this country, was successful at several 
European. opera’ houses, will give her first song recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Monday evening, December 3. Mme. 
Bennéche will include some unusual songs on her program, 
which follows: “Siisse Stille, sanfte Ruhe” (1729); “Ein 
holier Geist” ¢1697), Handel; “Phyllis Has Such Charming 
Graces.” H. L. Wilson; “The Lass With the Delicate Air,” 
Michael Arne; “Una voce poco fa,” from “The: Barber of 
Seville,” Rossini; “Liebestreu.” Brahms; “Marien- 
wiirmchen,” Schumann; “Wohin?” Schubert; “A des 
oiseux.” Hiie; “Il neige,” Bemberg; “Ruhig und in sich 
zufrieden,” from “Von der Vergniigsamkeit” (with double 
oboe obligato) and “Hort doch der sanften Fléten-Chor” 
from “Die Geburstagskantate” (with triple flute obligato), 
J. S. Bach; waltz, Morgenblatter,” Strauss. 


Fay Foster’s Artist-Pupils’ Recital 





The first of a series of recitals by artist-pupils of Fay 
Foster was given on Saturday afternoon, November 17, 
at the Wanamaker Auditorium, New York. Miss Foster, 
whose artistic work as composer and teacher has earned 
for her an enviable place in the musical life of the metrop- 
olis, presented on this occasion seven pupils, who again 
demonstrated that her method is productive of convincing 
results. The program comprised songs and arias by 
Tschaikowsky, Ethelbert Nevin, James H. Rogers, Fay 
Foster, Harry Gilbert, Puccini, Ferrata, La Forge, Deems 
Taylor, Clutsam, Henri, Hopekirk, J. A. Carpenter, Linn 
Seiler, O. Schninka and Teresa del Riego. Miss Foster’s 
accompaniments, as always, were marked with musicianly 
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The Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor, with Hans Kindler, cellist, presented 
an excellent program to an audience that completely filled 
Gray s Armory on Thursday evening, November 22. More 
brilliant orchestral playing has seldom been heard at the 
symphony concerts, and more enthusiasm has never been 
displayed. Beethoven’s fifth, the principal offering, was 
given a wonderful reading. The other orchestral numbers 
were Weber’s “Oberon” overture and the “Dances of the 
Polovetzki Maidens,” from Borodin’s “Prince Igor.” 

The soloist, Hans Kindler, was heard in Tschaikowsky’s 
“Variations on a Rococo Theme.” Mr. Kindler’s tone is 
exceptionally warm and sympathetic and his technic bril- 
liant. He was recalled many times but declined to give 
an extra number. 


Fortnightly Musical Club Concert 


At the second afternoon concert given by the Fortnightly 
Musical Club, Tuesday afternoon, November 20, at the 
Knickerbocker Theatre, 2 program was presented by three 
of its members, assisted by Elmer Hoelzle, tenor. Muriel 
Abbott, violinist, and Mrs. Lester Askue, pianist, played 
the Brahms sonata, op, 100, and Miss Abbott was also 
heard in a group of charming pieces by Rameau, Monsigny 
and Paganini-Kreisler. Clarice Balas, who is a pianist of 
marked ability, played « capriccio and intermezzo from 
Brahms, “Rondo Brillant,” Weber, and “Rhapsodie Hon- 
groise,” Liszt. She has a beautiful touch and brilliant 
technic, and her playing won for her much applause, com- 
pelling her to return to the stage several times to bow 
acknowledgments. Mr. Hoelzle contributed two groups 
of songs in a pleasing style. The accompanists were Mrs 
Askue and Mrs. C. F. Miller. 


Tencr Riendeau Illustrates Lecture 


Raoul Riendeau, tenor, a talented and most promising 
pupil of Celestine Cornelison, will illustrate Dr. Elliott 
Field's lecture on Eugene Field, to be given at the Bol- 
ton Avenue Presbyterian Church on December 14, with 
songs, which are the settings of Eugene Field’s poems. 
Geraldine Canavan, soprano, another talented pupil, will 
also sing on this occasion. Mr. Riendeau is tenor soloist 
at Trinity Cathedral, and is rapidly becoming known in 
Cleveland. He undoubtedly will be heard in concert later 
in the season. 


Notes 


Allen McQuhae, tenor, pupil of Felix Hughes, appeared 
as soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter 
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evening, November 22. Mr. McQuhae sang “Cielo e¢ 
Mar,” from “Gioconda.” 

At the State-Wide Singers’ Concert held at Gray's 
Armory, Friday evening, November 23, Sol Marcosson, 
violinist, played numbers by Sarasate, Kreisler, Brahms, 
Drida and Cui. Belle Fauss was the accompanist. B. F. 


“The Half Has Never Been Told” 





Elizabeth Wood, contralto, has returned to New. York, 
after having made several very successful appearances in 
the South. On Monday evening, November 12, Miss Wood 
gave the opening recital in the first University Concert 
Series, before students of the University of Alabama, Tus 
caloosa, Ala. In a program, made up of compositions by 
Secchi, Sgambati, Manney, Quilter, Hahn, Godard, Tirin 
delli, Saint-Saéns, Arensky, Schumann, Franz, van Eyken, 
Mrs, Beach, Burleigh, Huerta and Oley Speaks, Miss Wood 
charmed her audience by the beauty of her voice and the 
excellence of her interpretations. “This beautiful singer 
laid a spell upon her hearers,” declared the Tuscaloosa 
News. “At her will, deep, magnificient tones and crash 
ing chords were followed by singing tones of such beauty 
that the splendid technic displayed by this contralto was 
forgotten. Superb climaxes were not lacking—-Miss Wood's 
singing soothes and makes one dream. Again, she reaches 
dramatic heights, holding hearers spellbound, and her sus 
tained tone is marvelous. Never has a Tuscaloosa audi- 
ence been given the privilege of hearing a more satisfying 
singer. Great things have been said of Miss Wood's voice, 
but the half has never been told, Truly hers is a price- 
less gift from (sod, and her execution and interpretation 
of each number on her thoroughly pleasing program was 
well nigh faultless.” 


Much Demand for the MacDermids 





There is great demand for the services of Sibyl! Sammis 


MacDermid and James G. MacDermid, the gifted soprano 
and prominent composer husband, respectively. The Mati 
nee Musical Club of Philadelphia engaged this artist couple 
to present a group of Mr. MacDermid’s songs on its pro 
gram Tuesday, November 20, at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Several members of the club also appeared, singing one 
or more of the numbers from MacDermid’s prolific pen 
Before returning to Chicago, Mrs. MacDermid sang on a 
program with William Zeuch, organist, in Boston. 


Duncan Robertson in Canada 





Duncan Robertson, baritone, is in Canada giving a series 
of song recitals for the benefit of the Red Cross. At his 
first recital in Chatham, Ontario, he will have as assisting 
artist, Giulia Mercurio, lyric soprano, also of New York 





insight. 


Damrosch, conductor, in Youngstown, Ohio, Thursday 

















Triumphs on Auditorium Stage as 
“TOSCA”’ 








Miss Fitziu’s voice is of rich timbre, 
ample volume, good range with genuine 
sang with power, 


force.—Karleton 


dramatic talent. She 
and acted with great 
Hackett—Evening Post. 


Miss litziu’s voice of pleasing quality 
rang out clear and true, and the public de- 
manded a repetitiom of the “Vissi d’arte.” 
Her conception is a decidedly human 
“Tosca,” and hers was a success with the 
public from the first scene—Herman Dev- 
ries—Evening American. 


Miss Fitziu Scores as “Tosca” 

Miss Fitziu’s interpretation was a fin- 
ished, and well thought out performance. 
She was extremely lovely to look at. She 
vocally was thoroughly competent, and was 
received with such thoroughly demonstra- 








Debut With Chicago Opera 
Association, November 20 
















































Repetition of “Vissi d’arte” Aria 
Demanded and Twelve Curtain 
Calls After Second Act 











tive approval that it ought to satisfy any 
prima donna.—l/enrietta Weber—Chicago 


Examiner 






Miss Fitziu is endowed with youth, at 
tractive stage presence, and powerful so 
prano voice, and was at her best in the 
purely vecal representation of the role 
The “Vissi d’arte” aria was accorded great 
applause by the audience and could well 
have been repeated.—Maurice Rosenfeld— 


Daily News 







Miss Fitziu’s voice is of youthful fresh 
quality. More than average good looks, a 
radiant personality, and a complete knowl 
edge of what gestures, movements and pos 
tures, were called for in the role-—Edward 


C. Moore—Daily Journal 














Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
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“Julia Claussen Fulfills Her Mission, 
Which Is to Make People Happy 
Through the Lure of Music” 


The above heading sounedti in the Houston Chronicle of 
November 8, following Madame Claussen’s recital in that 
large Texas musical center. The following review by Ar- 
lette Cranford, the distinguished critic on the Houston 
Chronicle, speaks volumes for Madame Claussen’s ever- 
lasting popularity throughout the country: 


lovers Wednesday at the Majestic 


An assemblage of real music 
twilight recital oogrem of 


Theatre enjoyed Julia Claussen in a 
ich merit, such wondrous beauty as one is seldom privileged to 
hear, Madame Claussen sang under the auspices of the Texas 
Woman's Fair Association, and that fact alone places musical Hous 
ton irretrievably in debt to the association. One remembers the 
stage setting, the baskets of glorious chrysanthemums 
whose suggestions of genuine and enduring characteristics seemed 
emblematic of the singer's work with the magnificently gowned 
singer all as a dream fancy and only remembers it at all because 
he noted it before Madame Claussen began her program. With the 
first note of song all is forgotten but the glorious art of the singer. 
It is needless to speak of Madame Claussen’s remarkable vocal 
ental endowment, her splendid voice training, all 
of which mbine to make her interpretations true marvels of art. 
One does not anal y ze Madame Claussen's singing. Rathér the re 
“perfect, ‘wonderful."” The critic grasps the 
directing with judicious estimate of all musical 
once, It is that artistic soul which 


exquisite 


equipment, her 


comments 
1 of the artist, 
and surrenders at 
rank 
Claussen elected to wield the painter’s brush, her 
canvases would have brought her fame; had she adopted the drama 
she would have crowded the playhouses; had she 
chosen literature as her field of endeavor she would have touched 
the hearts of all who read. But one glories in that she has chosen 
music, whose experiences to sensitive natures defy verbal phrasing, 
and is doubly grateful that through modern achievements in scien 
tifie lines, such art will not be lost when the voice has been stilled. 
Madame Claussen says the mission of music is to “make us 
happy As its apostle she fulfills that mission, lending not the 
happiness which tends to self satisfaction and contentment, but the 
noble happiness which gives inspiration to greater victories in true 
living-——the happiness of delicately blended joy and pain in judicious 
proportions for finest development 
One intuitively recognizes that Madame Claussen is a woman 
and an artist of growth, Her perfect subordination of personal con 
siderations to her art guarantees that. She has grown since her last 
visit to Houston, Always an earnest, convincing artist, there has 
crept into her work a more pronounced seriousness, This was most 
clearly apparent in her marvelous rendition of Tschaikowsky’s “A 
Legend.” When one talks to Madame Claussen upon national 
conditions and sees reflected in her eyes the pain and sorrow 
which the artistic temperament, in its sympathetic response to 
human exp its great capacity for suffering, and its tendency 
to extremes realizes that Madame Claussen has 
suffered more man or woman who sees, be- 


claims supreme 
Had Madame 


as a profession 


riences 
can ne 


than does the 


t escape, he 
average 
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yond the glamour of the parade, the horror of the grim battlefield. 
Madame Claussen has seen and felt. Hence her added power as an 
artist. 

While Madame Claussen is classed as a contralto, she herself claims 
that she may be admitted to the mezzo-soprano ranks. That there 
is justice in her claim was demonstrated in her rendition of the 
opening program number, by Lully, which pictures deep forest 
growth with the emotions it awakens. The delicate modulations, the 
exquisite coloring in the Chausson “Papillons’” made the number 
unforgettable, while in the closing Faure selection of the group 
there was given some insight into the great dramatic  osommonal 
of the singer, later Bem - as the program progress 

The Beethoven number stands prominently forth in the ‘ulnds of 
music lovers, as does the Liszt number, the powerful Meyerbeer 
aria, the Grondahl selection of the Scandinavian group, the Gounod 
number, the unusually appealing lullaby, the Tschaikowsky legend 
and two glorious encores, the MacFadyen “Inter Nos,” heard upon 
Madame Claussen’s former visit, and Grie; “Swan,” given as 
encores, Other encore selections were the Se “Pastoraie” and 
Purcell’s “Passing By,” of a simplicity of charm pee pleas- 
ing: The aria of “Fides” from “Le Prophete,” one of Madi adame 
Claussen’s masterpieces in opera, was superb. The vigor and fresh- 
ness of the number with its dramatic intensity can find no finer 
interpreter than Madame Claussen and the passionate devotion of 
the mother heart in consolation and comfort to the son who has 
just relinquished his sweetheart to her pursuers was sensed by the 
listener. 

Madame Claussen prefaced her program with the national anthem 
of her adopted country, for though born Swedish, Madame Claus- 
sen is now an American and loves the land which has proven so 
generous a stepmother to her in appreciation and gifts of fame 
and honor. One might write pages upon the powerful appeal of 
the “Inter Nos,” upon the perfect interpretation of “The Swan,’ 
and then would feel that he had slighted other offerings, for each 
had its individual excellencies and all left nothing to be desired. 


National Opera Club’s Exceptional Program 


The National Opera Club of America, Katherine von 
Klenner, president, has the reputation of providing fine 
talent at its meetings, but at the last meeting which 
was held on Friday evening, November 23, at the Waldorf 
Astoria, the program was exceptionally fine. Fernando 
Carpi, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Max 
Gegna, Russian cellist, were the artists. In addition to 
this, there were two numbers rendered artistically by the 
new chorus of the club, under the able direction of Romu- 
aldo Sapio. They sang the choruses from “I Lombardi” 
and “Queen of Sheba,” in which their work was such that 
both numbers were repeated, 

Mr. Carpi’s singing of “Una furtiva lagrima,” 
“Elisir d'Amore,” was nothing less than beautiful. 
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hest known American accompanists, who has assisted 
important artists appearing on the American concert 
stage within the last five or six years. 
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voice was resplendant in richness and clarity, and he sang 
with feeling and case, at no time forcing his voice to 
obtain the desired effects. His natural efforts immediately 
captivated his hearers, who demanded an encore. In ap- 
preciation of the pleasure Mr. Carpi had given to the mem- 
bers of the National Opera Club, Mme. Von Klenner made 
the singer an honorary member of the organization and 
presented him with the gold button, which only members 
are permitted to wear. 

Max Gegna played the second movement from Dvorak’s 
concerto and the Von Goens scherzo. His work gave great 
pleasure—as the president expressed it, “a singing of the 
cello.” He, too, gave a charming encore. He was ac- 
companied by Emanuel Balaban, pianist. 

Last, but not least, came the operalogue of “La Bohéme,” 
admirably given by Havrah Hubbard, lecturer, and Claude 
Gotthelf, pianist. Conmment upon the combined efforts of 
there two artists is not necessary, inasmuch as their work 
with the club was established long ago. 


Elizabeth Parks Tells War Experiences 


Elizabeth Parks-Hutchinson, the American soprano, who 
recently returned to this country after having spent five 
months in British army. camps, befriending and singing to 
the soldiers, is now idee her bit for American boys. One 
week was spent at Camp Devon, Ayer, Mass., where her 
excellent singing and delightful personality won for her 
the enthusiastic admiration of the soldiers. 

But this patriotic work is not interfering with Miss 
Parks’ professional duties, On December 2, she will appear 
at Hackensack, N. J., and on December 11, a metropolitan 
engagement is booked for her. 

Since her return from abroad, there has been such a 
demand for her own story of her experiences, that Miss 
Parks is now accepting engagements, wherein she combines 
an address with the songs the soldiers loved. Six en- 
gagements have already been filled. She has also appeared 
at Montclair, N. J., and Newark, N. J., at the graduating 
exercises of the Presbyterian Hospital nurses, Critics 
assert that Miss Parks is unusually gifted as a public 
speaker, and with such a subject her programs cannot fail 
to attract wide attention. 


Jessie Fenner Hill Pupils in Recital 


Jessie Fenner Hill presented a large number of artist- 
pupils in a recital under the auspices of the Board of Ed- 
ucation and Community Centres Association on Sunday 
afternoon, November 11, in Public School No. 34, Jersey 
City, N. J. An audience of more than one thousand at- 
tended. The participants were Martha Boyd, Julia For- 
rest, Mae C. Ford, Mrs, Paul Fischer, Mrs. N. W. Leard, 
Mrs. Leo Krieleshcimer, Jeanette Thomas, Gertrude H. 
Howrigan, Mrs. Francis Sebel Gottlieb, John Walsh, Julia 
M. Silvers and David Perlberg. 


Eddy’s Coming Organ Tour 


Clarence Eddy, the renowned organist, will open the 
new organ at Saint Teresa College, Winona, Minn., on 
December 6. This will be followed by other recitals, after 
which he will return to San Francisco, his home, in time 
for the Christmas services. Later he plans an extended 
tour, similar to that of last year, when he travelled across 
the continent and gave nearly one hundred recitals in all 
sections of the United States. Associated with him in 
some recitals is George Wharton James, the author and 
orator. The latter will give illustrated lectures on Cali- 
fornia and the Southwest. 


Mari Mario’s First New York Appearance 


Mari Mario, the prominent baritone, will make 
his first New York appearance at the Globe Club, New 
York, on December 16. 
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Christine Miller’s Aeolian Hall Recital 





It was a very interesting and interested audience that 
Christine Miller's New York recital at Aeolian Hall 
brought forth, and it was a fine example of community 
singing when Miss Miller irvited all to join in the final 
verse of the “Star Spangled Ranner.” Noted among 
“those present” who helped swell the ensemble were 
Florence Hinkle-Witherspoon, Mischa Elman, David Bis- 
pham, Mary Jordan, Adelaide Fischer, Havrah Hubbard, 





CHRISTINE MILLER, 


The American contralto, who is now on tour fulfilling twenty-three 
engagements, during the thirty days of November, of the sixty 
appearances booked for her before the new year. 


Oscar Saenger, Frank La Forge, Harry Burleigh and 
Oley Speaks, Also present were representatives of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, besides many others 
prominent in the art'stic and business ends of the musical 
profession. 


Frieda Hempel “Drumming Up” 





Grand opera makes almost as many demands on its 
stars as the movies do. At least, that is the impression 
of Frieda Hempel, who just now is picking up her tech- 
nic in drumming for the revival of the “Daughter of the 
Regiment” next week at the Metropolitan. Drumming 
is not wholly a new art with the soprano, as Maria, the 
dashing vivandiere, was one of her most popular roles 
abroad and her drum solo always was hailed as the most 
rollicking event of the performance. New costumes and 
a new drum will mark Miss Hempel’s return to a role 
she has not sung for six years. The revival will come 
almost as a novelty to New York opera goers, as the 
opera has not been given here for fourteen years—Mme. 
Sembrich then singing the title role. The military spirit 
and brilliant comedy of “The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment” always has made it a great favorite. 


Sousa in Detroit 





John Philip Sousa and his band of three hundred play- 
ers from the Great Lakes Naval Training Station, Chi- 
cago, were in Detroit recently to assist in the navy week 
activities there. The band played, paraded and took mu- 
sical part in many of the patriotic events, and both the 
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famous Lig ppagi omic wd and his players were made the 
recipients of a tremendous and constant ovation during 
their stay in Detroit. 


Edmund J. Myers’ “Revelation” 





The following is reprinted from Edmund J. Myers’ book- 
let, “A Revelation to the Vocal World”: 


Every correct, beautiful and artistic tone is the result of certain 
conditions; conditions that are definite and .absolute in order to 
be right and artistic. These conditions are in accord with nature. 
They are nature’s demand. Without them artistic, beautiful tone 
is impossible. They are not this man’s method, or that man’s sys- 
tem, or any method, right or wrong. They are nature’s demands. 
Method, right method, is simply the best way of studying, under- 
standing and mastering them. 

We are considering here only the true conditions of tone. There 
are many artificial unnatural conditions, some of which we will con- 
sider later on. Here we have to do with things artistic and natural. 

The first important condition is that of equal pressure and resis- 
tance before mentioned, a balancing of the two physical forces, the 
motor power and controlling force. This force, we have found, takes 
all effort from the throat and places it on the strong muscles of 
the body, where it belongs. It should be remembered that the 
throat was pate to sing but not to sing with. 

The second condition is automatic form and adjustment of the 
organ of sound due to equal pressure and resistance. This is the 
great and wonderful principle of automatic breath control, the 
least known among singers, but the most powerful technical control 
of the voice. 

The third condition is inflation of the cavities, and the 
of the larynx, the true technical, reinforcing power. 

The fourth condition is approximation of the breath bands, 


ventricles 


due 
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to correct adjustment. As before said, the real breath controlling 


power. — 
The fifth condition is absolute freedom, the removal of all re 
straint, of all obstruction, the result of automatic form and adjust 


ment. 

The sixth condition demanded by Nature is placing and reflection. 
the true technical, resonating and reinforcing condition or power 
of the voice, 

These conditions are all separate and distinct conditions, and yet 
are so allied, are so correlated, that it is impossible to fully develop 
one without the others. Owing to this interdependent state of the 
true conditions of tone, I have mentioned certain things in a little 
different way under different headings. I do this because it is 
impossible to avoid it, and for the greater reason that they are so 
important that they will bear repetition many times over. Some 
readers will catch the idea under one paragraph, and some under 
another, 

All these found, are developed in one way 


conditions, we have 





only, and that is through a certain system of free, flexible, vital 
izing movements, 
Gesines 
Peace has its triumphs as well as war and nowhere 


more than in the realm of music. The above heading does 
not refer to the surrender of bodies of soldiers on the 
field of battle, but to the statement of the reviewer in the 
Wichita (Kans.) Beacon of November 10, after hearing 
Arthur Hackett sing at the Melba concert: “Arthur 
Hackett captured the audience in his very first song ‘Le 
Reve.’ His voice is pure lyric.” And three days later, 

when the tenor sang at the civic concert course in Dayton, 
Ohio, the Dayton Journal critic said that “Arthur Hackett 
won his hearers at once.” What an opportunity for a 
press agent.—‘Kansas captured and Ohio won within a 
space of seventy-two hours.” 
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Arthur Middleton Engaged for Newark Festival 


One of the first artists to re engaged by C. Mortimer 
Wiske for his annual Newark (N. J.) Music Festival is 
Arthur Middleton, the great American baritone whose re- 
markable singing at his recent Aeolian Hall recital is still 
the talk of musicians in New York. 


Charles W. Clark Wins Praise 


Charles W., 


noon added another 


Clark's Chicago recital last Sunday after- 
success to the famous baritone’s al- 
ready lengthy list, and he acclaimed by press and 
public alike. On the same afternoon there were seven 
other concerts and Herman Devries, the eminent critic 
on the Chicago Americ an, said: “Charles W. Clark is 
the headliner in today’s recapitulation of musical pilgrim- 
ages in the concert loop.” Further Mr. Devries said: 


was 


the at one listened to this excellent 
singer. “The Gospel of Pan” and “Drink to Me Only With Thine 
yes” were given with rare suavity of tone, especially the latter, 
which was a genuine masterpiece in miniature. Mr. Clark is to be 
commended for the sincerity and beauty of his artistic expression. 

repeat my last year’s word of encomium: “Mr, Clark is master 
of the sung word.” 


It was with renewed pleasure 


Other opinions are the foliowing: 
For many years Mr. Clark has been one of the foremost native 
representatives of what may be called interpretative singing, as 


distinguished from singing that consists merely in opening the mouth 





CHARLES W. 
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CLARK, 


and allowing sounds, more or less pleasant, to come out of it. He 
demonstrated his excellence again in the program yesterday.—Chi 
cago Herald. 

Mr. Clark was in fine voice and he understands the art of singing 
songs. Ile not only brings out the meaning of them but makes 


his sympathetic way of doing them 
in the back row and each word came 
had spoken a few feet away, 
after distinctness.—Evening Post 


them things of great charm by 
and his vocal command, I sat 

to me as clearly as though it 
yet with no sense of straining 


been 
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Albany, N. Y.—A chorus of 300 voices, with an orches- 
tra of forty, Fred W. Kerner directing, presented the 
inspiring cantata, “The City of God,” by Alexander 
Matthews, before a large audience. The event was given 
inder the auspices of all the Lutheran churches of this 
city and Rensselaer, and proved a triumph for Mr, Ker- 
ier and his musicians. Particularly good was the unac- 
companied chorus, “Come Unto Me,” given with marked 
heauty of tone and flawless pitch, Another fine chorus 
Awake, Awake,” sung with precision of attack and 
beauty of tone and shading. Thomas de Stefano was 
concertmaster, and the soloists included Mrs. Christian 
lr, Martin Frederick J, Maples, tenor, and Ed- 
mund Northrup, baritone. Another impressive feature 

f the splendid program was the full vesper service of 
the Lutheran Church, with the accompaniment of the 

tra, the orchestration having been arranged by 
rner. Such was the artistic success of the cantata 
vesper services that a committee of musicians 

e endeavoring to persuade Mr. Kerner to form a large 
mixed chorus with the orchestra, the only one of its 
kind, to present similar offerings and other musical 
yorks at least semi-annually The Monday Musical 
chorus, Frank Sill Rogers directing, held its first 
for rehearsal and organization in the Emmanuel 
Baptist Church, Julia M. Verch acting as registrar 
Ofhcers for the chorus will be elected later. A mf- 
cale was given recently at the home of Mrs. Michael 
1). Reilly. Among those taking part were Mrs. John J. 
Carey, Mrs. John T. Taaffe, Elizabeth Kelly and J. Em- 
met Wall. Mrs. Carey's numbers included the aria from 


wis 


soprano 


mecting 
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“La Gioconda,” Campbell-Tipton’s “Spirit Flower” and 
Margaret Lang's “Mavourneen.” Mrs. Carey sang “The 
Star Spangled Banner” at the formal opening of the 
Cosmovilla———The Harmonic Circle of the Academy of 
the Holy Name has as artists this season Eleanore 
Payez, Edna M. Walsh, Margaret L. Hart, Alice F, Mc- 
Eneny, Irene Cooley, Helene M. Voyer, Agnes Jones, 
Marjorie McDonough, May Barry, Grace W. Callahan 
and Berthe Denis. The officers are: Marion C. Mur- 
ray, president; Luella Nickson, secretary; Katharine 
Wansboro, assistant; Irene Nagle and Gertrude Geary, 
treasurer; Virginia Cantwell, chairman; Agnes Curran, 
business manager, and Anna Breslin, assistant———Dr. 
Harold W. Thompson, organist and director of music at 
the First Presbyterian Church, is presenting special 
composers’ programs this fall. Recently he gave a re- 
cital composed of the works of James H. Rogers. Dr. 
Thompson will present his choir in Edmund Turner’s 
“Festival Song” soon. Lowell D. Kenny, tenor, of Rut- 
land, Vt., will succeed Lawrence Dick as soloist of the 
quartet at the First Presbyterian Church, when Mr. Dick 
leaves for a national army training camp. .This is the 
second change inthe choir this fall, Marietta White suc- 
ceeding Grace Klugman Swartz as soprano._——Mfrs. 
Walter L. Hutchins sang a group of songs before the 
Woman’s Association of the Memorial Baptist Church 
recently, Eloise Lansing Batchalder, accompanied by 
Mrs. John H. McCormack, sang several selections at 
Settlement House.—~—William L. Widdemer, organist 
and choirmaster of the Madison Avenue Reformed 
Church, is arranging a series of special musical events 
for the winter and early spring.——At the sixty-fifth 
anniversary of the choir of the Cathedral recently, the 
Gounod “Messe Solenelle” was sung, with Prof. L. A. 
du Mouchel at the organ. Greta Torpadie will be the 
soprano soloist at the first concert of the season of the 
Mendelssohn Club, December 6. Henri la Bonte, tenor, 
will also appear with the club at this time.——The K. of 
C. Choir, Stephen F. Moran, directing, is rehearsing the 
I, Mitterer mass.——Esther D. Keneston will accom- 
pany Mrs. Peter Schmidt in violin numbers at the Ball- 
Schmidt recital, December 5.——A group of Albanians 
attended the piano recital of Sam Charles in Aeolian 
Hall recently.--—Regina L. Held, violinist; Mrs. Daniel 
S. Benton, soprano, and the Harmony Club, Helen M. 
Sperry, directing, appeared in concert. recently.——R. 
Anthony Zita, violinist, has among his collection of in- 
struments a Jacob Hendrik violin, made in Amsterdam, 
Holland, in 1704.——-Jeska Swartz, the Albany mezzo- 
soprano now appearing with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, writes that she is well and busy. Mme. Swartz, 
who is Mrs. Charles Morse, of Brookline, Mass., in pri- 
vate life, was heard here last season with the Cincinnati 
Orchestra.——-The Boston Opera Company appeared 
here recently, giving two fine performances of “Tales of 
Hoffman” and “Rigoletto,” I. Leotti conducted. Chief 
honors in the Offenbach work went to Saramé Raynolds 
as Giuletta. She also appeared at the opening of the 
performance singing “The Star Spangled Banner,” while 
Barbara Maurel sang “The Marseillaise” at the conclu- 
sion. In “Rigoletto” Ada Navarette was an impressive 
Gilda and Eduard Jazaru sang the title role. Mme. 
Navarette’s “Caro Nome” was excellently sung, and the 
familiar quartet was much enjoyed by the enthusi- 
astic house, many of the listeners being of the Latin 
race. 

Amarillo, Tex.—The Philharmonic Club, organized in 
1905, is studying charal, modern opera, artists and com- 
posers and folk music this year. Puccini's “Tosca,” Wolf- 
Ferrari's “The Secret of Suzanne” and “Le Donna 
Curiose,” Massenet’s “Manon,” Charpentier’s “Louise,” 
Henry Hadley'’s “Azora,” De Koven’s “Canterbury Pil- 
grims” are among the operas listed. Fay Foster and John 
Alden Carpenter will share one program, and one entire 
meeting will be devoted to the life and works of Mana 
Zucca. Both piano and vocal numbers by this gifted com- 
poser will be performed. The officers of this club are 
Mrs. Frank M. Ryburn, president; Mrs. Horace M. Rus- 
sell, vice-president ; Genevieve Stivers, recording secretary ; 
Mrs. H. V. Robertson, corresponding secretary; Cleta Mil- 
holland, treasurer; Mrs. Walter S. Axtell, parliamentarian, 
and Mrs. Robert Wilson, musical director. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Splendid recital programs are being pre- 
sented each Sunday afternoon in the great Auditorium- 
Armory, by Charles A. Sheldon, jr., city organist. On a 
recent Sunday, Mr. Sheldon was assisted by Genevieve 
Voorhees, violinist, with Mrs. Charles Chalmers at the 
piano. Compositions by Corelli, Handel, Saint-Saéns, 
Vieuxtemps, Charles Albert Stebbins, Edward Johnston, 
Kreisler, P. A. Yon and Massenet were rendered. 

Baton Rouge, La.—Cecil Fanning and his associate, 
H. B. Turpin, opened the concert course at the Louisi- 
ana State University and the Henderson-Brown College 
on November 8 and 9. At both places standing room 
only was in evidence, and enthusiasm ran high. So suc- 
cessful, indeed, were both recitals that the managements 
immediately re-engaged these artists for next year. Mr. 
Fanning enjoys great popularity in the South, where he 
makes an extensive tour annually. Another Southern 
tour is scheduled for March. 

Berea, Ohio.—Cecil Fanning is to be soloist at the 
concert given by the Baldwin-WaHace-Conservatory,, on 
December It. 

Boston, Mass.--(See letter on another- page of this 
issue.) 

Chicago, Ill—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Clarksburg, W. Va.—On December 5, Cecil Fanning 
will be soloist with the Marcata Choral Club, at which 
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time he will sing several groups of songs and also the 

baritone role in “Fair Ellen.” é 
leveland, Ohio.—(See letter on another page of this 

issue.) oe aly 

Cleveland, Ohio.—Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin will 
be guests of honor at the dinner given by the Cleveland 
Men Music Teachers’ Club, December to. Wilson G. 
Smith is president of this organization. 

Dayton, Ohio.—The second Civic Music League con- 
cert was given in Memorial Hall, Monday evening, No- 
vember 12, The house was sold out and the stage was 
filled with those anxious to hear Mme. Melba and accom- 
panying artists, Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Mr. de Bour- 
guignon, pianist. The prima donna was received with 
much enthusiasm and responded to many encores. Mr. 
Hackett possesses a voice of unusual beauty, and his artis- 
tic work deserves more than casual mention. Frank St. 
Leger played excellent accompaniments————John McCor- 
mack gave a recital in Memorial Hall, Wednesday, No- 
vember 21, under the direction of A. F. Thiele. He sang 
to one of the largest. and most enthusiastic audiences 
which has ever greeted an artist in this city. Andre Po- 
lah, the young Belgian. violinist, furnished some excellent 
numbers. Edwin Schneider was the able accompanist—— 
The Fischman Orchestra, a local organization of some 
thirty pieces, gave a very successful concert in the Y. W. 
C. A. auditorium, Thursday evening, November 22. The 
orchestra is under the leadership of Albert Fischman. Al- 
verda Links, as soloist, played the Mendelssohn piano con- 
certo in G minor. , 

Denver, Colo.—(See letter on “Music on the Pacific 
Slope” page.) : 

resno, Cal.—(See letter on “Music on the Pacific 
Slope” page.) 

Hart ord, Conn.—Fritz Kreisler came to Foot Guard 
Hall on November 16, despite some opposition, which 
threatened to’ make it inadvisable. Carl Lamson assist- 
ed at the piano.——The Hartford Choral Club gave its 
first concert of the season at Parson’s Theatre on No- 
vember 20, with Laeta Hartley, pianist, assisting. As 
usual, the conducting of Ralph L. Baldwin and the 
splendid accompaniments of Edward F. Lambin were 
outstanding features. Especially noteworthy was the 
performance of Kipling’s “Hymn Before Action,” which 
Mr. Baldwin has so excellently set to music. Miss Hart- 
ley proved to be an artist of genuine worth, and was 
warmly applauded._—The Hartford Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Robert Prutting, conductor, opened its season 
on November 21, with afternoon and evening concerts. 
The principal numbers were the Beethoven fifth sym- 
phony and the Mendelssohn piano concerto No. 1, excel- 
lently played by Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 

Highland, N. Y.—A recital was given on November 6 
by the Music Study Club at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Wellington Ford, Mrs, Julius Warren Blakely, 
musical directress of the club, acting as chairman. 
Piano, vocal and violin compositions by Adolph M. 
Foerster, of Pittsburgh, Pa., were on the program, a 
complete outline of which follows: Paper, Mrs. George 
H. Brown; piano, “Festival March,” op. 32, Mrs. Julius 
W. Blakely, Mrs. Philip Schantz; songs, “Those Eyes 
of Thine,” op. 73, No. 2, and “After the Revel,” op. 63, 
No. 8, Lillian Beggs; “An Evening Song,” op. 76, No. 3, 
Mrs. George H. Brown; piano, tarantella, op. 27, No. 3, 
Mrs. Nathan Williams; songs, “Russian Lovers’ Song,” 
op. 78, No. 2, and “Nights of Music,” op. 53, No. 9, Mrs. 
George W. Pratt; violin, novelette, op. 26, and romance, 
op. 17, Mrs. Harold W. Ford; songs, “The Fir Tree,” op 
57, No. 2, and “Song of Hope,” op. 78, No. 1, Mrs. Kel- 
sey Staples; paper, “Vocal Compositions,” Rev. George 
H. Scofield; piano, “Eros,” op. 27, No. 1, and “Pretty 
Marie,” op. 38, No. 7, Mrs. Philip Schantz; song, “Am 
Meer,” op. 42, No. 3, Mrs. M. Dietz; “Nubian Girl’s 
Song,’ op. 70, No. 5, and “Cupid Armed,” op. 70, No. 4, 
Carol Scofield; violin, novelette, op. 36, No. 1, Edward zs 
Mc Manus; song, “The Spacious Firmament,” Mrs. Philip 
Schantz. 

Jacksonville, Fla—Emily Tate and Frank Graham 
gave two very interesting recitals in Russian music and 
folklore, one at the Woman's Club on the night of No- 
vember 15 and one Saturday afternoon, November 17, 
at the School of Musical Art.——Vivian Cordero, of 
Jacksonville, and pupil of George Orner, has won the 
four year scholarship at Peabody Conservatory in violin 
and theory. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See letter on “Music on the Pa- 
cific Slope” page.) 

Minneapolis, Minn,—(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

Mobile, Ala.—The special musical numbers contrib- 
uted by local musicians, during the November 20-22 Fed- 
eration of the Women’s Clubs of Alabama, included the 
especially well rendered chorus, “Water Fay,” by Horatio 
Parker, sung by Mrs. Henry Wright, Mrs. Thomas Moore, 
Mrs. -W. W. Croom, Mrs. Charles Schofield, Mrs. J. S. 
Taylor, Mrs. John Lynch, Mrs. A. R. Ball, Mrs. Brooks, 
Mrs. E. R. Poe, Mary Manson, Mary Allen, Miss Vickers, 
Lucile Arnold, Mrs. Virgil Griffith, and Mrs. George Cross- 
lands. These Mobile musicians were untiring in their 
efforts to make the Fine Arts section of the Federation 
a source of pleasure and inspiration. The meetings, held 
in the parlors and ballroom of the Cawthon Hotel, were 
attended by throngs of citizens and visitors. Other in- 
ciden music during the sessions was contributed by 
Josepaul Savage, violinist, who played “Gipsy Danse” 
(Nachez); Emma La Prade Tam, soprano, accompanied 
by Mrs. J. S. Simon, “Spirit Flower” (Campbell-Tipton) 
and “One Golden Day” (Foster) ; Mabel Heustes, soprano, 
accompanied by Mrs. Adam Glass. “An Autumn Storm” 
(Grieg) ; and, at the “Memorial Hour,” Cecile Sherenan, 
soprano, “sang “These Are They” from the “Holy City” 
(Gaul), Mrs. atles Schofield, accompanist——The 
crowning musical feature of the convention was held on 
Wednesday evening in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium, when 
were performed works by Schumann, Ronald, Oldberg, 
Thayer, Denza, Goddard, Rubinstein, Goetz, Hahn, Bee- 
thoven, Massenet, Grieg, Bond, Burleigh, Reis, . Liszt. 
Those participating were Appolonia Manson, Hugo Brown, 
Mrs. Harry McPhillips, Loretta Schwaemmle, Josepaul 
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Savage, Jessie de Winter, Cecile Lichtbach, Cecile Sher- 
man, Nadine Hunter, Mrs. E. C. Harris, Mr. Hochstein, 
Clancy Baker, Mr. van der Brack, Miss Dyas, Mr. Dauner, 
Mrs. Ed Loftin, Mrs. Adam Glass, Mary Reynolds, Miss 
Slosson, Martha Rapp, Adeline Hood, Mrs. J. Alston Tells, 
Mrs. E. H. Pritchett, Mrs. Thomas G. Wilkinson, Mrs. 
Robert Herman, Portia Wagar, Josepaul Savage, Mrs. R. 
C, Simmons, Lillian Bultelle, Eleanor Davidson, Mrs. E. 
H. Farrish, Annalu Burns, Mrs. Julius Goldstein. Mrs. 
Adam Glass, Jr., Lillian McVoy, Gertrude Arnold, Hjordis 
Amundsen, Rosalee Staub, Georgia Winter, Mary Allen, 
Ethel Frederic, Helen Curry, Margaret Curry, Mrs. H. L. 
Brooks, Mrs. W. W. Croom, Mrs. John Lynch, Mrs. A. 
R. Ball, Mrs. George Crossland, Idanette Gibson, Mrs. S. 
S. Tam, and Mrs. J. R. Crosby——The Fine Arts Sec- 
tion of the Federation met in special session in the hotel 
parlors. Mrs. James Hagan, chaitman of the Music Clubs, 
made a very interesting address on the pfogress and ac- 
tivities Of music in the state of Alabama. It was decided 
to institute a traveling music library for the clubs of the 
different districts, the following books being selected as 
a nucleus for the library: “A Concise History of Music,” 
“Music Club Programs from all Nations,” “John Philip 
Sousa’s Collection of All National Songs.and Marches,” 
“History of American Music,” “Opera, Past and Present.” 
“Standard Oratorio,” “Development of Symphonic Music,” 
“How to Listen to Music.” Mrs. Hagan ottlined the plan 
of work to be pursued another year, emphasizing the estab- 
lishment of a section ‘for music in all public libraries, and 
cooperation in all community efforts to promote good 
njusic and the spirit of music;-also the increase of inter- 
est in and attention to public school music. 

Montgomery, Ala.—One of Camp Sheridan’s crack 
régimental bands gave a most enjoyable concert to the old 
Confederate Veterans, at Mountain Creek Home, on No- 
vember 21. . Seldom has an audience been more thrilled 
than was that composed of old “Rebel” veterans who 
listened to the stirring strains of war.music from the 
yeuthful Yankee band. The program included a variety 
of*marches and overtures and the national airs of the 
Allies——The pupils of the Margaret Booth School were 
present in a body at the recital given recently by Helen 
Stanley, in the Sidney Lanier Auditorium. It is most 
gratifying to note the increase in interest among the 
younger music lovers of the city-———Professor T. C. Cal- 
loway, organist and choir director of the First Baptist 
Church, gave to his congregation an unusually interesting 
program of works by Ganz, Dudley Buck, Parker, Boro- 
din, Browne, Ashford, Bullard, Verne, Mathews, Parker, 
Osgood, Max Reger, Demarest, Andrews, Gounod. 

Muncie, Ind.—On Wednesday, November 21, the 
Matinee Musicale gave its annual charity concert, with 
Mrs. C. L. Bender in charge. The aggregate of the con- 
tributions was large and the splendid program thoroughly 
enjoyed. The program consisted of piano and violin 
solos, vocal numbers and readings, with Elizabeth Hick- 
man as pianist; Robert Quick, violinist; Eugene Arnold, 
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Mrs. Frank Lewellen and Reba Hoover, vocalists, and 
Mame Cecile Kennedy, reader——A series of musicales 
for the school children of Muncie are to be held in the 
High Street M. E. Church, under the direction of Profes- 
sor Lenig. Several of the leading musicians of the city 
will take part, including Mrs. Alfred Kilgore, Mrs. Olin 
Bell, Mary Ludington, Golden Heath. Clarena Hunter, 
supervisor of music in the Muncie schools, will direct the 
community singing by the children. 

Nashville, Tenn.—Nashville’s “season” is in full swing, 
the most recent event being the return engagement at 
Ward-Belmont, in that institution’s artist course, of Chris- 
tine Miller, whose instantaneous success of last season was 
duplicated on her recent visit. The outstanding achievement 
of her program was her delivery of “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” and her triumphal utterance of this war 
classic probably meant more here in the heart of the South, 
than it means anywhere else. For, be it known, the tune 
has been used derisively for many decades. That Miss 
Miller imbued it with such deep fervor at to make tradi- 
tional “Confederates” bow in reverence to the beauty of 
its words and music, is one of the highest tributes to her 
art. But other things are happening here, when Red 
Cross and other allied interests allow—and so the Centen- 
nial Club has opened its limited musical season; the State 
D. R. convention was musically entertained; Ward- 
Belmont has had two faculty recitals, Messrs. Potjes and 
Washburn, heads of the piano and voice departments, re- 
spectively, appearing in individual recitals, and Mr. Henkel, 
of the organ department, inaugurating his fortnightly Sun- 
day afternoon recitals, assisted by Mr. Washburn.——Ida 
Stark Koelker, of the Ward-Belmont, will present her an- 
nual program on December 3, and Theodore Spiering 
comes to the school on December 6. John McCormack 
will appear in the downtown auditorium before the holi- 
days—all of which makes a good showing in war time. 
——Charles Washburn recently sang in Cleveland, O., 
at the Art School, and in Grand Rapids, Mich., before 
the St. Cecilia Club, Arthur Henkel accompanying. But 
for a conflict of engagements, these two would have given 
a noon musicale at the Cincinnati College of Music-—— 
The Vendredi Musical Society, a study class composed of 
many of Nashville’s earnest musicians, has begun its an- 
nual fortnightly meetings. The results of the earnest 
work among these women is evidenced in the choir work 
in the various churches, which improves from year to 





year. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Pittsburgh Orchestra Associa- 
tion presented the Philadelphia Orchestra in the second 
pair of symphony concerts in the Syria Mosque, on Mon- 
day evening, and the Nixon Theatre, Tuesday afternoon, 
November 19 and 20, the soloist for both concerts being 
Rebecca Davidson, pianist. The program for the Monday 
night concert included Franck’s symphony in D minor. 
After the intermission, Rachmaninoff’s concerto No. 2, in 
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C minor for piano and orchestra, was played and the 
program closed with Chabrier’s Espana Rhapsody. The 
symphony is a beautiful composition, and the entire score 
was read by Conductor Leopold Stokowski in a most in 
telligent manner. The work of the orchestra is superb 
The rhapsody was a rather short number, but a very pleas- 
ing one, and was played with much vim and “Spanish” 
style. Miss Davidson, who is a Pittsburgher, is a pianist 
of the highest rank, her playing both in this country and 
abroad has been highly complimented, and she did not 
fail on this occasion to show the people of her home town 
what she was capable of doing——The Aborn Comic 
Opera Company opened the week with “Mlle. Modiste,” 
which operetta has always been a favorite and which gives 
the prima donna, Florence Mackie, an opportunity to dis 
play her vocal ability as well as her versatility in acting 
The entire cast does good work, which is well appreciated 
by large audiences. 

Portland, Ore. 
Slope” page.) 

Providence, R. I.—The Arion Club, formed thirty 
eight years ago by Dr. Jules Jordan, who has remained 
its faithful and efficient conductor all these years, recently 
voted to disband on account of the lack of public support 
——George H. Pickering, organist and director of the 
Church of the Epiphany, has been elected conductor of the 
Choir Guild of the diocese of Rhode Island, succeeding 
Howard Hegan, of All Saints Church, who organized the 
Guild several years ago.——Olive Russell Dawley has en 
tered upon her duties as soprano in the quartet with 
Evelyn Cook Slocum, centralto; Berrick Schloss, tenor, 
and Louis Dennison, bass, at the. First Unitarian Church 
——Helen Shepard Udell was the recipient of much favor 
the past week after her recital of songs at Churchill House, 
when she presented an unusually attractive program. Mrs 
Udell possesses the rare, rich quality of low tones, which 
are too seldom heard, a real contralto voice used intelli 
gently and artistically. She is one of the artist-pupils 
of Harriot Eudora Barrows, of Boston, and is soloist 
at the Central Baptist Church in Providence. Ralph Smal 
ley, the Boston cellist, assisted Mrs. Udell in an interest 
ing program. The results of Miss Barrows’ teaching is 
creditably shown in her several artist-pupils. Geneva Jef 
ferds, known all through the East, succeeded Marie Sun 
delius as the soloist at the Old South Church, and Mar 
guerite Watson-Shaftor did some splendid substitution 
work for Miss Jefferds earlier in the season After a 
year’s work with the boy choir at Grace Church, John 
Sebastian Matthews, formerly of St. Peter’s Church, Mor 
ristown, N. J., who came here with the present rector, 
Dr. Philemon F. Sturges, has brought the choir up to a 
first class standard. The results thus far achieved in the 
smaller works and services have far exceeded our expec 
tations. Noble’s “Oh, Love That Wilt Not Let Me Go,” 
“Souls of the Righteous,” Mr. Matthews’ own “Fierce 
Raged the Tempest,” “Remain with Us, O Peace of God,” 
(Continued on page 62.) 
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The Globe, 
—Toronto, Nov. 8. 1917. The Mail and Empire, 

M. Ysaye had for his associate in this Toronto, Nov, 8, 1913 
work Miss Victoria Boshko, a highly gifted The pianist of the evening, Miss Vic 
pianist of artistic equipment from both a toria  Boshko, proved highly satisfactory, 
technical and interpretative point of view a siall the “K 6 ” She 
The first presto was taken at the extreme “inne Set gatos rewacr Sonate. OM 
fast pace, but both the violinist and pianist also gave a group of numbers consisting 
sustained clarity of execution and Seas of Rubinstein’s barcarolle in A minor and 
and contrast of tone throughout. . . . Liszt's second Hungarian rhapsody, which 
Miss Boshko proved a worthy associate of never fails to delight an audience 
the great violinist, her work being of rare 
distinction and exceptionally intelligent in 
its relation to the ensemble. 

Miss Victoria Boshko appeared as soloist 
in Rubinstein’s barcarolle in A minor, and 
Liszt’s rhapsody No. 2, and won a pro- 
nounced triumph, which was expressed in 
a demand for two encores. It may be The Toronto Daily News, 
mentioned that the “Kreutzer Sonata” Nov. 8, 1917 
was recognized by a quadruple recall for M. Ysaye was assisted by Miss Victoria 
the two artists. Boshko, a pianist with a fine tone anda 

perfected conception of the role of a piano 

in concerted playing. Miss Boshko 

The Evening Telegraph, played two piano solos, Rubinstein’s bar- 
—~Toronto, Nov. 8, 1917. carolle in A minor and Liszt's second 

Most capable assistance was given Ysaye rhapsody. She was rapturously applauded, 
by Miss Victoria Boshko, who won a warm both for this work and for her part in the 
recall after her Rubinstein and Liszt num- “Kreutzer Sonata.” 
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“Yes, It’s a Stemway” 


SN’T there supreme 
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able to say that of the 
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more need be said. 
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canbuy. Youwillnever 
even think of changing 
this piano for any other. 
As the years go by the 
words “It’s a Steinway” 
will mean more and 
more to you, and again 
and again, as you con- 
tinue to enjoy through 
life the companionship 
of that noble instru- 
ment, absolutely with- 
out a peer, you will say 
toyourself: “Howglad 
lamIpaidthe fewextra 
dollars and got a 
Steinway.” 
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FROM FIFTY CENTS A SUNDAY 
TO SEVERAL THOUSAND A YEAR 


Interesting Sidelights on Sue Harvard’s Career 


One of the most important choir positions in New York 
—or, indeed, in the entire country—is that occupied by the 
soprano soloist of the First Church of Christ, Scientist. 
Not only must she be gifted with a lovely voice, but she 
must also be far above the average in the matters of 
repertoire, diction and musicianship. Last spring the post 
was vacant, and of the sixty-five applicants, ihe choice of 
the committee fell upon this young singer. 

Sue Harvard was born in Wales, but came to this 
country so long ago that to all intents and purposes she 
might just as well have lived here her entire life. Such 
glowing reports of her splendid art came from Pittsburgh 
to metropolitan ears that one wondered at the remarkable 
success of so young and charming a singer. 

“Perhaps you will think I have borrowed a few of the 
incidents of my life from some romance,” exclaimed Miss 
Harvard, laughingly, “but ‘honest and true,’ as the children 
say, it all really happened to me.” And when one reads 
about her career as a church singer, it really does sound 
like a veritable romance 

“My start was made in New Castle, Pa., my home town,” 
answered Miss Harvard, when questioned further regard- 
ing the subject. “I was paid the munificent sum of fifty 
cents a Sunday, which looked ever so much larger in 
those days than it does just now with the H. C. of L. 
occupying so much of our time and thought. My ambitions 
as a child were boundless, and in addition to my work in 
the choir, | did all kinds of work in order to get enough 
money to take lessons. After a time my efforts were 
rewarded and | was graduated to a dollar a Sunday at the 
Episcopal Church. Within a short time, I received another 
proof of my ability in an offer from the United Presby- 
terian Church at two dollars a Sunday. In the meantime, 
I had been eagerly accepting engagements in my home 
town, until 1 had become quite popular among the music 
lovers there, After studying a short time with Paul Brown 
Patterson, a very good teacher indeed, I was made 
soprano soloist in the best paying choir in Newcastle at 
twenty-five dollars a month. 

“After spending a short time there, 1 was offered a 
position in Steubenville, Ohio, at the Second Presbyterian 
Church, at thirty dollars a month. This offer came about 
as a direct result of my singing there at a concert. At 
the end of the year, my salary was raised to $500 a year 
and board. You see, never having paid board before in 
my life, the music committee attended to that matter for 
me, for I was then just a slip of a girl. There I remained 
for a year or more, my salary in the meantime having 
heen raised to $600. 

“Then, from among ninety singers, I was chosen for the 
position of soprano soloist at the Christ M. E, Church of 
Pittsburgh at $1,000. While in this church, I had the 
privilege of a year’s study with Leon Rains in Germany, 
and upon my return from Europe, was offered a position 
at the Sixth United Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh. 
After being there a year, my salary was again raised sev- 
eral hundred dollars, as an inducement to remain. You 
see, in the meantime, I had been coming to New York to 
study part of each week with Eleanor McLellan, the 
eminent vocal teacher, returning to Pittsburgh for my duties 
on Sunday. During one of these trips I learned that there 
was a vacancy at the First Church of Christ, Scientist. 

“To me it seems almost unbelievable that I am really 
here in this great city, the aim of my dreams, occupying 
one of the most difficult positions, having come all the way 
from fifty cents a Sunday to several thousand a year.” 

The writer happened to know that not only had Miss 
Harvard worked her way up in the matter of church 
positions, but she has, though her own individual efforts, 
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her lovely voice and delightful personality, created a 
widespread demand for her services in the concert field. 
This year, finding her other duties so manifold, Miss 
Harvard has signed with the Haensel & Jones management 
for three years. Among her concert engagements are ap- 
pearances with the Trio de Lutece in Pittsburgh and Beaver 
Falls, Pa., these bookings being made as a result of her 
success last season with that organization. These splendid 
achievements could only be brought about through con- 


SUE HARVARD, 
Soprano. 


centrated work and study on her part, and just now she 
is working on operatic roles, for her ambition is unfailing. 
“Do you know, I never feel satisfied with my singing,” 
she confided, “I never finish a number that I do not imme- 
diately long to do it over again and correct something. 

“What do I do for recreation? Nothing’ My work is 
my fun, and 1 would rather sing than eat any day in the 
week, I do not care for society or any of the pleasures 
in which the idle indulge. So many people fail to under- 
stand my attitude, but I cannot help that. 

“There is another thing of which I am very proud, and 
that is, in all my career I have never had to cancel one 
engagement because of a cold. Whenever I feel one 
beginning to enter my system, I have a sure cure, which 
is—please don’t laugh, for I mean it seriously—to stand 
on my head. And if any of your readers feel inclined to 
merriment, can they produce a similar health record?” 


Tina Lerner’s Chicago Recital 


Regarding the Chicago recital of Tina Lerner, which 
took plare at the Playhouse on November 18, her manager, 
Annie Friedberg, has received the following telegram: 

“Miss Lerner triumphs 1m recital and those who heard 
her requested another appearance. She won her audience 
as s00n as she stepped out upon the stage. She classes 
among the few great pianists of today. Want her again 
in February.” 

The telegram was signed by Helen Levy, the Chicago 
manager. 
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PUCCINI GIVES A LUNCHEON PARTY ON THE BEACH AT VIAREGGIO, ITALY. 
Seated on the sand in the center is Puccini, with Signora Puccini standing behind him. Next to Puccini, Mme. Puccini's 


granddaughter; - next her, 


the foremost dramatic theatre of. Italy, the Teatro Manzoni of 
Signora Puccini. The other figures are also guests of Puccini, the 
American tenor, through whose courtesy the 


Signora Leonardi, Mme. Puccini's daughter; behind her, Marco Praga, playwright and director of 


ilane The second little girl is another granddoagpier of 
rson in the’ bathing suit being Seymour Bulkley, the 
usicat Courier publishes this picture. 
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Edouard Dufresne a Delightful Recitalist 





The great success with which Edouard Dufresne, the 
gifted Chicago baritone, met at his debut in that city re- 
cently, is attested in the following clippings from the 
Chicago dailies: 

In the Fine Arts Recital Hall, Edouard Dufresne made his debut, 
disclosing there not only a baritone voice that has been admirably 
trained, but maturity of musical feeling.—Chicago Herald. 

One of the pleasant surprises of the musical marathon was the 
song recital given by Edouard Dufresne in the Fine Arts Recital 
Hall, pleasant because he is a fine singer, a surprise because one 
seldom expects to be startled by an unheralded newcomer. Dufresne 
comes from Canada, and is said to be one of several singing brothers. 
A reunion of the family ought to be worth hearing if they are 
all like him. He has an exceptionally fine baritone voice, warm, 
vibrant, full of color and emotion. His English enunciation is 
perfectly distinct, if slightly touched with the accents of France, 
and he is a musician. For one of his encores he sang the “Mar- 
seillaise’ in a way that brought the audience to its feet.—Daily 
Journal. 

This singer, Edouard Dufresne, who appeared in the Fine Arts 
Recital Hall, under the direction of Helen Levy, disclosed an agree- 
able baritone which he uses carefully. He has a good voice and 
enunciation, the latter being an important asset that ninety per cent. 
of our American singers think they can do without.—Chicago 
Examiner. 

Young Mr. Dufresne, from France via Canada, should find a 
place in opera.. Brains and style supplemented his rich, expressive 
voice in putting over Denza’s lovely “May Morning,” the “Mar 
seillaise” and the cook’s fine song from ‘The Juggler.” His reaction 
to the style of the stage was clear in his bill, in which Massenet 
was entered four times.—-Chicago Tribune. 


Edouard Dufresne, baritone, turned his back upon an uncertain 
business career in Montreal to face the unknown fate of a profes- 
sional singer. He is to be congratulated upon this step. This is my 
opinion and that of the public who heard him at his debut yes- 
terday. Mr. Dufresne has all the qualities needed for the new career 
he has chosen. His voice is a big resonant baritone, full toned, 
vibrant, manly. His singing has the same characteristic of virility. 
Besides, he possesses the rare accomplishment of making his songs 
interesting, and backs this with a generous supply of temperament. 
The audience liked Mr. Dufresne very much, giving him a_ well- 
deserved ovation after his remarkably thrilling singing of ‘“‘La 
Marseillaise.”"—-Chicago American, 





Edouard Dufresne, baritone, made his Chicago debut yesterday 
in the recital hall of the Fine Arts Building, and by his vocal gifts 





EDOUARD DUFRESNE, 
Baritone, 


and musical talents exhibited in the “Romance de la Sauge,” from 
Massenet'’s “Jongleur de Notre Dame,” can easily claim that his 
advent into the musical circles of this city was a pleasurable one 
both to him and his audience.—Daily News. 


Miller Vocal Art-Science Recital 


A song recital by the Miller Vocal Art-Science students 
of Adelaide Geschcidt was given 6n November 13 at the 
home of Dr. Frank E. Miller, New York. The guests 
were many, and most enthusiastic in their reception of the 
numbers given. The program, a varied one, consisted 
of solos by Adéle Bouchere Smith, Greta Risley Cassavant 
and Herta Harmon, soprano; Giovanni Lafemina, tenor, 
and duets by Violet Dalziel, soprano, and Frederick Pat- 
ton, baritone. 

Attached to the program were the voice analyses of the 
students appearing at the recital. It was interesting to 
note, with this aid, the progress made by each since be- 
ginning the study of Vocal-Art Science. The voices were 
all of good quality and the stage presence of each singer 
was excellent. Probably the best received number was the 
card song from “Carmen,” given by Miss Harmon, who 
possesses a promising dramatic soprano. Nina Melville 
and Benno Scherek were ab!e assistants at the piano. 

In connection with the recital a lecture was given by 
Dr. Miller on “The Philosophy of Miller Vocal Art- 
Science.” 


Fifth Buckhout American Composers’ Musicale 





Mme. Buckhout, continuing her weekly “Composers’ Mu- 
sicales,” in wnich she sings songs exclusively by American 
composers, gave on November 21 a program of thirty 
songs selected from over a hundred dedicated to her, This 
took place as usual in her roomy and well appointed studio, 
which was filled with a large gathering of interested 
people. She had to sing twice songs by Vanderpool, while 
others thus honored were Hoberg, Troostwyk, Blazejewicz 
and Stephens. Other composers represented were Lily 
Strickland, Kroeger, Speaks and Huss. Patriotic songs and 
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poems by Laura Sedgwick Collins were given at the sixth 
musicale, November 28, with the composer at the piano. 
Frederick Gunther, named as tenor in the notice of No- 
vember 14, is a baritone. Frederick Gunster is the tenor. 


Lila Robeson Aids Russian Music 





At the meeting of the National Opera Club of America 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on November 8, 
Lila Robeson, the Metropolitan Opera contralto, was chair- 
man for the topic of the day, “Modern Russian Music.” 
There were musical illustrations by Tamara Lubinova, of 
the Chicago and Boston Opera Companies. The operalogue 
was “Prince Igor.” Among the guests were George Bak- 
lanoff, Mischa Levitzka, Cesare Sturani, Adamo Didur, 
and Nicholas M. Goldenweiser, of the Russian Supreme 
Court. Vere Amazar, soprano of the Petrograd Opera 
House, sang Glinka’s “La Vie pour le Czar.” Miss Robe- 
son recently returned to New York for her sixth season 
at the Metropolitan and has been extremely busy with 
rehearsals. 


Gabrielle Gills’ Recital 





Gabrielle Gills, the French soprano, will give a second 
recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, Friday afternoon, No- 
vember 30. Mme. Gills, who will be assisted at the piano 
by Richard Hageman, will sing a varied program of songs 
in French and English. Among them will be Sauzai’s 
“Chanson Ancienne de Charles d’Ovleans,” with violin 
obligato; four songs by Gabriel Fauré, a Debussy group 
and songs of Borodin, Gretchaninoff, Blair Fairchild, 
Dwight Fiske, Reynaldo Hahn, Chabrier and Duparc. 


Pearson’s Tribute to Gallo 





“Pearson’s Magazine” for November contains a lengthy 
illustrated article on Fortune Gallo and his San Carlo 
Opera, setting forth that astute and successful impresario’s 
labor in the cause of establishing grand opera at popular 
prices in this country. 
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Kingston Sings to Wounded Son in France 


Morgan Kingston has just received news from the 
younger of his two sons who are fighting at the front that, 
as he was lying in a field hospital, he heard his father’s 
voice singing “| Hear You Calling Me.” Lance Corpora! 
Kingston said to the attending nurse, “I know the man who 
is singing that record.” “Oh, no!” answered the nurse; 
“you must be mistaken, for that is one of the world’s great- 
est singers.” But young Kingston smiled at the compli 
ment, and simply said, “He is my father.” 

Besides these two boys of seventeen and eightcen years, 
Mr. Kingston has a third son who is doing government 
work until he is old enough to join his brothers “Some- 
where in France.” 
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A splendid climax to his 
VIVIAN GOSNELL, the basso of the evening, in his inspiringly dra- 
matic rendering of “Why Do the Nations” 
tempo which would have been the Waterloo of any singer with less per- 
fect command of breathing and the art of singing 
tones were of a melodiousness that proved something of a surprise, his 
deepest tones musical.”—The Advertiser, London, Ont., January a2, 1917. 
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(Continued from page 59.) 

“Keep Me, Lord, the Shadows Falling,” “Ring Out, Ye 
Bells,” and Tschaikowsky’s three splendid a capella an- 
thems, “How Blessed Are They,” “Cherubic Hymn” and 
“Praise the Name of the Lord.” have been among the 
five ecclesiastical settings. Dorothy Matthews fills the 
position of assistant organist with credit-—-The New 
England chapter of the American Guild of Organists held 
its seventy-sixth public service at Grace Church on No- 
vember 7. It was an excellent service, both in the com- 
position of the program and in the excellent manner in 
which it was presented. The prelude was played by Fran- 
cis W. Snow, and the postlude by Albert W. Snow, both 
of Boston, while Mr. Matthews accompanied the service. 
Wilbur Hascall, treasurer; W. Lynnwood Farnham, and 
the dean of the chapter, Walter J. Clemson, were also in 
attendance. After the service about 200 organists and 
friends assembled in the assembly hall of the parish house 
for a social hour, and Dr. Sturges expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the work of the Guild——The Providence Planta- 
tion Club, Mrs. Francis G. Allinson, president, held its first 
meeting of the season. The soloist chosen was Lucy 
Marsh, soprano, who rendered an excellent program, giv- 
ing each number an artistic and musicianly interpretation. 
——“Guest Day” was observed by the Chaminade Club, 
Mrs. James E, McConnell, president, in Churchill House. 
There was a large attendance of club members and their 
friends. After a short address, a delightful program, un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Eleazer B. Homer, was pre- 
sented. Besides Schubert’s quartet, theme and variations 
in D by a stringed quartet, Marian E. Lovell rendered a 
group of songs and Helen Schanck and Gertrude Lawson 
played Grieg’s concerto in A minor for two pianos. The 
remainder of the program was creditably rendered by sev- 
eral members of the club.——Van Veachton Rogers, a for- 
mer member of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, gave a 
harp recital in Froebel Hall, presenting an interesting pro- 
gram. Mr. Rogers played with rare skill throughout the 
evening, and in Oberthur’s concerto, op. 253, was ably 
assisted at the piano by Helen Vivian Place, who shared 
equally in the hearty applause. Mr. Rogers also played 
a group of solos on the Irish harp and pleased his audi- 
ence to such an.extent that several encores were given. 
——Arthur Hyde, conductor of the Hyde Operatic Soci- 
ety, has been engaged as director of music at the Benefi- 
cient Congregational Church——The first meeting of the 
Chopin Club, Mrs. Emma Winslow Childs, president, was 
held in Memorial Hall and a program devoted to the 
“Poets in Music” was ably presented. Besides readings 
and musical numbers by several members of the club, 
Charles Whelan played with fine technical ability ballade 
in G minor by Chopin and an etude by Hensell.——Mar- 
guerite Watson Shaftoe, soprano, an artist-pupil of Har- 
riot Eudora Barrows, gave a recital in Churchill House, 
assisted by Carmine Fabrizio, violinist of Boston. Mrs. 
Shaftoe possesses a rich voice of wide range, which she 
uses with rare skill: Her diction was excellent and the 
group of French songs was rendered with a charm and 
delicacy that won instant recognition. She was equally 
successful in her English songs, giving to each an ex- 
cellent interpretation. Mr. Fabrizio played his solos in 
goad style and was favorably received. Gene Ware was 
the accompanist——At the second meeting of the Chami- 
nade Club, held in Froebel Hall on November 1, resolu- 
tions were passed not to support any musical organiza- 
tion that refused to play the national anthem. An attrac- 
tive program of folk music was presented.——The Chopin 
Club has decided not to support any organization which 
refuses to include’ the national anthem on its program. 

Redlands, Cal.—(See letter on “Music on the Pacific 
Slope” page.) 

Riverside, Cal.—(See letter on “Music on the Pacific 
Slope” page.) 

Sacramento, Cal.—-(See letter on “Music on the Pacific 
Slope” page.) 

San Antonio, Tex.—Julien Paul Blitz, conductor of 
the San Antonio Symphony Orchestra, was given the op- 
portunity of hearing Kathleen Blair Clarke’s excellent 
songs, when he and a few of Mrs. Clarke’s friends were 
invited to Mrs, Eli Hertzberg’s, to a recital. The soloists 
were Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano; Mrs. Louis Reuter, so- 
prano, and Zulime Herff, mezzo-soprano. Each voice was 
particularly suited to the requirements of the group of 
songs sung. Mrs. Clarke played the accompaniments. 
Following were the composit‘ons given: “Sag Wo ist dein 
Schoenes Liebchen,” “Du liebst mich nicht,” “Last Night 
—and This,” “Love Lies a-Dying,” “Japanese Lullaby,” 
“She.” “Mother and Child,” “Constancy.” “Memory,” 
“Magda. draussen Schnee sich tiirmet,” “Es liegt der 
heisse Sommer,” “Serenade” (dedicated to Mrs. Hertz- 
berg), “Sweetheart,” “Sometime,” and “A Proposal.” Mrs. 
Clarke shows exceptional gifts for song writing, and will 
no doubt take her place among the leading composers of 
the day.——The ladies’ auxiliary board of the San An- 
tonio Symphony Society met for the regular monthly so- 
cial session, Friday, November 2, in the ballroom of the 
Gunter Hotel, with Mrs. Lafayette Ward, chairman, pre- 
siding. The Reverend George Badger was the speaker, 
and Mme. Antonio Della Font-Howe, harpist, was the 


soloist. Mme. Howe is the harpist of the San Aptonio 


Symphony Orchestra, ant a member e facultf of the 
“dogg po See arp of un- 


San Antonio College of Music. 1 ; 
usual ability, and the numbers given were greatly enjoyed. 
——-The first of the downtown “sing-songs” was held Fri- 
day night, October 26, in Travis Military Park; under the 
direction of H. W. B. Barnes, chairman of the music com- 
mittee of the War Reereation Board. .A splendid band, 
organized from among the musicians at Camp Travis, and 
numbering seventy-five men, accompanied the choruses and 
also played selections.“ A huge platform had been , built 
and this was packed -with soldiers and_ civilians, who led 
the huge crowd gathered in the park, in the singing, di- 
rected by Mr. Barnes. The words of the songs were 
flashed on @ screen so everyone could sing—and sing they 


did. It was an inspiring sight to see Mr. Barnes directing 
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that enormous crowd in the singing of the dear old famil- 
iar songs. The program lasted for about an hour and a 
half, and closed with the “Star Spangled Banner.” Dur- 
ing the course of the evening an appeal was made, in a 
splendid address by Nat M. Washer, one of the city’s 
most prominent citizens, urging the people to purchase 
Liberty Bonds——Elsa Harms, contralto, sang in Austin, 
November 4, at the 400th anniversary of the Reformation. 
——A very interesting program was given recently by the 
following members of the B Minor Musical Club on the 
subject “Living American Composers”: Nessie Levinson, 
Florence Campbell, Earl English, Erwin Geyer, Mabel 
Brockhausen, Laura Alley, Martha Nichols, Dorothea 
Levinson, Bessie Weatherford, Pauline Feller, Marie Ras- 
chio, Maurice and Eleanor Moynihan, Marguerite Car- 
vajal, and Consuelo Mauermann. Mamie Reynolds-Den- 
ison is the organizer and honorary president of this in- 
teresting club of young people——-The San Antonio Mo- 
zart Society, Arthur Claassen, director, is busily rehearsing 
Bemberg’s cantata, ‘Joan of Arc,” which will be given 
at the second concert in their artist series. Following the 
rehearsal an interesting program was given by the fol- 
lowing members: Hildegard Wagner, soprano, who sang 
Lieurance’s “By the Waters of Minnetonka,” and Schu- 
mann’s “Friilingsnacht,” most charmingly accompanied by 
Mr. Claassen; Edna Polhemus, soprano, who sang delight- 
fully Powell’s “Sweethearts,” also giving two readings 
accompanied by Mrs. S. D. Barr; Lillian Hughes, violin- 
ist, who played Randegger’s “Pierrot,” and Mary Aubrey, 
contralto, who sang Rogers’ “War.” Flora Briggs, the 
Mozart Society's gifted accompanist, accompanied her. 
The short programs tend to make the interesting rehear- 
sals more delightful and give the members the opportunity 
of hearing the talent of the members on the program.—— 
Military spirit was featured on the program given by the 
members of the San Antonio Musical Club, at the first 
musicale of the season. Those who contributed were: 
Lillian Hughes, Hazel Cain, Leonora Smith and Walter 
Romberg, violinists, and Bessie Guinn, cellist, and Fred- 
erick King, pianist, who gave Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance.” Mary Aubrey, contralto, sang Roger’s “War,” 
accompanied by Mrs. Frederick Abbott, and for encore 
“By the Waters of Minnetonka,” Lieurance. Emmett 
Rountree, baritone, sang Schumann’s “The Two Grena- 
diers,” accompanied by Frederick King. -The latter part 
of the program was given over to the songs of Kathleen 
Blair Clarke, sang most effectively by Mrs. Fred Jones, 
soprano. They were “Es liegt der heisse Sommer,” “Mag- 
da draussen Schnee sich tuermet,” “Sometime,” and “Pro- 
posal.” The program closed with a group of piano 
numbers, played by Louis Alfonse Marron, head of the 
piano department of the San Antonio College of Music. 
lhey were “Des Abends,” Schumann; “Butterfly” etude 
and “Raindrop” prelude, Chopin; sixth rhapsody, Liszt, 
and he responded with several encores——Rudolph Ganz, 
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the eminent Swiss pianist, appeared in recital, Tuesday, 
November 6, under the local management of Walter P 
Romberg. Mr. Ganz was greeted by a vast audience of 
music lovers, who received most enthusiastically every 
number on the excellent program. Mr. Ganz is the pos- 
sessor of wonderful technic, playing the most difficult 
things with remarkable ease. There was utter lack of 
affectation in all the numbers, which was most enjoyable. 
Each composition was given with such excellent interpre- 
tation, all these things proving that he is a master pianist. 
He played compositions by the following: Bach-Busoni, 
two numbers by Chopin-Liszt, three by Chopin; Mac- 
Dowell, Ganz, two by, Scott; Saint-Saéns, Sibelius, and 
Paganini-Liszt. Mr. Ganz has appeared in recital here 
before and this appearance was looked forward to not 
only by the many piano teachers here, but every musician. 
All expectations were fulfilled, by those not fortunate 
enough to have heard him the first time. 4 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See letter on “Music on the Pa- 
cific Slope” page.) 

Santa Barbara, Cal.—(See letter on “Music on the Pa- 
cific Slope” page.) 

.. Seattle, Wash,—(See letter on “Music on the Pacific 
Slope” page.) 

_ St. —— Mo.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue. 

_ Upland, Ind.—Great enthusiasm was manifested in the 
initial appearance of Alma Patton, violinist. Miss Patton, 
who has spent five years in Europe with such eminent in- 
structors as Arthur Hartmann, was well equipped for the 
artistic rendition of her well arranged program. Her 
tone is broad and sonorous, and her playing is always col- 
orful. Opening with the G major sonata of Grieg, she 
had her audience paying homage with close attention from 
the first. She grasped the rhythm of the Norse folk. 
The Zimbalist suite, which followed, was a contrast. Her 
G string work had that quality which makes a hard heart 
liquid with tenderness and sympathy. The Kreisler group 
took on other characteristics and further demonstrated 
Miss Patton's versatility. She was heartily encored and 
responded with an Oriental of Cui. Probably no more 
enjoyable program has been rendered in Taylor Univer- 
sity, and the most pleasing thought is that Miss Patton 
has become a member of the faculty as instructor of her 
chosen instrument. Miss Smith is always thoroughly en- 
joyed, and her two piano numbers showed great breadth 
of technic and abundant tone color. Mr. Westlake played 
the ensemble and accompaniments. Both ladies were re- 
cipients of flowers. We have just listened to a won- 
derful song recital. Following so closely in the wake of 
Miss Patton's recital, we had that satisfied feeling that 
we would not soon be thrilled again. Mrs. Spencer had 
something to overcome, but rose with dignity to the occa- 
sion. Personal charm coupled with a resonant voice and 
lucid articulation left nothing to be desired in Lois Os- 
borne Spencer, soprano, whose recital followed Miss Pat- 
ton’s within the week. She sang five groups. Art and 
worth was in everything she sang. She sang “How’s My 
Boy,” by Homer, and she sang humor and conveyed it. 
Her breath control and dramatic insight in “Matilda” 
were admirable. The Cadman “Sayonara” is an Ameri- 
can classic in modern style. It demands great latitude in 
its varied sections both in conception, range, color, breath 
control, and attack. Mrs. Spencer rose above all diffi- 
culty. The director of music, Dr. A. Verne Westlake, has 
been fortunate enough to secure a part of the services 
of Mrs. Spencer for the Musical Conservatory at Taylor 
University. Dr. Westlake played the accompaniments. 

Waco, Tex.—H. C. Nearing appeared November 15 
before a large and enthusiastic audience. This young 
pianist is rapidly gaining popularity throughout Texas. 
His next appearance will be at McGregor. 

Walla Walla, Wash.—(See letter on “Music on the 
Pacific Slope” page.) 

Washington, D. C.—The first Sunday musicale at the 
Arts Club was given by two gifted pupils of Susanne 
Oldberg and was thoroughly enjoyed by those present. 
Mrs. Oldberg is holding weekly receptions in her resi- 
dence-studio and adds much to the pleasure of the 
guests by her talks on music.——The November 18 Sun- 
day evening concert at the Arts Club was delightful in 
its informal though artistic air. Paul Bleyden was heard 
in a group of songs which revealed his very beautiful 
tenor voice. Miss Raner is a young violinist, pupil of 
Anton Kaspar, and he may well be proud of this young 
artist, who gives more than cold technic—herself. 

Wichita, Kan.—The Wichita Philharmonic Orchestra, 
P. Hans Flath, conductor, made its initial bow on No- 
vember 11, with a membership aggregating forty to forty- 
five musicians. The organization has solved several in- 
teresting questions. First, Wichita has the local talent 
to form an excellent orchestra; second, Wichita has a ‘con- 
ductor of capabilities, and third, the public wants Sunday 
concerts. The Palace Theatre seats 1,800 people, and the 
first concert of the orchestra was attended by an overflow 





MUSICAL COURIER 


audience. The semi-popular program caught the taste 
of the audience, and the conductor and orchestra were 
given an ovation. Mr. Flath definitely demonstrated his 
ability, and should the plans for the Wichita Symphony 
Orchestra materialize, he is the director who should be 
given consideration. Plans of the Philharmonic are 
formed to present a program every two weeks. They 
will be financed by private subscription, and already over 
one-half the necessary amount has been reported, Otto 
L. Fischer, the popular Wichita pianist, was the soloist 
for the first concert, and scored a big success. No sym- 
phony was attempted, and while only three rehearsals had 
been held, the concert showed the result of a schooled con- 
ductor. It is Mr. Flath’s aim to present “pop” concerts, 
although the organization will work into heavier numbers 
as their ensemble progresses. The big Palace organ sup- 
plemented the instrumentation. All programs are to be 
given free, as no paid concerts are allowed in Wichita 
on Sunday by city ordinance-——The Midian Shrine Band, 
an organization which is not new to Wichita, has launched 
a series of free Sunday concerts at the Forum. The first 
program was given before an audience of approximately 
4,500 on November 18, again demonstrating the demand 
for Sunday concerts here. The band is directed by Robert 
Tremaine and includes a membership of forty men, many 
of whom.are professional musicians. While these concerts 
collide with the Sunday afternoon Philharmonic Orchestra 
plans, it is expected that both organizations will later work 
together. The city management is in favor of the Sunday 
free concerts. .The band gave an excellent program at the 
first Forum concert and plans to present one each Sunday. 
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Thad Hoffman is manager, and the band is fortunate in 
having the services of one of Wichita’s successful business 
men.——The .Kansas State Musie Teachers’ Association 
has sent out its notices for the 1918 meeting at Parsons, 
Kan., February 6, 7 and & Among the important features 
on the programs are discussions of the relationship of the 
public schools and music teachers (which will, no doubt, 
lead to music credits and a plan to put definite action 
through on this subject) ; a program by the best organists 
of the State; a round table on pianistic and vocal problems 
and a general meeting for elections. Several fine concerts 
by members of the association and visiting artists are 
planned. The executive committee has appropriated funds 
for a concert by some big organization. D. A. Hirschler, 
of Emporia, is president; Paul R. Utt, of Ottawa, is sec- 
retary and treasurer, and H. M. Howiston, of Wichita, 
is chairman of the program committee-———Two choral 
organizations are also at work. The Wichita Chorus has 
resumed rehearsals and will give its first concert Decem- 
ber 10. Goring Thomas’ “The Swan and the Skylark” 
will be sung, and the regular annual “Messiah” program is 
to be presented December 23. “The Lily Nymph,” by 
Chadwick, is scheduled for February 19, and Haydn's 
“Creation” for April 23. The closing program is to be 
on May 14, when some ot the best English and American 
a capella works are to be given. The other project already 
started is a community chorus under the direction of Jessie 
L. Clark, Wichita’s supervisor of music in the high school. 
The organization has the support of the city manager, and 
plans to present programs free to the public before the 
season is over.——The regular programs for the season by 
the Wichita Musical Club has been announced as follows: 
Artists’ recital, November 26; dramatic and choral pro- 
gram, January 21, and a pageant to be given in May. 
Afternoon programs include Indian music, November 9; 
the child’s voice and its possibilities, November 23 (illus- 
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trated by grade pupils of public schools) ; women in modern 
music, December 7; sacred music, January 11; American 
music, January 25; chamber music, February 8; patriotic 
program, February 22; miscellaneous program, April 12; 
children's program, April 26. The scope of this organization, 
the oldest music club in Kansas, is large, and the annual series 
of programs fine. The roster for this year shows a mem- 
bership of eighty-nine. The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the club was celebrated last June-——The Saturday A fter- 
noon Musical Club is holding regular meetings again, the 
first of which was held at the home of Jetta Campbell 
Stanley. Twelve programs were announced for the sea- 
son, The November 10 program at Mrs. L. W. Clapp’s 
was a Schumann study, and on November 24, Mable Whit- 
ney, pianist, and Harry Evans, baritone, presented the pro- 
gram. Katherine Lewis, pianist; is spending the winter 
in Chicago, where she is studying piano under Glen Dillard 
Gunn. A new music house is to be one of the business 
additions to Wichita, the M. B. Armstrong Company hav- 
ing leased a three story building and expect to spend 
$10,000 in improvements.——The programs of the Forum 
All-Star Course include such attractions as the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Quartet, Mabel Garrison, soprano; Margaret 
Keyes, contralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor, and Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone. Merle Armitage reports an un 
precedented advance sale, the Forum being used for the 
performances. Mr. Armitage was expected in Wichita 








last week from Carlisle, Pa-——Christine Miller, the popu 
lar contralto, gave a recital! at the Crawford Theatre, No- 
vember 23.——Elmer Gannett, tenor, the new addition to 


the musical life at the Wichita College of Music, pre 
sented a program at Philharmony Hall last week. 
H. M. Howison, former business manager of the Wichita 
College of Music, has opened a private studio in the Winne 
Building, having resigned his managership on Theodore 
Lindberg’s return 

Wilkesbarre, Pa.—The Irém Temple Series opened 
with the New York Philharmonic Society. Josef Stransky 
and his men are favorites here and were greeted by a 
capacity house. Mr. Long is to be congratulated upon the 
interesting course he is offering.——Dr. J. Fowler-Richard 
son recently played his 300th recital at St. Stephen's 
Church.—_—The Mozart Club, patriotic as well as musical, 
has for its course of study this season “Music and Com 
posers of America.” The subject for November, “The 
Negro in Song and Story,” was arranged by Helen Fritz, 
who cleverly brought out her subject. The old slave 
tunes were elaborated on. Among these was Burleigh’s 
beautiful setting of “Deep River,” which was sung with 
finish and understanding by Alice Colvin, contralto, and 
was used also as theme for improvisation by Clark Wright 
Evans, an artist guest, as an encore to his “Fantasie on 
Plantation Melodies.” The club has for president Irene 
Kahn Harkness, a singer of charm and ability, soprano at 
the First Presbyterian Church—Mrs. Fréd Elwyn Will- 
son, contralto, has been appointed soloist and directress of 
the Memorial Presbyterian Church——-The new organ at 
the First Presbyterian Church was opened Friday, Novem- 
ber 9, by John H. Shepherd, church organist. The pro- 
gram included “The Star Spangled Banner,” “God Save 
the King,” “The Marseillaise.” and works by Bach, Haydn, 
Guilmant, Bairstow, Gaul, Wheeldon, McFarlane and Ros 
sini. This magnificent instrument is the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. F. J. Weckesser. The total number of stops and 
mechanicals is 154. It is a triumph for the builders, the 
Austen Organ Company. Mr. Shepherd is catholic in his 
tastes and has done much to develop a love of organ music 
in the valley. He is also organist of the Irem Temple and 
has managed to keep the programs artistic as well as 
popular. 

Worcester, Mass.—The Swedish Glee Club, collab- 
orating with the Thule Glee Club, well known in this 
vicinity, gave a recital of Swedish songs on November 17 


A very fine program was presented. The Walker 
Stevens Opera Company presented “Robin Hood” on 
Wednesday, November 21. The presentation was made 


noticeable by the splendid ensemble work and the appear 
ance of Miss Tracy, the well known Alan-a-Dale, whose 
singing and acting was splendid———-The Worcester Sym 
phony Orchestra gave the first concert of the season, with 
Mischa Elman, violinist, as the artist. A word may be 
said here in commendation of the work of Daniel Silves 
ter, organizer and conductor of the symphony. Despite 
obstacles, this orchestra was formed, and the first three 
satisfied the listeners but established 


concerts not only mn , 
Silvester’s son, 


itself as a permanent institution. Mr 
Daniel Silvester, Jr., is concertmaster, Arthur Hadley, 
solo cellist. is also one of the assisting lights in the or 
chestra. Mr. Silvester plans a tour of the State, and the 
management of said tour will probably be in charge of 
Paul K. Whitaker. The orchestra program consisted of 
suite “L’Arlesienne” (Bizet), “Symphonie Espagnole” 
(Lalo), “Unfinished” symphony (Schubert), Irish tun 
from County Derry (Grainger), “Shepherd Hey” (Grain 
ger), overture to “Fingal’s Cave” ( Mendelssohn) 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau constantl 
receives letters and inquiries, which are re lied to wi 
all possible promptness. The service of this bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the inquirers 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as pessible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received.—Editor’s Note.] 


Who are the Publishers? 


Who are the ag of Maxwell's 
Life,” Loéhr’s “Litthe Gray Home in the West,’ 
De Koven’s “O Promise Me?” 

The Maxwell song is published by leo Feist, 
just paid the sensational sum of $25,000 for George 
Cohan’s “Over There.” Lohr, as you may know, lives 
in London, so it follows that his songs probably are pub- 
lished by Chappell, who has a brauclp in this country. G. 
Schirmer, of New York, publishes the De Koven song. 


“The Sum of 
and 


who has 


Young Scottish Violinist Wants Position 


Will you advise me how I may obtain a musical 
position? IT am a young lady violinist, of Scottish na- 
tionality and just a few months in this country. I have 
had five years’ professional experience, both orches- 
tral and as soloist. For three and a half years I held 
a position as leader in a picture theatre, the finest in 
Great Britain. I do not know any one in the musical 
world here, but am anxious to get placed. If you 
would be so kind as to advise me in some way, I would 
feel obliged. 

Your best course is to consult those managers of musica! 
affairs who may best be able to assist you in obtaining a 
position. It may be said, however, that a great majority of 
permarent positions are filled for this season, the arrange- 
ments having been made during the summer. Many of the 
traveling companies are now “on the road.” while the thea- 
tres have their permanent staffs. But as there are frequent 
changes necessitated by war conditions, you might have a 
chance to fit into one of the places unexpectedly vacated. 
You will find the names and addresses of the leading man- 
agers in the Musica. Courter, and you should call on them 
personally, taking with you copies of whatever credentials 
and press notices you have. If you wished to become con- 
nected with a school. Charlotte Babcock, Carnegie Hall, 
New York, would be a good person for you to consult. As 
you are so near New York, you can easily arrange to visit 
the different agents here. Why not affiliate yourself with 
one of the musical clubs or societies of your own city? In 
that way you would make acquaintances among musicians, 
thus becoming one of the “musical world” of this country. 


Address of Miss Kellner 
Could you let me know if a Miss Kellner is revistered 
or has been (she sang in the Minneanolis Auditorium 
last summer), or could you find out where she is now? 
Miss Elsa Kellner’s address is 409 Mayer Building, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Wants to Be Grand Opera Singer 


I have studied grand opera daily for three years, 
having: put in an average of four hours’ hard work. | 
have so far mastered the leading baritone roles of ten 
operas, fitted myself for stage performance, acquired 
Italian, and completed all details as to acting, ete. 
have heard several artists with grand onera companies 
against whom I would readilv sing, having learned bel 
conto from my instructor in Chicago Sienor Arcang*li, 

a former grand opera star. I would like the opportunity 

to make connections with some grand opera company. 

How shall I go about it? 

The best way to cbtain a position with an opera company 
is to have a personal interview with the manager; to sins 
for him and convince him that you are ready to take any 
of your roles at a moment's notice, However, as oper- 
atic managers will not come to you, it follows that you 
must go to them. Most of the arrangements for the oper- 
atic season are made many months in advance, so it is not 
'ikely that there are many vacancies this late in the season. 
Why not place yourself in the hands of a manager? In 
that case vou also would have to see the manager person- 
ally, as reliable managers must be assured of the qualifica- 
tions of the musicians they recommend. If you will con- 
sult the columns of the Musica Courter, you will find the 
names and addresses of many managers. A few days spent 
in New York. Chicago or other larve cities would enable 
you to interview them and to select the one you feel is 
best able to assist you in your oneratic career. 

It must be said that it is not often that any singer is 
qualified for a leading position in opera after only three 
years’ study. The majority of teachers will suggest six, or 
even ten, years before appearing on the operatic stage. 
However, the proof of your ability would be the verdict 
of those intimately connected with operatic affairs, and it 
would be to your advantage to obtain the opinions of such 
authorities. Any manager with whom you placed yourself 
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would probably have a better opportunity of getting you 
a hearing than you have yourself. There are several com- 
panies in the field this winter, an engagement in any one of 
which would be a fine opening for a young singer. 


What Should He Do? 


I would like very much to have your advice i in regard 
to some plans I have made to study music. I have 
taken approximately 150 yoice lessons in two cities and 
all were under very good instructors. My voice is a 
robusto tenor of very large range. I have about three 
and a half octaves, am twenty-five years old, six feet 
tall, and have perfect health. I figure all of these 
things are to my advantage in the profession I intend 
to follow. Have considered the matter carefully and 
think it would pay me to study for opera. I have also 
been advised to do this by a number of prominent 
teachers. My plats at present are to stay in this city 
for two years or until the war ends, if it ends inside of 
three years. I can save $1,000 every year I remain 
here. While I am saving money, I intend to learn 
how to play my own accompaniments on the piano. 
I am now studying the Italian language, and will have 
also a large part of French within two years. I in- 
tend to keep vocalizing and developing my voice and 
expect it to be in good condition when I want to start 
on real hard study. After two or three years I intend 
to go to Italy to study for opera, and oo 
figured that $2,000 should pay my expenses. What I 
would like to know is, would you advise me to revise 
my estimate of expenses to study two years in Italy? I 
know very litt!e about conditions for studying or ex- 
penses in normal times in Europe. I do not believe 
this amount would be enough to finish up my study in 
New York City. Do you? Any advice you can give 
me as to where [ am overlooking obstacles that I will 
probably meet will be appreciated. 


You are quite right in feeling that you have many of the 
requisites necessary for a successful operatic career. The 
personal appearance of a singer goes far to achieve a suc- 
cess with audiences, particularly if the singer also has the 
voice and training to “make good.” As you have made so 
satisfactory a beginning in your voice training, you should 
continue your vocal studies, as well as learning to play 
piano, even if you take only one lesson a week or one a 
fortnight. Vocalizing: or singing by yourself is the surest 
way for bad Labits to be formed. You must have your 
teacher hear what you are doing and correct errors be- 
fore they become too firmly fixed. To stop your progress 
for two years would mean that you had, practically, to be- 
gin all over again. From the number of lessons you have 
taken, it would appear that you have studied one or two 
years, according to the number of lessons each week. Then 
you are allowing two years, or possibly three, before taking 
up your work again seriously, also two years abroad. This 
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The Philomela Ladies’ Glee Club Concert 
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The Philomela Ladies’ Glee Club, Etta Hamilton Morris, 
conductor, gave its first concert of the season at the Acad- 
emy of Music, Brooklyn, on Tuesday evening, November 
20. Works by American women composers only were per- 
formed. 

The indefatigable energy of Mrs. Morris, as well as 
her unusual ability, has been productive of big results. She 
conducts with authority, holding the singers within the 
bounds of the composer’s ideas and intentions, and is very 
successful in producing éxcellent effects in tone coloring. 

The works performed were “Our America,” Augusta E. 
Stetson; “Song of the Persian Captive,” Mabel W. Dan- 
iels; “Sleep, Little Lady,” Mary Turner Salter; “Fair 
Daffodils,” Marion Bauer; “Mother Earth,” Florence Parr 
Gere; “The Rose of Avontown,” Mrs, H. H. A. Beach, 
with incidental solo sung by Mrs. G. F. Diehl; “Sweet 
Little Woman o’ Mine,” Floy Little Bartlett; “In the Car- 
penter Shop,” Fay Foster, with incidental solo sung by 
Mrs. Harold M. kKrey, and “Roses in Madrid,” Gena 
Branscombe, with incidental trio sung by Miss Treffs, Mrs. 
Barry and Miss Haussten. All of the works received dig- 
nified readings at the hands of Mrs. Morris. 

The interest of the evening centered in the women’s 
chorus, “In the Carpenter Shop,” by Fay Foster, partly on 
account of the prominence of the composer and partly 
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because it won the prize offered last year by the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. It was produced at Birmingham, Aia., 
at the biennnial meeting of the federation last summer for 
the first time with great success. The poem, by Sara 
Teasdale is very beautiful and of a semi-religious nature. 
Miss Foster’s treatment of the words is original, effective 
and melodious to a marked degree. The song of the angels 
possesses an ethereal charm, which permeates the entire 
chorus and is of haunting sweetness. 

The soloist was May Mukle, who charmed the large 
audience with her artistic rendition of two groups of cello 
solos, comprising “Air,” Purcell; “La Fileuse,” Dunkler ; 
“Tdylle,” Barnes; “Melodie,” Bridge, and “Lullaby,” Alice 
Bredt-Verne. She was the recipient of much applause and 
many recalls, and was obliged to repeat Alice Bredt-Verne’s 
“Lullaby.” Much praise is due also to Mrs. Diehl, Miss 
Treffs and Miss Haussten, all pupils of Mrs. Morris, for 
their fine work. Lulu Bodani Alexander, pianist, and Alice 
McNeill, organist, accompanied, 


Shattuck to Play Palmgren Concerto 





Arthur Shattuck, the pianist, will play the Palmgren 
piano concerto with the Chicago Orchestra in that city No- 
vember 30 and December 1, with another performance to 
follow with the same organization at Milwaukee on De- 
cember 3. 








LOUIS SOBELMAN, 
The violinist, who is devoting a portion of his time to 
teaching in Philadelphia. 








is not sufticient time for a thorough preparation for op- 
eratic work; six to ten years are the least time in which a 
singer can hope to achieve voice training, roles, learning 
two or three languages, and acquiring necessary stage 
training, therefore the voice must not be left to itself for 
so long a period as you have mentioned. You know that 
a tenor voice is a valuable possession, there is more de- 
mand for tenors than for baritones, that is, for good, well 
well trained tenors, and if you were ready to begin your 
career now, you could obtain a position. 





You of course realize that after the war is ended musi- 





cal matters in Italy or any other country of Europe will be 
in a condition that will require time to put on a normal 
basis. Ags far as the writer is able to judge, you would 
find that your $2,00c would go just as far in New York 
as in Italy. Nor is it necessary to go abroad for an op- 





eratic training. New York has teachers who understand 
every detail required for that training, the voice, acting, 
traditions of operatic roles, languages, all the exhaustive 
particulars that go to make up the successful artist. There 
is no place where the vocal art is better understood than 
in the United States; there are many teachers qualified to 
train a voice to its highest capacity; there have been many 
pupils introduced to the public by teachers of this country 
who have had success. It is not necessary to go to any 
foreign country to learn to sing when we have so many 
competent teachers here. Languages can also be acquired 
here, and it depends entirely upon the student whether he 
studies every department of his profession seriously. A 
young student in Italy with your estimate for two years’ 
work, has that same amount of money, $1,000 a year, but 
does not have to pay for lessons; there is a very small 
balance left at the end of the year in spite of economies. 
An all American training is also an asset at the present 
time and should be cf service. It is also possible, if your 
voice develops as seems probable, that you would find a 
sufficient number of music lovers interested in an Ameri- 
can with American training to assist you in your prepara- 
tion. Not that this is sure, for there have been so many 
disappointments for those who have helped students, but 
if you are a serious worker there is at least a chance. 
You have a good American name to help you. In New 
York you, through your teacher, are at once in contact 
with musicians and affairs operatic, while two years abroad 
leaves you an unknown quantity to your compatriots. It 
is unfortunate that you cannot continue serious vocal 
studies. Five years’ more training would bring you to 
thirty, a good age to make a first public appearance. Some 
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Imperial Cross 


Legion of Honor 
STHETIC FRANCE—cultured, 


France—now shorn of its most artistic possessions 
through the ravages of war. 
There was reason and appreciation in the -estowal of the 
Imperial Cross of the Legion of Honor on the famous name 
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art-loving, musical 


of the singers now before the public were older when they 
made their first bow. You have discovered your voice 
early; do not waste any time in developing it, even if that 
must be done slowly. Languages are easier, particularly 
if you can find some foreigner who will talk with you, 
some foreigner with a proper understanding of the lan- 
guage you are studying, so that you will acquire a good 
accent. French is the most difficult to pronounce correctly, 
although modern methods of teaching that language have 
simplified that. 

It will be interesting to know how your problem works 
out, and any further information to help you that lies 
within the province of the Information Bureau will be 
given. 











Henrietta Gremmel Heard at Wanamaker’s 








Henrietta Gremmel, the brilliant young pianist, assistant 
of Alberto Jonas, gave a piano recital on Wednesday af- 
ternoon, November 21, in Wanamaker’s Auditorium. The 
audience testified through enthusiastic applause and nu- 
merous recalls its enjoyment and appreciation of the art- 
ist’s playing. Miss Gremmel is in demand as a concert 
player and accompanist. 
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MINNEAPOLIS YOUNGSTERS 
HEAR LISZT WORKS 


Oberhoffer and His Men in Concerts Galore—Pianist 
Gives a “Humorist” Program—A “Made-in- 
Minneapolis” Concert 


kugen Ysaye was greeted by a packed house which 
showed clearly that the master violinist is appreciated here. 
He played two concertos, the Viotti A minor and the 
Wieniawski D minor. For the first time in the existence 
of the orchestra, the members stood when Ysaye first en- 
tered. No more beautiful proof could have been given of 
the esteem in which he is held. Frantic applause greeted 
him and he swept the audience with him when he took 
Emil Oberhoffer'’s baton and concluded this memorable 
program by directing the “Star Spangled Banner” in his 
fearless manner, making one realize how much Belgium 
appreciates the help our country is giving her. 

Chadwick's “Tam O'Shanter” and d’Indy’s “Wallenstein” 
trilogy the orchestra numbers at this concert ot 
November 16. Both were finely played. The orchestra 
may be also congratulated on the sympathetic accompani- 
ments played for Ysaye 

Humorous Piano Music 

Humorous compositions formed the nucleus of the pro- 
gram given by James Bliss on November 20. One does 
not realize the real fun in piano works until such an enter- 
tainment is heard. Czerwonky, Jensen, Spry, Paine, See- 
boeck, Sherwood, Grainger, Denee and Bliss were the com- 
posers represented Arabel Merrifield, contralto, con- 
tributed one group of songs by Foote and Bliss, Mrs. 
James Bliss always playing excellent accompaniments. 


Raymond Havens with the Symphony 


Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s “March of the Sardar” opened the 
popular concert at the Auditorium, November 10, given 
by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra when the or- 
chestra played at its best, following the lead of Emil 
Oberhoffer, the vigorous director, who always gets the 
most out of his players. D’Albert’s overture to “Der Im- 
provisator” was a bit of real music, which has not been 
heard here for several seasons. Smetana’s tone poem, 
‘The Moldau,” is always played well by the orchestra and 
always welcome. Sibelius’ first serenade gave a chance 
for the beautiful tone of Concertmaster Richard Czer- 
wonky to soar above the stunning accompaniment of the 
Likewise the ingratiating tone of the principal 
cellist, Cornelius van Vliet, was heard to ravishing effect 
in the dainty “Le baiser d’Eunice,” by Nogues. Strauss’ 
waltz, “Village Swallows,” ended a delightful program. 

Raymond Havens was the soloist of the day and he won 
an enviable place for himself at this, his first appearance 
here. He gave a splendid reading of the Tschaikowsky 
8 flat minor concerto for piano and orchestra. His inter- 
pretation was broad and scholarly, with no touch of sen- 
i in fact, a most gratifying performance in 


were 


orchestra 


sationalism; in 
every way 
The Thursday Musical 

The Thursday Musical activities are numerous. Beside 
the regular fortnightly meeting all the sections are holding 
most interesting meetings. The past week saw the piano 
section meeting, when Schumann and his works were con- 
sidered. The Associates met November 13, when the fol- 
lowing artists appeared: Otto Meyer, violin; John Elvin, 
piano; Hazel Longfellow and Ebba Norman, vocalists. 
November 14 the student section held a meeting in’ the new 
Curtis Court Ballroom, when a most unusual program 
was given. Bernice Smith played the third concerto of 
Beethoven, in a manner to do credit to the most advanced 
pianist. Wilma Anderson-Gilman furnished a_ splendid 
second piano part. Dorothy O’Hearn and Mildred Ring 
played two violin duets with Mrs. Gilman at the piano 
lending support to their artistic efforts. 

A Liszt Program for Young People 

That Emil Oberhoffer could give a Liszt program for 
the first Young People’s concert, and hold with it the at- 
tention of 1.200 small children for over an hour, certainly 
speaks well of his personality and of his research into the 
depths of music. After a short talk about Liszt, wherein 
he made it plain that, though not a master architect in 
music, Liszt was yet a master painter of tone colors, the 
orchestra gave a spirited rendition of the second polonaise 
in E major, The second movement from the “Faust” 
symphony, “Margarita,” was just as acceptable. The new 
Oberhoffer arrangement of the well known “Liebestraum” 
was heartily received as was the third symphonic ‘poem, 
“Les Preludes.” No Liszt program could conclude with- 
out a Hungarian rhapsody, so the second one closed this 
program. The harp cadenza was brilliantly played by 
Henry Williams. The school children had been prepared 
for the perfect understanding of the program by a bulletin 
sent to all the schools, and had been illustrated by Agnes 
Fryberger, who supplemented her talk with phonograph 
records. These concerts are backed by one section of the 
Women’s Club and no finer pioneer work can be imagined 
than the love of good music that is being thus planted in 
the hearts of the children, 

Jessie Christman at the Popular Concert 

Jessie Christman was the soloist at the popular concert 
November 18, at the Auditorium with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. The orchestra played the march 
from “Kenilworth” by Klein, the overture to “The Calif 
of Bagdad,” four character pieces from Foote’s “Rubaiyat, 
Goldmark’s scherzo, op. 45, Tschaikowsky’s “Andante Can- 
tabile” for strings and the second rhapsody of Liszt. Every 
number evinced careful study and a more perfect ensem- 
ble than ever before. 

Community “Sings” Prospering 

This is the second year of the “Community sing” and 
judging from an attendance of 1500 people at the first one, 
they will grow in favor as pcople realize what an immense 
amount o can be gained from them. A novelty was 
introduced at the West High School, when Harry Ander- 
con directed with a baton tinped with the American flag. 
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The community plan is so simple that its guaranteed suc- 
cess is assured. The meetings are held in the five high 
schvols every Monday evening. Good directors give their 
services. One of our enthusiastic men has furnished music 
and everybody sings. Patriotic songs form most of the 
program. The competitive spirit helps sustain the interest 
in the “sings,” for the committee has arranged a competi- 
tion and each section vies good naturedly with the others. 
A “Made-in-Minneapolis” Program 


Minneapolis rather outdid herself in the “made-in- 
Minneapolis” program given before the Thursday Musical 
Club November 8 at the First Baptist Church. The com- 
posers present were Stanley Avery, Richard Czerwonky, 
James Bliss and William Rhys-Herbert. All their composi- 
tions showed careful study, much musical talent and some 
real inspiration. It was a real privilege to hear these 
works and feel the pride that comes with the knowledge 
that there are so many capable local composers. 


Notes 


Mrs, E. E. Carson, soprano, appeared in recital Novem- 
ber 19 assisted by Lillian Crist, accompanist, and Henry 
Williams, - harpist. 

Margaret {licks, pianist of the Minneapolis School of 
Music showed proof of her very fine pianistic abilities in a 
recital on November 20. 

A trio of MacPhail adherents have “made good” and will 
play in Lyceum and Chautauqua work. Marvel Thomas- 
son, soprano, Marjorie Weras, reader, and Edna Furlong, 
pianist, form this lucky trio. 

Marie Herites-Kohnova, violinist at the Northwestern 
Conservatory, appeared in recital November 19. Her 
program embraced selections from the old classical school, 
which she played very well, and some more modern works, 
including the Wieniawski second concerto. Her tone is 
good and her interpretation praiseworthy though her 
staccato is too heavy and she sometimes scratches. She is 
a happy addition to our already large music bare. 


Charles W. Clark on Raising War Funds 


President Wilson, all great educators, churchmen, 
statesman and all thinking men and women are vigorously 
urging that nothing be left undone to advance the edu- 
cational and moral standards of the United States. They 
point to the urgent need of redoubled efforts along 
these lines to counterbalance the baser conditions which 
inevitably follow war. 

Music is accorded a high place among the educational 
and refining influences in the life of all ages. Building 
upon this fact, hundreds of clubs and societies have been 
formed in the United States to spread the influence of 
music among the people by means of concerts and re- 
citals, and the good they have accomplished by their 
work no man can measure. 

Yet now that the most imperative need has arisen, not 
only for a continuance of this work, but for its increase, 
some of the clubs are giving it up, either in part or 
wholly. 

Charles W. Clark, named by critics of the United 
States and Europe as the “master of the song world,” 
and who has given much of his time to the movement 
to advance the cause of American music and composers, 
points out and deplores the fact that this vitally impor- 
tant work is being neglected in some communities. 
And, what is more interesting, he suggests a likely 
remedy. 

“Everywhere, in every way, men and women of our 
country are doing their utmost to fulfill the slightest 
wish of the President and his aids,” says Mr. Clark. 
“The one exception seems to be an apathy in some 
quarters toward the need for strengthening our educa- 
tional and moral bulwarks to resist the attack of baser 
feelings due to the war. The history of every war shows 
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that a decline, large or small, in standards is the com- 
anion of wholesale slaughter, and the present war is 

y no means an exception. These conditions accom- 
panying war must not be permitted to gain a 
in our country, but only the most sincere efforts will 
prevent such a decline. For this reason, the inability 
of some clubs or societies to continue their work of dis- 
seminating the refining influence of music is to be de- 
plored, ; 

“Too much credit cannot be given those clubs formed 
by women, for where they have dropped their work in 
and for music, they have turned their entire efforts -to 
assisting in the war, and are accomplishing remarkable 
results. Yet it seems to me that they conld continue 
as before and still ‘do their bit.’ Whether or not they. 
can lies in the answer to the question: Cannot these 
clubs continue their recitals and concerts and make 
each orfe a benefit for the Red Cross, Y. M. C,.A. or 
other war fund, thereby continuing the spread of the 
message of music (and possibly to larger audiences, at- 
tracted through the knowledge that they are benefitin 
themselves while giving aid in our national cause) an 
at the same time raising theemuch needed dollars? 

“Of course, there is another question involved— 
whether or not artists would be willing to co-operate 
with the clubs and societies in such affairs. The answer 
to that, I bélieve, is already written. I know there are 
many artists of international. renown. who would be 
willing and eager to assist in such work. Musicians 
and singers are as patriotic citizens as our counutry has, 
yet the fact that many of them are.women and that the 
men who have climbed the laddet to fame. are past the 
military age has limited, it Seems, ‘their opportunities to 
give aid to their country in, war ‘to the purchase-of 
Liberty Bonds. These. artists would, 1 am sure, be 
willing, as I am, to assist in @ work which would help 
their country in a double way—-by raising war funds and 
by continuing the spreading-of music’s' message through 
their art. ; 8S ihe: 9: 7S J 

“Tf clubs or societies now planning to drop this work 
would consider. the double: good they’ can. aceomplish - 
and would take up a plan for a benefit with one or an- 
other patriotic artist, I am sure their suggestions would 
meet with instantaneous response, the President’s 
wishes regarding the effort to advance our moral and 
educational standards would be in large part fulfilled, 
and our war service funds would be greatly increased.” 

Mr. Clark has already followed out his convictions 
in the matter of assisting at benefits. Among those he 
has given was a notable one in Chicago early in Novem- 
ber for the fatherless children of France, which was an 
exceptional success both from an artistic and a financial 
standpoint. 


Zucca Song a Favorite with All Audiences 


Mana Zucea received the following letter in regard to 
her charming little song: “Mother Dear”—which speaks 
for itself 

November 23, 1917. 

My Dear Miss Zucca—I include “Mother Dear” on all my pro- 
grams, for it is a favorite with all my audiences. It won a storm 
of applause last evening at a concert of the Brooklyn Arion Society, 
Carl Hahn, conductor. 

Thank you for “Mother Dear.” 

Sincerely, 


(Signed) Heten Weirrer. 


Indiana M. T. A. Convention 


The forty-first annual convention of the Indiana Music 
Teachers’ Association will meet at Anderson, April 30 and 
May 1,1918. The officers of the association are: President, 

G. McCutchan, Greencastle; vice-president, Adelaide 
Carmen, Indianapolis; secretary, Glenn M. Tindall, Ko- 
komo; treasurer, Myra G. Gordon, Logansport. 
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JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 

The Indianapolis 

940 MIDDLE DRIVE, WOODRUFF PLACE 

Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
beginning to highest perfection. 


Central Park west, Co Cor. 86 
148 Broadway, New York 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
226 West 78th St., N. Y. 
Chicago’s Foremost Schoo! of Music and Dramatic Art 
KARLETON HACKETT and ADOLF WEIDIG, Associate Directors 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Directors ; Cart. Hern, AuGust FRAEMCKE. 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced 


calteny Ay ‘Sut-of-town eieaents 
Met. Opera House Building 
Telephooe 4789 Schuyler 
Thirty-second Season Opens September 10, 1917. Illustrated Catalog sent free. 
Kimpatt Hat, Carcaco, Iu. 
a —-— ——_—_— 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 
306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Instruction in all branches of music from first 
professors. 












1 CONSERY. ATORY of MUSIC 


51ST YEAR CLARA BAUR, 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories, 


Elocution - MUSIC—Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 





ESTABLISHED 1867 








Foundress. 





Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work, Department of Opera. Ideal location and resi- 
dence department with superior equipment. 

Students may enter at any time. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Obie 


For catalogue and information 


address Miss Bertna Baur, Directress. 











REINDARL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 
how much you de- 
sire a violin whose tone 
qualities are distinguished 
in power, intensity, bril- 
Hance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonies, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinet 
in shake, trill and stac- 
eato, and withal quickly 
responsive to bow-pressure 
from real pianissimo to 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in a 
booklet — “A n . 
Touch’*—whieh 1 will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 
fons from ~ ty famous 

artists who REIN- 
DAHL VIOLINS. 





Reindahl Grand Model, $250 


Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other new or famous old violins. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts opened. 


KNUTE REINDAHL, ¥czeee7*.2-5,0-%53 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 





DONALD CHALMERS 3asso 


165 West 83rd Street, New York 





Phone 5590 Schuyler 


Recitals Oratorio Opera 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 


Fisse Stringed Instruments, 


Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, 
P istorical Branches. 


ublic School Music; Theoretical and 


32nd Season, October ist, 1917 


Send for circulars and catalogue 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE 5S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 











Kansas City 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, etc. 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Moses Boguslawski, Allen Hinckley, John Thomp- 
son, and Francois Boucher. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 








Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 





GEORG FR. LINDNER - - Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Georgia 

















MUSICAL COURIER 


—_  - 
Oo 











THE 


STEINWAY)]| Slason& Hamlin 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) “THE STRADIVARIUS 
Are Everywhere Known As OF PI ANOS 99 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 
FACTORIES : The most costly piano in the world 


Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue 
NEW YORK 
-apeeed PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - - ~ - HAMBURG 
nwa 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Wer Steinway Mal sta? Lower Seymour St. Portman Sq., W., London BOSTON] 
Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 
STEINW AY & SONS 

















Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 

















SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelhhia  — 
A Leader for 79 Years -:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 






































re Sohmer a 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. is known throughout America and Europe for its 


ey ad Peea the aga om artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


its accomplishment is evidenced by 


the fact that: THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. Factory and General Offices: 


beosanamt & Co., 315 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 




















EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 818-826 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 





